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DIE HEIMAT DER ADRESSATEN 
| DES HELIAND 


I 


WAS SAGEN PRAEFATIO UND VERSUS UBER DIE 


HEIMAT DER ADRESSATEN? 


Ein geheimnisvolles Stiick, diese Praefatio, so recht ein 
Eris-Apfel der Germanisten, seit ihrer Auffindung bis jetzt. 

Die fiir unsere Untersuchung der “Echtheit”’ der Praefatio, 
d.h. ihrer Zusammengehérigkeit mit dem Heliand, wichtigsten 
Stellen der Praefatio seien hier zunachst abgedruckt, (und zwar 
nach Behaghel, Heliand und Genesis, Halle 1910), um die 
Méglichkeit zu gewahren, die Behauptungen der Forscher und 
unsere eigenen Schritt fiir Schritt an der Quelle nachzupriifen. 
Der Kiirze und Einfachheit halber bezeichnen wir den Prosateil 
der Praefatio mit A, die Versus mit V, teilen aber A wiederum 
in zwei Unterteile, deren letzter, A 2, mit ““Ferunt’’ beginnt. 


PRAEFATIOIN LIBRUM ANTIQUUM LINGUA 
SAXONICA CONSCRIPTUM: 


DER TEXT 
A. 

1. . . . Nam cum divinorum librorum solummodo literati 
atque eruditi prius notitiam haberent, eius studio atque imperii 
tempore, sed Dei omnipotentia atque inchoantia mirabiliter 
auctum est nuper, ut cunctus populus suae ditioni subditus, 
Theudisca loquens lingua, eiusdem divinae lectionis nihilominus 
notionem acceperit. 


Praecepit namque cuidam viro de gente Saxonum, qui apud 
suos non ignobilis vates habebatur, ut vetus ac novum Testa- 
mentum in Germanicam linguam poetice transferre studeret, 
quatenus non solum literatis, verum etiam illiteratis, sacra 
divinorum praeceptorum lectio panderetur. Qui iussis Imperi- 
alibus libenter obtemperans nimirum eo facilius, quo desuper 
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admonitus est prius, ad tam difficile tanque arduum se statim 
contulit opus, potius tamen confidens de adiutorio obtemperan- 
tiae, quam de suaeingenioparvitatis. Igitur a mundi creatione 
initium capiens, iuxta historiae veritatem queque excellen- 
tiora summatim decerpens, interdum quaedam ubi commo- 
dum duxit, mystico sensu depingens, ad finem totius veteris ac 
novi Testamenti interpretando more poético satis faceta 
eloquentia perduxit. Quod opus tam lucide tamque eleganter 
iuxta idioma illius linguae composuit, ut audientibus ac intelli- 
gentibus non minimam sui decoris dulcedinem praestet. Iuxta 
morem vero illius poématis omne opus per vitteas distinxit, 
quas nos lectiones vel sententias possumus apellare. 

2. Ferunt eundem Vatem dum adhuc artis huius penitus 
esset ignarus, in somnis esse admonitum, ut Sacrae legis prae- 
cepta ad cantilenam propriae linguae congrua modulatione 
coaptaret. Quam admonitionem nemo veram esse ambigit, 
qui huius carminis notitiam studiumque eius compositoris atque 
desiderii anhelationem habuerit. Tanta namque copia ver- 
borum, tantaque excellentia sensuum resplendet, ut cuncta 
Theudisca poémata suo vincat decore. Clare quidem pronun- 
ciatione, sed clarius intellectu lucet. Sic nimirum omnis divina 
agit scriptura, ut quanto quis eam ardentius appetat, tanto 
magis cor inquirentis quadam dulcedinis suavitate demulceat. 
Ut uero studiosi lectoris intentio facilius quaeque ut gesta sunt 
possit invenire, singulis sententiis, iuxta quod ratio huius operis 
postularat, capitula annotata sunt. 


Versus de poeta et interprete huius codicis. 


1 Fortunam studiumque viri laetosque labores, 
carmine privatam delectat promere vitam, 
qui dudum impresso terram vertebat aratro, 
intentus modico et victum quaerebat in agro, 

5 contentus casula fuerat, cui culmea testa, 
postesque acclives sonipes sua lumina nunquam 
obtrivit, tantum armentis sua cura studebat. 

o foelix nimium proprio qui vivere censu 
praevaluit fomitemque ardentem extinguere dirae 
10 invidiae, pacemque animi gestare quietam. 
gloria non illum, non alta palatia regum, 
divitiae mundi, non dira cupido movebat. 
invidiosus erat nulli nec invidus illi. 
securus latam scindebat vomere terram 
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15 spemque suam in modico totam statuebat agello. 
cum sol per quadrum coepisset spargere mundum 
luce sua radios, atris cedentibus umbris, 
egerat exiguo paucos menando iuvencos 
depellens tecto vasti per pascua saltus. 

20 laetus et attonitus larga pascebat in herba, 
cumque fatigatus patulo sub tegmine, fessa 
convictus somno tradidisset membra quieto, 
mox divina polo resonans vox labitur alto, 

“o quid agis Vates, cur cantus tempora perdis? 

25 incipe divinas recitare ex ordine leges, 
transferre in propriam clarissima dogmata linguam.” 
nec mora post tanti fuerat miracula dicti. 
qui prius agricola, mox et fuit ille poeta: 
tunc cantus nimio Vates perfusus amore, 

30 metrica post docta dictavit carmina lingua. 
coeperat a prima nascentis origine mundi, 
quinque relabentis percurrens tempora secli, 
venit ad adventum Christi, qui sanguine mundum 
faucibus eripuit tetri miseratus Averni. 


Der Fundort 


Die Praefatio findet sich zuerst erwihnt in der 2. Ausgabe, 
S. 93 f., der bekannten Schrift: ‘‘Catalogus testium veritatis,” 
v. Jahre 1562, des Flacius Illyricus, eines Schiilers Luthers und 
Melanchthons, der iibrigens auch Otfrids Krist kannte—, aber 
ohne Angabe seiner Quelle. Windisch und andere nehmen an, 
dass Flacius bei seinen Forschungsreisen durch die Kloster- 
bibliotheken eine Handschrift des Heliand gesehen habe, sicher 
nicht den Cottonianus, der stets in England blieb, schwerlich 
auch eine der anderen uns bekannten, jedoch ohne sie zu lesen. 

Spater finden wir die Praefatio éfters erwahnt, zunichst i.J. 
1615 in den “‘Opusc. et Epist. Hincmari Remensis Archiepi- 
scopi’”’ des Cordesius (Paris) S. 634 ff., und dann an drei anderen 
Stellen, deren letzte des Joh. G. Eccard “Commentarii de Rebus 
Franciae Orientalis et Episcopatus Wirceburgensis’’—Wirce- 
burgi 1729 II 325—ist. Diese Praefatio gibt sich,—so lesen wir 
in Heynes Besprechung des Windischen Werkes, “Der Heliand 
und seine Quellen,””! “als das Vorwort eines unbekannten Zeit- 
genossen Ludwigs des Frommen zu der Abschrift eines grossen 
altsdchsischen biblisch-epischen Werkes aus und erzahlt, dass 


1 Z. f. d. Ph., I, 276. 
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Ludwig der Fromme auf den Gedanken gekommen sei, den 
Ungelehrten seines Volkes, die nur die deutsche Sprache spri- 
chen, die Heilige Schrift niher zu bringen; in Ausfiihrung 
dieser Absicht habe er sich an einen Mann aus dem Volke der 
Sachsen gewandt, der bei den seinen fiir einen nicht unberiihm- 
ten Dichter gegolten habe, denselben beauftragend, sowohl das 
Alte wie das Neue Testament in seine Sprache poétisch zu 
iibertragen. Der Dichter, der schon vorher eine Mahnung 
von oben bekommen, habe sich deshalb um so bereitwilliger auf 
des Kaisers Geheiss sogleich an das schwierige und miihevolle 
Werk gemacht, habe mit der Weltschépfung begonnen und 
alles bedeutende in seinen Hauptpunkten, der geschichtlichen 
Wahrheit gemiss, dargestellt, bisweilen auch einiges, wo es 
ihm passend erschienen, mystisch behandelt. So habe er die 
poétische Bearbeitung des ganzen Alten und Neuen Testaments 
gliicklich zu Ende gefiihrt und ein Werk geschaffen, welches 
sich durch Anmut und Schénheit der Darstellung, durch 
Fille der Worte und Vortrefflichkeit der Gedanken so aus- 
zeichne, “‘ut audientibus ac intelligentibus non minimam sui 
decoris dulcedinem praestat.’”’ Nach seiner Weise habe der 
Dichter das ganze Werk in “‘vitteas’’ eingeteilt, welches Wort 
der unbekannte Vorredner durch “‘lectiones vel sententias” 
iibersetzt. Ausserdem teilt derselbe Vorredner, aber nur als 
Sage, mit, dass die vorhin erwihnte Mahnung von Oben dem 
Dichter als Mahnung im Schlafe zugekommen sei, und zwar zu 
einer Zeit, wo er der Dichtkunst noch ganz unkundig gewesen.”’ 

Uber die “Versus” spricht sich Heyne sodann folgender- 
massen aus: 

“Unmittelbar auf diese Praefatio folgt in dem ‘“‘Catalogus” 
des Flacius unter der Uberschrift “versus de poeta et interprete 
huius codicis’”’ ein Lobgedicht in Hexametern auf jenen biblisch- 
epischen Dichter von einem ebenfalls unbekannten Verfasser. 
In diesem Gedichte hat die in der Praefatio erwahnte Sage 
schon eine Verinderung und Erweiterung gefunden, bei welcher 
die Aufforderung des Kaisers an den sichsischen Dichter 
gainzlich verschwunden ist, indem aus dem “viro de gente 
Saxonum qui apud suos mon ignobilis vates habebatur,” ein 
schlichter Ackersmann geworden ist, welcher einst beim Weiden 
seiner wenigen Rinder auf einer Waldtrift unter dem Schatten 
eines Baumes eingeschlafen und im Schlafe durch eine Stimme 
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vom Himmel aufgefordert sei, die géttlichen Gesetze in seiner 
eigenen Sprache zu besingen. Nach der Schilderung seines 
einfachen landwirtlichen Lebens und jener Traumerscheinung, 
die ihn zu dem heiligen Gesange aufgefordert, schliesst das 
Gedicht,”—namlich mit den wichtigen Versen 28-34. 


Die Beurteilung 


Die grosse Streitfrage ist von Anfang an gewesen: ob und 
imwieweit die Praefatio sich auf den Heliand bezieht; eine 
untergeordnete die: ob und inwieweit Interpolationen in der 
Praefatio anzunehmen sind oder ob gar die ganze Praefatio eine 
Falschung des 16. Jahrhunderts sei. 


a. Ansichten iiber die Praefatio von Windisch: 

Bezweifler oder Gegner der Zugehérigkeit der Praefatio 
zum Heliand sind Schmeller, doch ohne durchschlagenden 
Grund, Puening? ihm folgend, und Kéne, in seiner Heliand- 
Ausgabe, sich auf Puening stiitzend; ferner Ensfelder, dessen 
franzésische Dissertation’ sich wissenschaftlich-skeptisch auch 
gegen die Liutger-Hypothese Schmellers und gegen einen 
Laiendichter des Heliand (vates, skop) aussprach.‘ 

Alle anderen Germanisten glaubten an die wenigstens teil- 
weise Echtheit der Praefatio: als erster Eccard selbst, auch 
Klopstock, der sich mit grossen Plinen iiber den Heliand trug‘ 
sowie die Altmeister Grimm, Lachmann und Middendorf* mit 
Beschrinkung auf den Prosateil auch Griinhagen,’ der betont, 
dass es undenkbar sei, dass ein Meisterwerk, wie es in der 
Praefatio geschildert ist, ginzlich verloren gegangen sei, der 
aber die alttestamentliche Dichtung fiir ein zu gewaltiges 
Unternehmen neben der neutestamentlichen halt, als dass ein 
Verfasser beide hatte vollenden kénnen. 

Zarncke® halt die Versus und den zweiten Teil des Prosa- 
stiicks fiir Interpolationen; letzterer sei hinzugefiigt, um den 


? 1851, im Programm des Gymnasiums zu Recklinghausen. 

® Strassburg 1853. 

‘ vgl. dariiber Windisch, a. a. O., S. 3. 

* s. Sievers Einl. S. 16, Anm. 3. 

* Minster, 1862, Uber die Zeit der Abfassung des Heliand. 

7In seinem “Otfrid und Heliand, eine historische Parallele,” v. J. 1855, 
Schulprogr. 

® “Berichte der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,” 1865, 
“Uber die Praefatio und die Versus de poeta.” 
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ersten Teil in Einklang zu bringen mit den Versus, die er fiir 
eine Nachahmung der Beda-Erzihlung (Hist. Eccl. IV 24) 
betr. Caedmon erklirt. Jedoch halt er an dem Gedanken 
fest, dass unser Heliand-Dichter auch das Alte Testament, 
gemiss der Praefatio, bearbeitet habe, doch sei diese Dichtung 
verloren gegangen. 


b. Ansichten iiber die Praefatio seit Windisch.— 

Zarnckes Anregung verdanken wir z. T. Ernst Windisch’s 
fiir die ganze Heliand-Forschung grundlegende Arbeit v. J. 
1868, “‘Der Heliand und seine Quellen,”’ welche auch das Problem 
der Praefatio eingehend erértert. Er erwihnt® die Vermu- 
tung Eccards, dass Badurad, der zweite Bischof von Pader- 
born, ein in Wuerzburg ausgebildeter Sachse, der Verfasser des 
Heliand sei. Er sucht nachzuweisen,‘ wie nichts in den nicht- 
interpolierten Zeilen der Praefatio unserm Heliand widerspricht, 
ausser der Bemerkung, dass der Heliand-Dichter auch das Alte 
Testament bearbeitet habe. Letzeres erklairt er fiir ausge- 
schlossen, u. a. hinweisend auf Heliand v. 2886 -8 u. v. 38 ff., 
wo Gottes Sohn auch als Schépfer Himmels und der Erden 
sowie als Lenker der Weltschicksale dargestellt wird, was 
offensichtlich dem Alten Testament widerspricht. Ich fiige 
hinzu, dass es auch dem Neuen Testament widerspricht und 
sogar Joh. 1, wo der “Logos” doch nur als Vermittler der Schép- 
fung geschildert wird, aber nicht als bleibender Weltregierer. 
Auch ist mir unzweifelhaft, dass unser Heliand-Dichter, der 
systematisch alle Anspielung auf das Alte Testament vermeidet, 
der die Juden viel unsympatischer als selbst die roemischen 
Gegner Jesu schildert, der nicht nur die Fiihrer und Verfiihrer 
der Juden streiten lisst mit dem Heiland, sondern das ganze 
Volk als seine wuterfiillten Gegner darstellt,—dass dieser 
Heliand-Dichter unméglich das Alte Testament bearbeitet 
haben kann, wo die Juden als das ‘“auserwihlte Gottesvolk”’ 
erscheinen, die mit mehr oder weniger Berechtigung alle anderen 
Volker als “unrein”’ und widergéttlich verachten.— 

Auf S. 23 jedoch erklirt Windisch, dass der Verfasser der 
Praefatio, ein Franke, niemals den sichsischen Heliand gesehen 
hat, daher seine Jmhalts-Angabe des Heliand fiir uns ganz 


®a.a.0.,S. 10. 
a. a. O., S. 12-16. 
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wertlos sei. Ausserdem irre ja auch die Praefatio in ihrer 
Behauptung betreffs des ‘‘ganzen Neuen Testaments,” falls 
nicht, was undenkbar sei, auch noch ein dritter Teil des Heliand, 
enthaltend die Apostelgeschichte und die Briefe des Neuen 
Testaments, existiert habe. 

Windisch schliesst (S. 24) mit der Behauptung, dass der 
Verfasser der Versus wenigstens den Anfang des Heliand gelesen 
habe, dass aber durch den angelsichsischen Bearbeiter der 
Praefatio Legenden iiber Caedmon mit Sagen iiber den 
Heliand-Dichter vermischt oder vertauscht wurden, wobei 
Windisch ausdriicklich auf seine Ubereinstimmung mit Griin- 
hagen" hinweist. 

Moritz Heyne in seiner Besprechung des Windischen 
Buches” erklirt die beiden Stiicke der Praefatio (A und V) 
fiir echt, d.h. nicht Falschungen des 16. Jahrhunderts, doch 
scheidet er mit Zarncke und Windisch eine Reihe von Siatzen 
als Interpolationen aus. Auch haben nach ihm A und V ver- 
schiedene Verfasser, die beide aus der Tradition schépfen und 
nicht urkundliche Nachricht geben. Die Hauptfrage 
jedoch, namlich, ob die Praefatio sich auf den Heliand bezieht, 
bejaht Heyne, sowohl fiir A als fiir V. A sei- von einem 
Franken verfasst, der als solcher mehr Interesse an dem frin- 
kischen Kaiser als an dem sachsischen Dichter nahm, iibrigens 
das Gedicht bloss von Hérensagen kenne. 

“Was aber,” so schreibt Heyne" “beide Dokumente (A und 
V) von dem Gedichte (dem Heliand) selbst berichten, muss als 
historisch angenommen werden” (!) und:"* ‘Die Praefatio sowohl 
wie die Versus gehen auf den Heliand. Sie berichten unabhangig 
von einander ungenaues iiber das Gedicht, nach Massgabe 
ihrer eigenen ungeniigenden Kenntnis davon.’”’ Auffallend ist 
nun, dass Heyne, trotz dieser Primissen und gegen Windisch, 
den Dichter des Heliand fiir einen Geistlichen, und zwar aus 
Fulda, erklirt, im schirfsten Gegensatz zu dem, was die 
Praefatio selbst deutlich sagt. 


4 ygl. sein friiher erwahntes: “Otfrid und Heliand” v. J. 1855. 
2 Z. f. d. Ph., I, 275-91. 

3 a.a.O.,S. 282. 

MS. 287. 
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Seit Windisch ist der Streit weitergegangen. Fir die 
Praefatio haben sich nach ihm die folgenden Gelehrten ausge- 
sprochen: neben Scherer und Riickert, Wackernagel” mit der 
Annahme, dass der Schreiber der Versus einen Codex, worin 
unser Heliand mit der Genesis vereinigt war, vor sich hatte; 
beide Stiicke stammten aber von verschiedenen Dichtern. 
Interessant ist seine Idee, dass die Einleitung zum Wessobrunner 
Gebet den Anfang des verlorenen alttestamentlichen Epos 
gebildet habe; wogegen iibrigens Schulte sich ausspricht. 

Bei der Wichtigkeit der Praefatio fiir unsere Untersuchung 
verlohnt es sich, in Kiirze auf Wackernagels Artikel einzugehen. 
Er fragt’? in etwas gewundenem Satzbau, gegen Windisch:'* 
“Wenn nun, was diese zwei Hauptpunkte: die Persénlichkeit 
des Dichters und die Zeit des Abfassung betrifft, die Praefatio 
und die Versus der Wahrheit entsprechen,—weshalb sollen sie 
inbetreff eines dritten, des Umfanges nimlich, den das Gedicht 
in seiner Vollstandigkeit gehabt, so ginzlich unglaubwiirdig 
sein?”’ 

Auf diese Frage erwidern wir folgendes: erstens entspricht 
das, was Praefatio und besonders die Versus iiber den einen 
Hauptpunkt, die Persénlichkeit des Dichters, sagen, durchaus 
nicht der Wahrheit; sweitens entspricht die Beschreibung des 
Heliand in den Versus unserm wirklichen Heliand so wenig, dass 
kein Mensch, der mur die Versus lesen wiirde, von sich aus 
auch nur auf den Gedanken kommen wiirde, dass die Versus 
von unserm Heliand reden. 

Beides werden wir weiter unten aus der Praefatio und den 
Versus beweisen, wenn wir am Schluss dieser Ubersicht iiber die 
sich widerstreitenden Aufstellungen der Gelehrten unser 
eigenes Urteil zu begriinden versuchen. 

Wackernagel’® bezeichnet das Alte Testament auch als einen 
durchaus geeigneten Gegenstand fiir einen epischen Dichter, 
der zur Bekehrung der Sachsen schreibt, gerade so wie es fiir 
die Goten (Ulfilas) und die Angelsachsen (Caedmon) war, 
natiirlich “mit Auswahl des episch-anziehendsten und typisch 
bedeutungsvollsten.”” Wenn wir nun aber in unserer Praefatio 


% ygl. “die altsichsische Bibeldichtung” Z. f. d. Ph. I, 291 ff. 
6 Z. f. d. Ph. IV, 62. 

17. f. d. Ph. I, 292. 

18 “Der Heliand und seine Quellen,” S. 12. 

9 Z. f. d. Ph. I, 293. 
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A 2 lesen, dass der Vates im Traume beauftragt wurde: “ut 
Sacrae legis praecepta . . . coaptaret,” so diirfen wir mit 
Recht fragen, ob irgend jemand mit Wackernagel gerade die 
Gesetzesvorschriften, welche als ‘“‘typisch bedeutungsvollstes”’ 
hier in der Praefatio einzig erwihnt waren,— man denke an die 
Ritualgesetze der Juden,— wirklich als das fiir uns oder gar fiir 
die vor kurzem noch sich heidnischer Gesetzesfreiheit erfreu- 
enden Sachsen “episch-anziehendste”’ (! !) bezeichnen méchte. 
Oder sollte wirklich jemand das, was die Verse 25-26 als Inhalt 
des Heliand angeben, sich als Gegenstand gerade eines Epos 
vorstellen kénnen? 

Noch fester als Wackernagel ist Grein von der absoluten 
Echtheit und Zuverlassigkeit der Praefatio einschliesslich der 
Versus iiberzeugt, gemiiss der Einleitung zu seiner poetischen 
Ubersetzung des Heliand.” Bei aller Anerkennung der Vor- 
trefflichkeit dieser seiner Ubersetzung sehen wir uns doch 
genétigt, seine Anschauung iiber die Praefatio als unhaltbar 
zu bezeichnen. Fiir unsere Untersuchung des Wortlautes der 
Praefatio und der Versus wollen wir nur seine Behauptung im 
Sinne behalten: “Diese Charakteristik des grossen altsichsi- 
schen Epos passt Wort fiir Wort genau auf den Heliand.” Ja, 
Grein geht soweit in seinem Vertrauen auf die Glaubwiirdigkeit 
der Praefatio und Versus, dass er aus ihnen, besonders aus v. 
32 der Versus, folgert: ‘wir diirfen mit Recht annehmen, erselbst 
(der Heliand-Dichter) habe dieselben (die fiinf vergangenen 
Weltalter) bereits in der alttestamentlichen Geschichte seinen 
Horern vorgefiihrt,’’ und dass er anfiigt: “Nach allem diesem 
scheint es mir keinem Zweifel zu unterliegen, dass jene Vorrede 
nebst den lateinischen Versen iiber den Dichter sich wirklich 
auf den Heliand bezieht.”’ 

Fiir die Echtheit der Praefatio, d.h. insoweit, dass sie keine 
nachtrigliche Filschung, etwa des Humanismus sei, traten 
ferner ein Riickert und Wagner, von denen der erstere eine 
Falschung fiir unméglich erklart, der letztere* die Praefatio 
wegen ihres Stils und Reimes dem zehnten beziehungsweise 
elften Jahrhundert zuweist. Er glaubt nicht an Interpolationen, 
sondern an beabsichtigte Wiederholungen. Er erkennt in der 


* Cassel 1869, S. 179-181. 
" j, J. 1881 in einem bemerkenswerten Aufsatze (Z. f. d. A. 25, 173). 
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endgiltigen Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen Teile die Hand 
eines kritiklosen und unwissenschaftlichen Kompilators. Er 
erklirt nicht nur die poetische Behandlung des Alten Testa- 
ments durch den Heliand-Dichter fiir durchaus unglaubwiir- 
dig,” sondern sogar die Beziehung zwischen Kaiser Ludwig und 
der Heliand-Dichtung, die sonst meist als zweifellos betrachtet 
wird, fiir weit entfernt von Wahrscheinlichkeit. 

Zahlreich sind jedoch auch die Gegner der Praefatio, die 
wenigstens den gréssten Teil als Fialschung beziehungsweise 
Interpolation ansehen. Riickert lehnt, trotz seiner obener- 
waihnten Verteidigung ihrer Echtheit, doch die Glaubwiirdig- 
keit der Praefatio entschieden ab.” J. W. Schulte” erklart sich 
gegen die Theorie von Interpolationen, bezeichnet vielmehr 
die ganze Praefatio als Falschung des Flacius selbst oder eines 
seiner literarischen Mitarbeiter im sechzehnten Jahrhundert. 
Gegen diese Ansicht spricht sich Sievers* aus, wegen des Aus- 
drucks “‘Uitteas,” der einem Gelehrten des sechzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts nicht bekannt sein konnte. Er schreibt beide Teile 
der Praefatio einem Angelsachsen zu, der weder sichsich noch 
iiberhaupt deutsch verstand. Doch glaubt er, dass das Alte 
Testament von unserm Dichter auch bearbeitet sei, aber freilich 
spaiter, nach dem Neuen Testament. 

Letztere Bemerkung enthilt sicher viel Uberzeugendes, 
wenn die Praefatio in ihrer Aussage betreffs des Alten Testa- 
ments glaubwiirdig wire, da es gewiss fiir den Dichter in 
jeder Weise niher lag, mit dem Neuen Testament zu beginnen, 
das erstens kiirzer und verstindlicher, zweitens wichtiger und 
niitzlicher fiir die Missionstatigkeit ist (man denke an 
Luther’s Bibeliibersetzung und die der spateren Missionare, 
die alle mit dem Neuen Testament anfangen). 

Roediger™ findet noch weitere Interpolationen in der Prae- 
fatio und setzt sie ins zehnte bzw. elfte Jahrhundert. 


2a.a.0O., S. 180. 
%S. Jostes i. Z. f. d. A. 40 (1896) S. 343. 


“Z. f. d. Ph. IV, 49, 1873, “Zum Heliand” und Schulprogramm Sagan 
1872. 


* Einleitung S. 25 ff., wo man nahere Einzelheiten findet. 
* A. f.d. A. V, 178 v. J. 1879. 
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Gieseke®” entdeckt noch eine gréssere Anzahl von Ein- 
schiebseln und weist die Praefatio einem Angelsachsen in 
Deutschland zu. 

Rieger™ erklirt, dass der Dichter der Versus zur Verherr- 
lichung seines nicht mit Caedmon identischen Helden nur das 
allgemeinste aus der Erzihlung tiber Caedmon herausgenom- 
men habe, aber in allen Details mit Absicht méglichst davon 
abweichend. In v. 27 beginne ein Stiimper seine Arbeit. 

A. Wagner®® erklirt irgendwelche Beziehungen zwischen 
Kaiser Ludwig und dem Heliand fiir héchst unwahrscheinlich 
und die Praefatio fiir das Werk eines skrupellosen Kompilators. 

Neben Kégel® ist ein Bezweifler der Praefatio auch Jostes*”* 
welcher Front macht gegen die Annahme, dass die Praefatio 
ein Vorwort zum Heliand sei, erklarend auch, dass sie nicht 
von einem Teutonen herriihre.— 

Fiir unsere gegenwiartige Untersuchung ist ja nur eigent- 
lich die eine Frage von Bedeutung: was sagt die Praefatio tiber 
die Heimat der Adressaten des Heliand? Bevor wir jedoch das 
zusammenstellen, was dariiber in der Praefatio zu finden ist, 
mussten wir die Frage beantworten: ist die Praefatio tiberhaupt 
glaubwiirdig? d.h. diirfen wir die Angaben der Praefatio iiber 
die Adressaten des Heliand ganz oder teilweise als geschichtliche 
Wahrheit ansehen? Und deshalb ist es fiir uns nétig gewesen, 
die Anschauungen der Forscher iiber die Echtheit, bzw. 
Glaubwiirdigkeit der Praefatio im allgemeinen und im einzelnen 
zu skizzieren. 


c. Unsere Kritik und Ablehnung der Praefatio: 


Da jedoch, wie wir gesehen, die Forscher selbst durchaus 
nicht iibereinstimmen, so miissen wir uns wohl oder iibel ein 
eigenes Urteil zu bilden suchen. Wir schliessen uns dabei 
dusserlich an den tibersichtlichen Gang der Untersuchung bei 
Windisch und Heyne an, wobei wir uns jedoch genétigt sehen 
werden, die Behauptungen dieser beiden Gelehrten fast iiberall 


27 Erfurter Progr. 

% Z. {. d. Ph., VII, 115 (1875). 

*Z. f.d. A., XXV, S. 173-181, 1881. 

* Sowohl in Paul’s Grundriss v. J. 1893 als auch in seiner Literaturge- 
schichte v. J.. 1894. Doch erklairt Koegel den echten Teil fiir véllig glaub- 
wiirdig! 
308 Z. f.d. A. XL, 341-68; “Der Dichter des Heliand.” 
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erheblich einzuschrinken. Beide Germanisten heben die 
folgenden sechs Punkte hervor, in denen, nach ihrer Uberzeu- 
gung, die Praefatio unsern Heliand richtig charakterisiert: 

1. Der Heliand ist in der Tat, wie die Praefatio angibt, zur 
Zeit Ludwigs des Frommen entstanden und durch seine Anre- 
gung. 

Bisher hat leider noch niemand den ernsthaften Versuch 
gemacht, aus dem Gedicht selbst irgend welche Beziehungen 
auf Kaiser Ludwig oder seine Zeit zu erweisen. Bis das ge- 
schieht, kann diese Behauptung—trotz ihrer Wahrscheinlich- 
keit, besonders im ersten Teile-noch nicht als Axiom 
angenommen werden. 

2. Der Heliand hat ersichtlich, genau wie es die Praefatio 
sagt, zum Zwecke: die Verbreitung des Christentums unter 
den Sachsen. 

Auch hierfiir fehlt irgend ein direcktes Zeugnis im Heliand 
selbst. Noch ist bis jetzt die Handschriften-Forschung ein- 
wandsfrei zu dem Resultat gekommen, dass der Urheliand, der 
uns ja leider noch immer fehlt, tatsaichlich gerade fiir séchsiche 
Leser oder Hérer, und fiir solche ausschliesslich, bestimmt 
gewesen sei. 

Aber selbst dies als wahrscheinlich oder als feststehend 
angenommen, spricht sich denn die Praefatio iiber diesen Punkt, 
dass der Heliand eine sichsiche Bekehrungsschrift sein sollte, 
wirklich unzweideutig aus? 

Wir lesen in der Praefatio*™ als Absicht Ludwigs und Zweck 
des Heliand: “ut cunctus populus suae ditioni subditus, Theu- 
disca loquens lingua, eiusdem divinae lectionis nihilominus 
notionem acceperit. Praecepit namque cuidam viro de gente 
Saxonum, qui apud suos non ignobilis vates habebatur, ut vetus 
ac novum Testamentun in Germanicam linguam poetice trans- 
ferre studeret, quatenus non solum literatis, verum etiam illi- 
teratis, sacra divinorum praeceptorum lectio panderetur.” 

Wer diese Zeilen ohne Vorurteil und ohne den Gedanken 
an den Heliand liest, kann sie nicht anders als so verstehen: 
Kaiser Ludwig wiinschte eine poetische Bearbeitung des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments in der deutschen (“Theudisca” 
bzw. Germanica. ! !), der Gesamtheit seiner Untertanen 


31 vgl. Praef., A. 1, Z. 4 ff. 
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(“cunctus populus suae dilioni subditus’’) verstindlichen 
Sprache; also nicht in irgend einem Dialekt, auch nicht in dem 
altsichsichen, der gerade um Aachen und den Kaiserhof herum 
schwerlich verstanden wurde, und in einer Form, die nicht 
nur den “literatis,” sondern auch den Ungebildeten die Bibel 
erdffnete. Letzteres schliesst auch die vielfach als Verlegen- 
heits-Aushilfe angenommene ‘“‘Kunstsprache” entschieden aus. 

Da Teil Al den niichternsten Eindruck der Praef. macht 
und in seiner Sachlichkeit sich vorteilhaft von A2 und V. 
abhebt, so wiegen diese Sitze aus Al, die ausserdem auch von 
den schirfsten ‘Kritikern nicht als mégliche ‘“Interpola- 
tionen” angesehen werden, besonders schwer. Wo steht, so 
frage ich, auch nur ein Wort von einer “‘altsaichsischen” Bear- 
beitung oder von der Absicht des Kaisers, das Evangelium 
gerade unter den Sachsen zu verbreiten, wie Windisch behauptet? 
Dass der Auftrag des Kaisers “viro de gente Saxonum”’ zu teil 
wird, das allein beweist doch gar nichts iiber den Dialekt. 
Im Gegenteil: wenn Al ausdriicken wollte, dass das poetische 
Werk in altsdchsisch verfasst sein sollte, so musste dies zwei- 
fellos besonders ausgesprochen werden und konnte es leicht 
durch die Ersetzung eines einzigen Wortes, nimlich, statt des 
“Germanicam”’ neben linguam, “‘suam” linguam!” 

Ob man nun A2. und V. fiir echt und glaubwiirdig hilt 
oder nicht,—jedenfalls geben sie auch nicht die Spur eines 
Anhaltes, dass das Gedicht in sichsischem Dialekt oder fiir 
die Sachsen verfasst werden sollte. Im Gegenteil: wir finden 
auch in A2, statt irgend einer Erwiaihnung der siachsischen 
Abkunft des Dichters, noch einmal den Ausdruck: “Theudisca 
poemata”’ und in v26 der Versus: ‘“‘propriam linguam,” welch’ 
letzteres sich nur auf die wiirdige, d. h. wohl poetische Form, 
nicht auf den Dialekt bezieht. 

So miissen wir, bei allem Respekt vor der Gelehrsamkeit 
des grossen Germanisten Windisch und seiner Gesinnungsge- 
nossen, mit Entschiedenheit bestreiten, dass die Praefatio 
selbst als Zweck der Bibeldichtung irgendwie die Verbreitung 
des Christentums “‘unter den Sachsen” bezeichnet. 

3. Windisch und Genossen behaupten ferner, dass die 
Praefatio den Heliand korrekt charakterisiere als von einem 
Sachsen verfasst, und zwar von einem beriihmten Volksdichter.- 
Auch hier ist Einschrinkung geboten. Erstensist die Zahl und 
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das Ansehen der Forscher, die in dem Verfasser des Heliand 
einen Kleriker, und nicht einen Laien sehen, zu gross, als dass 
man das Ergebnis als zweifellos hinstellen diirfte, als ob mit 
dem Worte: “Vates” die Praefatio eine unantastbare Charak- 
teristik des Heliand-Dichters gibe. 

Zweitens aber bezeichnet nur Al den Dichter als einen 
“apud suos non ignobilis vates,’’ wihrend A2 sowohl als V 
dieser Bezeichnung aufs schirfste widerspricht: A2 namlich 
betont, dass dieser selbe Vates: “‘adhuc artis huius penitus 
ignarus’” war, und V schildert den Verfasser zur Zeit des 
géttlichen Auftrages in idyllischer Weise als einen kleinen Land- 
mann und Viehhirten, ohne ein Wort von seiner Beriihmtheit 
als Vates zu sagen. Entsprechend ihrem Charakter als 
Legenden, denen doch die Wissenschaft nicht kritiklos Glaub- 
wirdigkeit zuerkennen kann, bemiihen sich beide, das 
Wunder der géttlichen Inspiration gerade dadurch um so 
héher hinaufzuschrauben, dass sie jede dichterische Tatigkeit 
oder eigene Befahigung des Inspirierten vor dem géttlichen 
Auftrag ausdriicklich in Abrede stellen.® 

4. Windisch und andere finden als viertes Charakteristi- 
kum des Heliand, dargeboten in der Praefatio, den Punkt, 
dass “der Inhalt des Neuen und Alten Testaments” vom 
Dichter in seiner Mundart dargestellt sei mit eingestreuten 
mystischen Erklirungen. Abgesehen von den “mystischen 
Erklarungen,”’ die im Heliand doch wohl zu vereinzelt sind, um 


% Vgl. hierzu die verbliiffend ahnliche, aber sehr unheilige Legende im 
iten Gedicht aus “Die Streiche des Pfaffen Ameis von dem Stricker” (Beginn 
des 13ten Jahrh.): Der schlaue Ameis narrt dort (v. 1410-21), einen wunder- 
glaubigen Probst durch den Bericht von der dreimaligen Ermahnung eines 
bisherigen Handarbeiters durch einen Engel,—entsprechend unseren Versus 
24 ff.,—sofort als Schriftgelehrter und amtierender Priester dffentlich aufzu- 
treten. Und der “‘torhafte” Probst glaubt dieses Marchen, weil (v. 1442-47): 

“Es saget uns so manches Buch (d.h. fiir ums hier: Praefatio und Versus) 

Von manchem, der da nimmerdar 

Zu einer Schul’ gekommen war, 

Vielmehr, dass Gott ihn nur erkannte 
Und seinen Geist hin zu ihm sandte 

Als Lehrer, der in kurzer Stund’ 

Ihm alle Weisheit machte kund.”’— 

Solche und dhnliche Wundermiaren waren im Mittelalter so verbreitet und 
beriichtigt, dass sie zum Gegenstand des Spottes im Volke wurden, trotz der 
Leichtglaubigkeit der urteilslosen Menge. 
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durch die Worte von Al “ubi commodum duxit” richtig 
bezeichnet zu sein; und abgesehen davon, dass, wie wir schon 
unter No. 2 gezeigt haben, die Praefatio mit keinem Wort auf 
eine Darstellung in der besonderen Mundart des sichsischen 
Dichters deutet, sie vielmehr direkt ausschliesst; ja auch 
abgesehen davon, dass Windisch selbst (freilich nicht alle For- 
scher,)* die Abfassung einer alitestamentlichen Bibeldichtung 
durch den Verfasser des Heliand im strikten Widerspruch zu 
der von ihm sonst glaubig angenommenen Praefatio, entschieden 
ablehnt;—von alle dem abgesehen, ergiebt sich bei genauer 
Priifung der Praefatio, dass nicht einmal das, was sie tiber das 
Neue Testament als Gegenstand der Dichtung des Vates an- 
deutet, der Wirklichkeit und unserem Heliand entspricht. 
Damit fallt natiirlich dieser ganze Punkt 4 dahin. 

Was sagt denn die Pracfatio iiber den neutestamentlichen In- 
halt des vermeintlichen Heliand? Wir stellen die einzelnen 
Ausdriicke zusammen: 

a. Al. “ut vetus ac novum Testamentum poetice trans- 
ferre studeret,” und A2: “omnis divina agit scriptura.”’ 

Zum Neuen Testament und zur “‘omnis scriptura” gehéren 
doch auch die Apostel-Geschichte, all’ die Episteln und die 
Offenbarung St. Johannis, welche in unserem Heliand gar nicht 
erwihnt sind, obgleich sie 16/29, also noch iiber die Hiilfte, 
des “novum Testamentum” ausmachen. 

b. Al: “Quatenus sacra divinorum praeceptorum lectio 
panderetur.” V. 25-26: “Incipe divinas recitare ex ordine 
leges. Transferre in propriam clarissima dogmata linguam” 
(v. 26). Wenn nun irgend etwas uns erfreut im Heliand, so 
ist es die Kunst, mit welcher der Dichter als ein echter Epiker, 
im Gegensatz zum lyrisch-doktrinaren Otfrid, die Ereignisse 
und 7aten im Leben Jesu den praecepta und leges und dogmata 
iiberordnet, mit Ausnahme der Bergpredigt; wie er die Lehr- 
reden, besonders im Joh. Evangelium, nach Méglichkeit kiirzt 
oder iibergeht und wie er fiir “dogmata” so wenig Ver- 
stindnis zeigt, dass gerade deshalb eine Reihe nambhafter 
Forscher es fiir undenkbar erkliren, dass ein “Kleriker” den 
Heliand verfasst habe. Und selbst diejenigen Forscher, 
welche aus anderen Griinden an der Urheberschaft oder doch 


* vgl. Zarncke und Wackernagel—Z. f. d. Ph. I, 291. 
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Mitwirkung eines Geistlichen festhalten, sind einig darin, dass er 
wohlweislich alle theoretischen, theologischen Auseinander- 
setzungen, alles, was an “‘dogmata”’ erinnert, aufs Ausserste 
eingeschriinkt hat. Wie kann man dann noch mit Windisch 
behaupten, dass die Praefatio den Inhalt des Heliand korrekt 
wiedergegeben habe? Vielmehr wird man einriumen miis- 
sen, dass der Verfasser der Praefatio entweder garnicht von un- 
serm Heliand und seinem Dichter spricht, sondern von 
der a/ttestamentlichen Bibeldichtung eines friiheren Bauern bzw. 
eines beriihmten Vates, oder dass, falls er von unserm Heliand 
redet, diesen auch nicht im geringsten kannte oder verstand. 
Die Zuverlissigkeit, oder richtiger “‘Unzuverlassigkeit,” der 
Praefatio wire in beiden Fiillen die gleiche. 

c. In Versus 31-34 lesen wir, dass der bisherige Ackerbauer 
metrische Gedichte in einer gelehrten Sprache (docta lingua!) 
diktierte und dabei: 

v. 31, “coeperat a prima nascentis origine mundi, 
quinque relabentis percurrens tempora secli, 


venit ad adventum Christi, qui sanguine mundum 
faucibus eripuit tetri miseratus Averni.” 


Was hat nun der Scharfsinn von anerkannten Meistern der 
Sprachforschung aus diesen vier Versen herausgelesen, nur, 
um die ganz unmégliche Hypothese aufrecht zu erhalten, dass 
diese vier Verse auf unsern Heliand gemiinzt seien? Wir miis- 
sen bei diesem Schlussabschnitt etwas linger verweilen, weil wir 
ihn als den Schlusstein unserer Beweisfiihrung fiir die véllige 
Unzuverlissigkeit der Praefatio inbezug auf den Heliand be- 
nutzen wollen. 

Zunichst geben wir eine, von keines Gedankens Blisse 
angekrinkelte, d. h. von keiner vorgefassten Meinung beein- 
flusste Ubersetzung dieser schlichten Verse: 

“Er (der Dichter-Bauer oder Bauer-Dichter) begann mit 
dem ersten Ursprunge der entstehenden Welt (v. 31), 

Fiinf Zeiten des zuriickfallenden Zeitalters durchlaufend (v. 32). 
Er kam bis zur Ankunft Christi, welcher durch sein Blut die Welt 

(v. 33) 
Aus dem Rachen der grisslichen Unterwelt (Hélle) mitleidsvoll 
herausriss.”’ (v. 34) 

Um diese Verse zu verstehen, bedarf es bloss einer Erklirung, 
namlich des in v. 32 benutzten Ausdruckes, iiber dessen Bedeu- 
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tung gliicklicher Weise fast alle Forscher einig sind. Die 
dort erwihnten fiinf Zeiten oder fiinf Zeitalter bedeuten in der 
Kirchen- und Gelehrtensprache des Mittelalters: die gesamte 
vorchristliche Weltgeschichte von der Schépfung bis zu Christi 
Geburt. 

Versuchen wir nun, uns einmal auf den Standpunkt zu stellen, 
als ob wir noch nie etwas vom Heliand gehért oder gelesen, und 
konstruieren wir uns, lediglich auf Grund der Angaben dieser 
vier Verse, den Inhalt der Dichtung, die sie beschreiben wollen. 
Jeder von uns wiirde ihn dann nicht anders als folgendermas- 
sen konstruieren: 

“Coeperat”’ d.h. Beginn der Dichtung: Ursprung der Welt 
(Schépfung). 


“Percurrens” d.h. Fortgang der Dichtung: Fiinf Zeitalter von 
Adam bis Christi Geburt. 
“Venit ad” d.h. Schluss der Dichtung: Ankunft Christi. 
Man sollte denken, dass sich auch dem voreingenommensten 
Auge dies als der Inhalt der in v. 31-34 beschriebenen Bibel- 
dichtung ergibt Diese biblische Dichtung fing an mit der 
Schépfung und erstreckte sich bis an die Ankunft Christi. 
Das kann doch unméglich etwas anderes heissen, als dass sie 
eben den Inhalt des Alten Testaments poetisch darstellte, dis 
zum Anfang des Neuen Testamentes. Dies scheint so einfach 
und selbstverstindlich, dass man sich eigentlich scheut, soviel 
Worte dariiber zu verlieren. Und doch sind wir dazu ge- 
zwungen, weil eine Reihe der, auch von uns, héchstgeschatzten 
Germanisten behaupten, dass diese selben Verse sich dennoch auf 
unseren neutestamentlichen Heliand beziehen, trotzdem der 
Inhalt dieses unseres Heliand jedem einzelnen der in v. 31-34 
klar angegebenen Bestimmungen ebenso klar widerspricht, 
indem unser Heliand 


weder 1. mit der Schépfung der Welt anfangt, 
noch 2. die fiinf alttestamentlichen Zeitalter durchlauft, 
noch 3. mit der Ankunft Christi schliesst,—sondern viel- 


mehr damit anfdngt. 


Wie aber vollbringen jene Germanisten das Wunder der 
Identifizierung des im Heliand vorhandenen meutestamentlichen 
Epos mit der in diesen Versus skizzierten alttestamentlichen 
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Bibeldichtung? Noch Zarncke,™ verstand die obigen vier 
Verse genau wie wir® und erklirte sie durch die Annahme, dass 
der Verfasser der Versus nur eine Handschrift des alitestament- 
lichen Teiles der Bibeldichtung vor sich gehabt habe. Aber 
Windisch selbst wendet sich™* dagegen, mit den Worten: 

“Und dennoch beziehen sich die letzten vier Verse . . . 
einzig und allein auf den Heliand. Eine genaue Vergleichung 
nimlich hat mich iiberzeugt, dass der Verfasser der Versus in 
seiner Inhaltsangabe weiter nichts mitteilt als’—und nun 
kommt die Uberraschung,—‘‘ein Exzerpt der Verse des Heliand 
38-53. Hier stehen ganz dieselben Gedanken fast mit denselben 
Wendungen. (vgl. auch S. 24: “Denn, wie wir nachgewiesen 
haben, hatte der Verfasser der Versus wenigstens den Anfang 
des Heliand gelesen.”’) 

Die Einzelheiten seiner Beweisfiihrung haben keine direkte 
Beziehung auf unser Thema; ihr Resultat aber ist von so 
vielen unserer bedeutendsten Germanisten acceptiert worden, 
dass wir uns doch damit auseinandersetzen miissen. Zu dem 
Zwecke drucken wir hier die Verse aus dem Heliand ab (v. 
38-53), welche nach Windisch dem Versus-Dichter die falsche 
Vorstellung vom Inhalt der Bibeldichtung gegeben haben, und 
schliessen die hierher gehérigen Urteile der Nachfolger von Win- 
disch an. 


38 “all so he it fan them anginne thuru is énes craht 
uualdanid gisprak, thuo hie érist thesa uuerold giscuop 
40 endi thuo all bifieng mid énu uuordo, 
himil endi erda endi al that sea bihlidan égun 
giuuarahtes endi giuuahsanes: that uuard thuo all mid uuordon 
godas 
fasto bifangan, endi gifrumid after thiu, 
huilic than liudscepi landes scoldi 
45 uufi dost giuualdan, eftho huar thiu uueroldaldar 
endon scoldin. En uuas iro thuo noh than 
firio barnun biforan, endi thiu fibi uuarun agangan: 
scolda thuo that sehsta saliglico 
cuman thuru craft godes endi Cristas giburd, 


* In seinem Aufsatze v. J., 1865. 
*% vgl. auch Windisch “Der Heliand und seine Quellen,” 1868 S. 13-14. 
™ a. a. O., S. 14 ff. 
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50 hélandero best, hélagas géstes 
an thesan middilgard managon te helpun, 
firio barnon ti frumon uuid fiundo nid, 
uuid dernero duualm. 
(Handschrift Monacensis, Ausgabe von O. Behaghel, Halle, 1910 


Moritz Heyne findet in seiner obenerwihnten ausfiihrlichen 
Besprechung von “Der Heliand und seine Quellen’® die 
Ubereinstimmung beider Denkmiler, d.h. der Versus 31-34 
und des Heliand v. 38-53, ‘“durchschlagend fiir die Annahme 
von Windisch, dass der Versus-Dichter von der in seinen 
Hinden befindlichen Handschrift des Heliand nur diese Verse las 
und in ihnen eine Angabe des Inhaltes des Heliand erblickte.” 

Wm. Wackernagel™ zweifelt, ob v. 31-34 der Versus, wie 
Windisch** u.a. annehmen, in der Art ihrer Fassung auf den 
Versen 38-53 unseres Heliand beruhen und greift damit das 
Fundament der Beweisfiihrung von Windischan. Aber auch er 
sieht in den Versus 31-34 eine korrekte Inhaltsangabe des 
“zweiten neutestamentlichen Teils der Dichtung, nimlich der 
Geschichte des Herrn von seiner Geburt bis zum Erlésungstode, 
also eben bloss der Evangelien.”’* 

Durch welche Hilfsmittel der Interpretation Wackernagel’s 
Auffassung unserer Versus: “ab origine mundi—ad adventum 
Christi’ als eine Wiedergabe des Inhaltes der neutestament- 
lichen Evangelien dem schlichten Menschenverstande klar 
gemacht werden kénnte, vermégen wir nicht zu erkennen. 

Auch Sievers* meint, dass “das Bedenken gegen die Schluss- 
verse durch Windisch hinlinglich aus dem Wege geraiumt ist, 
indem dieser zeigte, dass jene Worte nur aus der Einleitung 
unseres Heliand zusammengestoppelt sind.” Wir fragen er- 
staunt, mit welchem Rechte Sievers diese Verse (47b-53a) als 
“Einleitung bezeichnen kann, indem er die natiirlich mit v. 1 
beginnende wirkliche Einleitung véllig ignoriert und nur einer 
Theorie zu liebe diese nicht einmal auf der ersten Seite der 
Handschriften stehenden Verse dafiir substituiert? Sievers 


%Z.f.d. Ph. I, 282. 

37 Z. f. d. Ph. I, 291 ff. 

%a.a.O.S. 14 ff. 

39S, 292 f. 

40 In der Einleitung zu seinem “‘Heliand” (S. 37). 
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schreibt ferner: “‘Dem Verfasser der Versus lag nur der Heliand, 
nicht auch die alttestamentlichen Stiicke vor.” 

Endlich lesen wir in Wagners “‘Die Heliand Vorreden’™ 
“Ich behaupte mit Windisch, dass sich die Verse 31-34 nicht nur 
auf den Heliand beziehen, sondern direkt aus demselben hervor- 
gegangen sind. Ich halte sie fiir ein misslungenes Exzerpt 
der Heliand-Verse 38-53. Die Ausdriicke coeperat (v. 31) und 
percurrens (v. 32) lassen keinen Zweifel, dass er im Heliand 
v. 38-53 eine Inhaltsangabe vor sich zu haben wihnte und 
demgemiss berichtete. Entweder lag ihm nur der Anfang des 
Heliand vor, oder er las nicht weiter: in jedem Falle glaubte er, 
der Dichter habe das Alte und das Neue Testament behandelt.” 

Der Unterschied zwischen Wackernagel und Wagner besteht 
einzig darin—aber dies ist ein wichtiger Punkt—, dass Jetzterer 
in unsern Versus die Inhaltsangabe einer die ganze Bibel (Altes 
Testament und Neues Testament) umfassenden Dichtung 
erkennt, wihrend ersterer nur unseren neutestamentlichen 
Heliand darin abgespiegelt sieht. 

Jedenfalls sehen wir: es fehlt diesen Versus 31-34 nicht an 
stattlichen und selbstsicheren Kronzeugen dafiir, dass diese 
Verse den Inhalt des uns erhaltenen Heliand angeben wollen. 
Und obwohl nun diese Inhaltsangabe Wort fiir Wort dem 
wirklichen Inhalt unsers Heliand widerspricht, bringt das diese 
Kronzeugen in keine Bedenken oder Zweifel, weil sie dieser 
Widerspriiche Liésung glauben gefunden zu haben in der wunder- 
baren Hypothese, dass der Versus-Dichter bei seiner kargen 
Inhaltsangabe sich nur auf v. 47-53 des Heliand, die er zufallig 
aufschlug und fiir eine Inhaltsangabe der Dichtung hielt (!!), 
gestiitzt habe. 

Wir kénnen nicht verhehlen, dass wir dieser psychologi- 
schen Erklirungskunst verstindnislos gegeniiberstehen, auch 
in ihrem zweiten Wunderwerk, der Lésung des Problems; dass 
es uns unbegreiflich ist, wie irgend jemand mit gesunden Sinnen 
den Inhalt des Heliand, wie er uns vorliegt, mit diesen Worten 
beschreiben konnte, selbst wenn er, was an sich héchst unwahr- 
scheinlich wire, gerade auf die Verse 47-53 bei seinem Herum- 
schlagen des Cottonianus-Pergaments stiess. Lehrreich ist 
es, zum Vergleiche heranzuziehen die Art, wie Klopstock, der 


“Z. f. d. A. XXV, 177 ff. 
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schwerlich mehr Altsiachsisch verstand als der Versus-Dichter, 
den Inhalt des Heliand so zutreffend und doch so ganz ver- 
schieden von. den Versus angab:* “Das Fragment fingt 
von Christi Geburt an und geht bis auf das Gespriich mit den 
Jiingern von Emmaus.” 

Stellen wir uns die Sache menschlich-natiirlich vor: Nach 
der Annahme dieser Germanisten hatte der Versus-Dichter, ein 
der lateinischen Sprache miichtiger Mann, die Handschrift 
Cottonianus unseres Heliand, mit Kapitel-Einteilung (!) vor 
sich, wusste von des Dichters unliterarischer Vergangenheit 
und seiner himmlischen Berufung zum Bibeldichter und war 
begeistert von dieses Dichters Werk, sei es durch Hérensagen, 
sei es durch eigene Lektiire, wenn auch nur im engsten Masse. 
Dieser Versus-Dichter will nun sein Lobgedicht schliessen mit 
ein paar Versen, die den inhalt dieses so bewunderungs- 
wirdigen Gedichtes, unseres Heliand, angeben sollen. Die 
Médglichkeit erscheint ausgeschlossen, dass er den Dialekt des 
Cottonianus beherrschte: denn dann mussten ein paar Minu- 
ten geniigen, ihm zu einer richtigeren Einsicht des Inhaltes zu 
verhelfen als sie sich in v. 31-34 offenbart. Da er nun, wie 
allgemeine Ansicht der Gelehrten zu sein scheint, als Angelsach- 
se oder Franke oder Romane, des altsichsischen Dialektes von 
C gar nicht oder doch nur teilweise machtig war, so gab es fiir ihn 
drei Wege: entweder nichts mehr iiber den Inhalt hinzuzufii- 
gen und mit v. 30 abzuschliessen, oder einen Sachverstindigen zu 
Rate zu ziehen oder sich se]bst aus dem Werk nach Méglichkeit 
zu orientieren. Das erste wire wohl berechtigt gewesen, 
da der Inhalt schon kurz vorher, v. 25-26, im allgemeinen 
skizziert war; das zweite war um so leichter, als da, wo das 
kostbare Manuskript C sich befand, sicher wenigstens ein 
Mensch zu finden sein musste, der es entweder selbst lesen 
konnte oder doch von dem Inhalte der Dichtung eine Kenntnis 
hatte, die der Wahrheit niher kam, als unsere Verse. Gesetzt 
aber den Fall, dass keiner dieser ersten zwei Wege gangbar 
war fiir den Versus-Dichter, so konnte er sich, selbst bei sehr 
mangelhaftem Verstindnis des altsichsischen Idioms, doch 
nicht allzuschwer aus dem Manuskript, das ihm ja vorlag,* 


“ Vgl. Sievers Enleitung S. 17 Anm. 3. 
* Vgl. Heyne, Sievers u. a. 
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selbst bessere Information iiber seinen Inhalt holen, als v. 31-34 
enthalten. Solche Selbstinformierung nehmen ja auch Win- 
disch und seine Nachfolger an. 

Aber was fiir ein sinnwidriges und undenkbares Verfahren 
muten sie ihm zu! Jeder vernunftbegabte Mensch, der den 
Anfang einer Dichtung, geschrieben in einer ihm nur wenig 
bekannten Sprache, angeben soll, wiirde natiirlich zunichst die 
erste Seite des Werkes ansehen und zu entziffern suchen. 
Hiatte der Versus-Dichter dies nichstliegende getan, so hitte er 
gleich im ersten Satze unseres Heliand (v. 3) erkannt, dass vom 
“riceo Crist”? die Rede ist und nicht von der “Schépfung der 
Welt,” und hitte gewiss seinem “coeperat’”’ nicht die Worte: 
“a prima nascentis origine mundi” folgen lassen, zumal selbst 
einem nicht Altsaichsisch noch auch Deutsch beherrschenden, 
sowie ungelehrten Dichter die bald folgenden Worte: “léra 
Cristes” (v. 6), “craft fan Criste” (v. 12), ‘““éuangelium” (v. 13), 
“Matheus endi Marcus’”’ (v. 18), ““Lucas endi Johannes” (v. 19) 
klar machen mussten, dass hier wohl schwerlich von der 
Schépfung der Welt (!!) die Rede sei, sondern von Christus, 
von den bekannten vier Evangelisten und von dem Anfange 
des Evangeliums St. Luka. Nach der Meinung jener Germa- 
nisten aber hatte er gegen all’ diese seibst fiireinen Auslander 
verstindlichen und sicher jedem Christen wohlbekannten 
Namen vdéllig blind sein miissen, nur um dann auf einmal bei 
v. 38 doppelt scharfsichtig zu werden und gerade diese fiir jeden 
Ubersetzer schwierige Stelle plitzlich aufzugreifen und poetisch 
wiederzugeben. 

Ebenso unbegreiflich erscheint, woher der Versus-Dichter 
sich das Material fiir seine Bemerkung iiber den Schluss des 
Heliand (‘‘ad adventum Christi”) verschafft hat. Es ware wie- 
derum das einzig praktische gewesen, sich die letsten Verse oder 
Seiten der Dichtung anzusehen, um zu erfahren, womit die 
Dichtung endet. Und wiederum bedurfte er nur einer geringen 
Kenntnis des Altsichsischen, wie sie wohl von jedem gebildeten 
Franken oder Angelsachsen damaliger Zeit zu erwarten war, 
zuma] falls er sich fiir eine altsichsische Dichtung wie den 
Heliand interessierte, um ihn zu iiberzeugen, dass am Schlusse 
des Werkes (v. 5939-68) weder vom alttestamentlichen 
Israel noch von der “adventus Christi,” sondern von Emmaus 
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(v. 5958) und dem Zusammentreffen des kiirzlich gekreuzigten 
Christus mit zwei Jiingern die Rede ist. 

Und wenn es dann dem Versus-Dichter noch immer un- 
méglich war, sich vorzustellen, was wohl] zwischen dem Anfang 
des Evangeliums St. Luka und dem Ende (Begegnung der 
Emmaus-Jiinger) in der Bibeldichtung beschrieben sein mochte, 
—obwohl jedes Kind sich das denken konnte,—so brauchte er 
ja nur die Anfainge einiger Kapitel, in die, wie die Praefatio 
selbst bezeugt, die ihm vorliegende Handschrift geteilt war, 
anzusehen, um sich auch dariiber geniigend zu informieren. 
Gar schnell und leicht hatten ihn z. B. zu Beginn des cap. II 
Namen wie Zacharias (v. 96) Hierusalem (v. 97) Gabriel 
(v. 120) belehrt, dass auch hier keinesfalls von der Welt- 
schépfung, sondern von der Botschaft des Erzengels Gabriel 
an den Priester Zacharias in Jerusalem die Rede sei. Oder 
sollen wir uns den Versus-Dichter so véllig baar jeder christ- 
lichen Bildung vorstellen, dass er z. B. im 5. Kapitel des Heliand 
bei den schon damals “international” bekannten Namen: 
Rémuburg (339), Octauianas (340), késure (342), Ioseph 
(357), Bethlehem (359), Mariun (361), Davides (363) auf die 
alttestamentliche Anfangsgeschichte des Menschengeschlechtes 
(Adam und Eva, Kain und Abel, Noah und Henoch) geraten 
hitte, anstatt sofort das jedem Getauften auch damals schon 
wohlbekannte Weihnachtsevangelium von der Geburt Christi 
darin zu erkennen. 

Doch genug der Einzelheiten. Sie waren nétig, weil die 
durch sie zu widerlegenden Behauptungen von einem so 
hoch angesehenen Germanisten wie Windisch aufgestellt und, 
soviel sich ersehen lisst, ohne nennenswerten Widerspruch 
immer aufs neue wiederholt worden sind. 

Es sollte eigentlich nicht nétig sein, sich des Langeren mit 
dem Einwand zu befassen, den nur die Verlegenheit eingeben 
konnte, dass “adventus Christi’ hier nicht die “Ankunft 
Christi ins Fleisch,” sondern die ‘‘Wiederkunft Christi zum 
jiingsten Gericht,” bedeute. Gegen letztere Erklarung sprechen 
vier entscheidende Griinde: 

a. Die Wiederkunft Christi liegt am Ende des sechsten 
Zeitalters und nicht des fiinften. Der Verfasser der Versus hat 
aber in den vorhergehenden Versen deutlich ausgesprochen, 
dass den Bibeldichter das Durchlaufen der “‘fiinf” Zeitalter 
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nur “ad adventum Christi” gefiihrt habe. Wollte er mit 
“adventus Christi” die s. g. Wiederkunft Christi bezeichnen, so 
hatte er unbedingt in v. 32 schreiben miissen: “sex... 
percurrens tempora.’’ Schon dieser eine Grund geniigt vdéllig 
zum Beweise, dass “‘adventus Christi,’”’ als am Schluss des 
fiinften Zeitalters, nichts anderes als die Geburt Christi, mit 
welcher das sechste Zeitalter begann, bedeuten kann. Doch 
mégen die anderen Gegengriinde noch kurz angefiihrt werden: 

b. “‘Adventus Christi’’ kann zwar unter gewissen Umstanden 
auch von der Wiederkunft Christi verstanden werden, aber nur 
wenn durch den ganzen Zusammenhang, oder durch ein hinzu- 
gefiigtes ‘‘secundus”’ oder “‘tertius’” irgend eine Verwechslung 
mit dem “primus adventus’’ ausgeschlossen ist, z. B. wenn 
Christus selbst zu seinen Lebzeiten von seiner kiin/ftigen “‘ad- 
ventus”’ redet oder die Apostel und die Kirche nach Christi 
Himmelfahrt von seiner “adventus” sprechen. In den ganzen 
Versus wird aber Christus, sein Leben und Sterben und Himmel- 
fahrt kein einziges Mal erwihnt, ausser hier in dem Ausdruck 
“adventus” Christi, der deshalb hier einzig und allein die 
Ankunft Christi im Fleisch, d.h. seine Menschwerdung, be- 
zeichnen kann. 

c. “Adventus” kann auch deshalb hier unméglich “ Wieder- 
kunft’”’ bedeuten, weil dann der von den Versus angegebene 
Inhalt der Dichtung weit iiber die Grenzen einer “Bibeldich- 
tung” hinauswiese. Denn dann hitte diese Dichtung ausser 
dem Alten Testament (v. 31-32) nicht nur das irdische Leben 
Jesu, sondern die ganze Weltgeschichte bis zur Wiederkunft 
Christi beschrieben, einschliesslich zum mindesten der Apostel- 
geschichte, der Episteln und der Offenbarung St. Johannis, 
d.h. sie wire ein Werk gewesen, dessen Gewaltigkeit,—beson- 
ders wenn verglichen mit der Leistungsfahigkeit eines altsach- 
sischen ‘‘Bauerndichters’—, uns denn doch zu weit in die 
mystischen Héhen mittelalterlicher Heiligenlegenden versetzen 
wilde. 

d. Der Schlusssatz (v. 33 u. 34) tiber die Errettung der 
Welt von der Hélle durch sein Blut” wiirde durchaus unpassend 
sein als Erginzung zu der ‘‘Wiederkunft Christi.” Wo immer 
von dieser Wiederkunft die Rede ist, da folgt als Zusatz, fast 
mechanisch, die Zweckbestimmung: “zu richten die Lebendigen 
und die Toten,” oder eine Beziehung auf “das Sitzen zur Rechten 
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Gottes,”” aber niemals ein Riickblick auf das, was Christus, 
Jahrtausende vorher, im Stande seiner Erniedrigung, durch sein 
Blut zur Erlésung der Welt vollbracht hat. 

Wenn wir nun gezeigt haben, dass gar keine Méglichkeit 
besteht, das “adventus” auf die “Wiederkunft” Christi zu 
deuten und durch diese neue Kiinstelei des Einschlusses des 
Lebens Jesu den in den Versus angegebenen Inhalt fiir unsern 
Heliand zurechtzustutzen, so ist damit wohl der Schlussstein 
gelegt zu dem Beweise, dass diese ganze Inhaltsangabe der 
Versus zwar auf eine alttestamentliche Bibeldichtung passen mag, 
aber nie und nimmer auf unsern Heliand. Nehmen wir noch 
dazu die Persénlichkeit jenes Bauerndichters, wie sie uns in den 
Versus vor die Augen tritt, und vergleichen sie mit dem Dichter 
des Heliand, wie er sich uns mit jedem tieferen Eindringen 
deutlicher offenbart als ein reichbegabter, sozial hochstehender 
Mann mit weitestem Horizont, wohlvertraut mit der Welt in al- 
len ihren Erscheinungen, mit den Menschen in ihren ver- 
schiedensten Stinden und Berufen,—so werden wir keinen 
Augenblick daran zweifeln, dass diese beiden Persénlichkeiten 
unmdglich mit einander identisch sein kénnen. Damit aber 
fallen fiir unsern Heliand die Versus als ginzlich unzuverlissig 
aus. Ebenso aber auch A2, das ja nur den Versuch darstellt, 
eine kiinstliche Briicke zu schlagen zwischen dem in den nicht 
interpolierten Teilen von Al gegebenen niichternen Bericht 
und den in den Versus tibermittelten, wohl dem angelsich- 
schen Caedmon-Cyklus angehérenden Legenden. 

Wir kehren nun zuriick zu dem Schema der Windischen Be- 
weisfiihrung, dass die Praefatio in fiinf von sechs Punkten die 
Wahrheit iiber den Heliand angebe (s. 0. S. 202). Punkt 4 
(s. o. S. 204) hatte uns Anlass zu dieser langeren Auseinander- 
setzung gegeben, weil er fiir unser Thema von grésserer Bedeu- 
tung war. Wir hatten bestreiten miissen, dass die Versus sich 
auf unseren Heliand oder irgend eine neutestamentliche Dich- 
tung beziehen, und diese Versus daher ginzlich abgelehnt, soweit 
irgendeine Heliand-Forschung in Betracht kommt. 

Die letzten Punkte: 5 und 6, in denen nach Windisch die 
Praefatio den Heliand richtig schildert, sind nicht von Be- 
deutung, am wenigsten fiir unser Thema. Doch wollen wir sie 
der Vollstandigkeit halber in aller Kiirze behandeln. 
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Punkt 5. Dieser betrifft die Angaben der Praefatio iiber 
die Einteilung der Bibeldichtung in Kapitel, ‘‘vitteae.”” Solche 
Kapitel-Einteilung finden wir nun in der Tat im Cottonianus, 
aber in keiner anderen uns erhaltenen Handschrift. Es lasst 
sich nichts dagegen einwenden, dass, falls die Praefatio sich 
auf den Heliand bezog, sie héchst wahrscheinlich dem Codex 
Cottonianus zugehért haben muss, wofiir auch andere Anzeichen 
sprechen wiirden. Dann muss aber eine alttestamentliche 
Bibeldichtung, und zwar von demselben Dichter herriihrend, 
unbedingt mit dem Cottonianus und der Praefatio (zu einem 
Bande) verbunden gewesen sein, weil sonst alle die in Al und 2 
und in V erhaltenen Inhaltsangaben nicht mit dem Codex in 
Ubereinstimmung zu bringen wiren (s. o. S. 202 ff.). Die ver- 
schiedensten Vermutungen sind nun betreffs dieser alttesta- 
mentlichen Bibeldichtung aufgestellt worden: Teile von ihr 
seien in ags. Ubertragung in den Genesis-Fragmenten gerettet; 
oder: ihre ersten Verse seien in den Einleitungsversen zum 
Wessobrunner Gebet bewahrt; oder: unser Heliand-Dichter 
habe selbst diese alitestamentliche Dichtung verfasst, aber 
nach dem neutestamentlichen Heliand,—was jedoch mit den 
Angaben der Praefatio (bes. Versus 25 und 31) schwer in Ein- 
klang zu bringen sein wiirde: denn eine Besingung der jiidischen 
Geschichten des Alten Testaments wire schwer vereinbar 
sowohl mit den Anschauungen eines altsichsischen ‘“‘skop”’ als 
auch mit den Zwecken einer Missionsschrift zur Gewinnung der 
alten Sachsen. Wir iibergehen die Begriindung bzw. Zuriickwei- 
sung dieser und ahnlicher Hypothesen als ausserhalb unsers 
Themas liegend, mussten sie jedoch erwihnen, um zu zeigen, 
auf wie schwachen Fiissen sogar die Angaben der Praefatio tiber 
die Bearbeitung des Alten Testamentes stehen. 

Punkt 6. Dieser bezieht sich auf die Bemerkungen der 
Praefatio iiber die hohe Anerkennung, welche die Bibeldichtung 
gefunden “bei denen, die sie verstanden!’’ (letztere Worte mit 
Recht von Windisch bzw. Sievers als Interpolation bezeichnet). 
Wenn die Forschung ehrlich sein will, so muss sie bekennen, dass 
irgendwelche historischen Zeugnisse auch fiir diesen Punkt 
nicht vorhanden sind. Es besteht viel mehr Grund zu der An- 
nahme, dass zur Zeit Ludwigs des Frommen weder die héhere 
Geistlichkeit noch die Ménche in der uns im Heliand vorliegen- 
den Form der Bibeldichtung das Ideal einer Missionsschrift gese- 
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hen haben, da es in Sprache und Lebensanschauung doch gar 
zu sehr von dem kirchlich approbierten Stil der Missionspredig- 
ten abstach und zu wenig von dem kirchlich sanktionierten 
“dreifachen Schriftsinn” (vgl. Otfrid) enthielt. Auch die 
Geschichte der Manuskripte des Heliand spricht eher gegen als 
fiir eine so hohe Anerkennung und Bewunderung, wie sie in der 
Praefatio ausgedriickt sind. (Vgl. auch, was Thegan in seinem 
“Leben Ludwigs d. Frommen” iiber dessen Verachtung der 
Volksgesinge sagt, S. 11). 

Uberblicken wir noch einmal den etwas langen Weg unserer 
Untersuchung iiber die Praefatio, so kénnen wir unser Urteil 
dahin zusammenfassen: 

Trotz aller Versuche hat sich bisher eine Beziehung der 
Praefatio auf unsern Heliand nicht beweisen lassen. Insbeson- 
dere erscheint die Zuverlissigkeit der Praefatio in ihren 
Angaben iiber den Zweck des Heliand sowie tiber die Persén- 
lichkeit seines Dichters bei tieferem Eindringen immer zweifel- 
hafter. Deshalb miissen wir auch bei unserer Frage nach der 
Heimat der Adressaten des Heliand auf die Praefatio als Er- 
kenninisquelle in allen ihren Teilen verzichten. 


II 
WAS KANN AUS DEM HELIAND SELBST ERSCHLOSSEN WERDEN? 


Zwar ist unser Epos schon verschiedentlich auf Anzeichen 
untersucht worden, aus denen der Forscher etwas iiber die 
Persénlichkeit des Dichters, seinen Stand, seine literarische und 
theologische Vorbildung, oder iiber die Heimat der Dichtung 
und des Dichters kiihn erraten oder wissenschaftlich erschlies- 
sen kénnte. Jedoch war der Erfolg bisher wenig befriedigend, 
und zwar, wie es scheint, z. T. aus folgenden Griinden: 

Erstens ist bei dem s.g. Heimats-Problem vielfach nicht 
scharf genug in der Fragestellung unterschieden worden zwischen 
der Heimat des Dichters, der Heimat der Dichtung und der 
Heimat der Adressaten. Es wire natiirlich theoretisch denk- 
bar, dass alle drei zusammenfielen, dass z. B. der Dichter aus 
der Essener Gegend stammte, in einem benachbarten Kloster 
das Werk verfasste und es auch fiir seine sichsischen Volksge- 
nossen im angrenzenden Ruhrgebiet oder doch in Westfalen 
bestimmte. Wir kénnen die Méglichkeit einer solchen Identitat 
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nicht fiir ausgeschlossen erkliren, ebensowenig aber die entge- 
gengesetzte, nimlich, dass der Dichter zwar in der Essener 
Gegend sein Werk verfasste, deshalb aber durchaus nicht dort 
seine eigene Heimat hatte, und dass sein Werk fiir einen weit 
entfernten Teil des Sachsenlandes bestimmt war. Und die 
ganzen damaligen Zeitverhiltnisse in Kirche und Staat, die 
Zustinde in Klosterschulen und Bibliotheken, sprechen viel 
mehr fiir die letztere Méglichkeit als fiir die Identitats-Theorie. 

Gerade um diese Identitaéts-Theorie von vornherein zu ver- 
meiden, beschriinkt sich unsere Arbeit gemiass ihrem Titel auf 
die Untersuchung der Frage nach der Heimat allein der Adres- 
saten, wobei wir uns wohl bewusst bleiben, dass auch bei dieser 
scharfen Sonderung in der Untersuchung und bei Nichtiiber- 
einstimmung der ‘drei Heimaten:’’ des Werkes, des Dichters 
und der Adressaten—ein gegenseitiger Einfluss der einen Heimat 
auf die andere nur naturgemiss wire, in der Weise, dass der 
Dialekt der Handschriften eine Mischung der Dialekte der drei 
Heimaten oder zweier derselben sein kénnte oder dass der Jand- 
schaftliche Hintergrund des Gedichtes durch die Landschafts- 
verhiltnisse in zwei oder drei Heimaten seine Farben erhielt. 

Zweitens scheint manchmal ein gewisser Lokalpatriotismus 
oder die zufillige intimere Bekanntschaft mit dem Dialekt einer 
besonderen Gegend, vielleicht unbewusst, die Untersuchung 
beeinflusst zuhaben. Sonst wiirde die iiberreiche Buntscheckig- 
keit der gefundenen ‘“‘Resultate” schwer erklirlich sein. 
Gibt es doch kaum eine Gegend im damaligen Mittel-Europa, 
auf die nicht hingewiesen ist als die wahrscheinliche ‘‘Heimat 
des Heliand,”’ von England selbst her, tiber Holland, Ostfries- 
land, entlang der Nordseekiiste bis Hamburg und Schleswig; 
sowie weiter siidlich, von Werden a.d. Ruhr iiber Hildesheim 
und Halberstadt bis Magdeburg, oder auf der Linie von Mainz, 
Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Merseburg,—ganz zu schweigen von 
Reichenau. 

Von irgend einer Einigkeit oder auch nur einer tiiberwiegen- 
den Meinung kann bisher durchaus noch keine Rede sein. 
Dabei darf nicht geleugnet werden, dass jede Anschauung 
hervorragend tiichtige Vertreter gefunden hat, die, ein jeder 
an seinem Teile, wichtige Bausteine zur endgiltigen Lésung 
herbeigetragen haben. Von einer solchen aber sind wir noch 
immer weit entfernt. Sollte drittens und letztens der Haupt- 
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grund dafiir nicht in der bisherigen Vernachlissigung der litera- 
rischen Seite liegen? Kann nicht der Jnhalt der Dichtung, neben 
und iiber der Form, viel mehr noch ausgebeutet werden auf An- 
zeichen hin, die uns das dunkle Heimatsproblem erhellen? 

Wenn wir unter diesen Umstinden ausschliesslich vom 
philologischen Standpunkt aus an das Heimatsproblem heran- 
treten, so haben wir mit schier uniiberwindlichen Schwierigkeiten 
zu kimpfen und miissen uns vorderhand begniigen mit dem 
Versuch, zuerst die Frage zu beantworten: in welchem Dialekt 
und wo ist die Handschrift M' oder C! oder V' abgeschrieben 
von ihrer Vorlage? Mit der Beantwortung dieser Frage hitten 
wir immer erst das Heimatsproblem dieser einen Handschrift 
gelést, aber noch lange nicht das des Heliand selbst. Da ferner 
die Philologen auch darin einig sind, dass unsere Manuskripte 
_ simtlich nicht vom Original abgeschrieben sind, so scheint es 
in der Tat ein fast hoffnungsloses Unternehmen, den Dialekt des 
Originals mit wissenschaftlicher Sicherheit festzustellen, solange 
uns weder das Original noch sogar eine originale erste Abschrift 
des Originals vorliegt (Niaheres hieriiber wird in Kapitel III zu 
sagen sein). 

Es ist deshalb keine Verkleinerung der Verdienste der 
Philologen um die Heliandsprobleme, wenn wir aus vorstehen- 
dem folgern, dass inbezug auf unser Heimatsproblem von der 
Philologie allein, angesichts des Fehlens des Originals des 
Heliand, eine endgiltige’ Lésung nicht zu erwarten ist. 

Etwas aussichtsvoller aber steht die Sache fiir die Litera- 
turhistoriker, die, statt aus der Form, aus dem Inhalt des 
Heliand eine Lésung des Heimatsproblems und insbesondere 
eine Antwort auf die Frage nach der Heimat der Adressaten 
zu gewinnen suchen. Denn iber den urspriinglichen Jnhalt 
kann kein Zweifel bestehen; den haben wir ja wohlbewahrt 
in wenigstens 2 von unseren Handschriften, gesichert und 
gleichmiissig, vor uns. 

Wenn wir nun hier versuchen, aus dem /nhalt des Heliand 
Anhaltspunkte fiir die Bestimmung der Heimat der Adressaten 
zu gewinnen, so muss sich unsere Untersuchung auf das be- 
schriinken, worin die Darstellung des Heliand sich von der ur- 
spriinglichen und thm zu Grunde liegenden Darstellung der Bibel 


1M = Monacensis (Miinchen); C = Cottonianus (London); V = Vati- 
canus (Rom). 
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bsw. des Tatian’schen Diatessaron oder anderen seiner Quellen 
unterscheidet. 

Dabei diirfen wir freilich nicht ausser Acht lassen, dass die 
Griinde fiir solche Anderungen sehr verschiedenartiger Natur 
sein konnten. Es ist z.B. schon éfters und mit Recht darauf 
hingewiesen worden, dass der Dichter, der ein Epos verfassen 
wollte, natiirlich die biblischen Stoffe danach scheiden musste, 
wie weit sie fiir diese besondere Dichtungsart geeignet waren 
oder nicht, dass er, um sie dem epischen Stil anzupassen, 
Zusitze und Auslassungen sich erlauben, Umstellungen und 
mannigfache Anderungen vornehmen musste. ‘Vgl. dazu 
u.a. Eduard Lauterburg “Heliand und Tatian” Diss. 1896; 
Edmund Behringer “Zur Wiirdigung des Heliand,”’ Schulprogr. 
Wiirzburg 1863 (S. 22), Windisch (a.a.0. S. 32). Es ist ferner 
als richtig anerkannt worden, dass der Verfasser, um seinen 
deutschen Lesern des 9ten Jahrhunderts verstaindlich zu wer- 
den, Namen, Sitten, Anschauungen und Formen des Juden- 
tums zur Zeit Christi nicht einfach tibertragen, sondern der 
Auffassungsfihigkeit seiner Adressaten anihneln musste. Aber 
es scheint, als ob die Germanistik bis heute diese richtige 
Erkenntnis noch nicht energisch, konsequent und griindlich zur 
Anwendung und Ausfiihrung gebracht hat.?, Wir kénnen uns 
hier auf das Urteil eines solchen Kenners wie Ernst Windisch 
berufen, der sich folgendermassen ausgesprochen hat.® 

““Merkwiirdiger Weise fehlt immer noch vor Allem eine 
griindliche Untersuchung des Werkes selbst, etwa in ahnlicher 
Weise, wie sie von Kelle iiber Otfrids Krist angestellt ist, obwohl 
eine solche doch gerade beim Heliand so notwendig ist, da uns 
dieses Werk bekanntlich ohne Titel, iiberhaupt ohne irgend 
welche diussere Nachricht tiberliefert ist, und dieser Mangel nur 
durch mehr oder minder kiihne Combinationen, die eben erst, 
um glaubwiirdig zu werden, anderweitiger Unterstiitzung be- 
diirfen, ersetzt werden kann.” 

Aufiallenderweise schrinkt Windisch spiter, auf S. 31, 
seine eigene Ausserung gerade inbezug auf die von ihm mit so 
vorbildlicher Griindlichkeit bearbeiteten ‘‘Auslassungen”’ selber 
ein mit den Worten, die, scharf genommen, seine eigene Arbeit 


2 Vgl. hierzu auch Jellinek A. f.d. A. X XT 204 ff. (1895) und Jostes Z.f.d. A 


XL 349 ff. (1896). 
8S. 1 seines ““Der Heliand und seine Quellen.”’ 
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als zweck- und wertlos verurteilen: “‘Es wire eine unnétige 
Verschwendung von Zeit und Miihe, wollte man bei jedem 
einzelnen weggelassenen Stiicke nach der Ursache fragen.” 
Auch Bruckner erklirt: “Die Motive (fiir die Anderungen) 
entziehen sich unserer Kenntnis.’”’ Und doch gibt gerade die 
Arbeit von Windisch mit dem Verzeichnis aller, auch der 
kleinsten Auslassungen und Anderungen eine so treffliche 
Grundlage fiir die Priifung der Griinde des Dichters, dass wir 
fiir iiber 90% der Auslassungen solche Griinde erkennen oder 
doch mit grésster Wahrscheinlichkeit mutmassen kénnen. 

Fiir unsere Aufgabe haben wir es natiirlich zu tun mit 
solchen Anderungen, von denen anzunehmen ist, dass sie ihren 
Grund in der Riicksicht auf das Versténdnis oder den Ge- 
sichtskreis der Adressaten haben. Freilich gibt es auch hier 
nicht immer Gewissheiten, und Manchem mag das Fundament 
hier noch schwankender erscheinen, als bei den philologischen 
Schlussfolgerungen. Dennoch glauben wir allseitig Zustim- 
mung zu finden mit folgenden Satzen, die wir als Primissen 
unseren Einzeluntersuchungen voranstellen wollen: 

1. Der Verfasser des Heliand hat die schwierige Aufgabe 
iibernommen und nach einstimmigem Urteile aller Kenner treff- 
lich durchgefiihrt: die seinem Publikum vielfach fremdartigen 
und schwerverstandlichen neutestamentlichen Geschichten 
demselben doch anschaulich und begreiflich zu machen, indem 
er sie aus dem Orient in den Occident, aus der jiidischen in die 
germanische Atmosphire, aus der Zeit Christi in die Zeit der 
Bliite der Karolinger iibertrug. 

2. Es ist deshalb als sicher anzunehmen, dass der Dichter 
alles, was seinem Publikum vertraut und verstindlich war 
oder gemacht werden konnte—sei es eine Sitte oder Titigkeit, 
eine nationale, landschaftliche oder geographische Eigenart, 
Bezeichnungen von Gebrauchsartikeln oder Ortschaften, eine 
Lehre Christi oder die Bedeutung eines Gleichnisses—ohne 
Anderung beibehielt, schon aus Ehrfurcht vor der heiligen 
Uberlieferung, und dass er zur das zu andern sich fiir berechtigt 
und verpflichtet hielt, was seinen Adressaten fremdartig oder 
fernerliegend oder gar véllig unbekannt war. 

3. Selbstverstindlich musste des Dichters Grundsatz dabei 
sein, solch’ fremdartige Ziige, Bezeichnungen, Bilder und Vor- 


‘In seiner Diss. ‘Der Heliand-Dichter ein Laie” S. 14. 
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stellungen durch seinen Lesern sweifellos wohlvertraute, ihrem 
Gesichtskreis naheliegende zu ersetzen. 

Zur Veranschaulichung dieser rein theoretischen und des- 
halb zunichst in sich noch nicht iiberzeugenden Siatze fiige ich 
gleich ein praktisches Beispiel bei: 

Der Dichter weiss aus der Bibel oder dem Tatian genau, 
dass der Leichnam Jesu in ein Felsengrad gelegt wurde. Er 
berichtet nun die Grablegung getreulich, weicht aber von seiner 
Quelle ab, indem er spricht von dem 


“graf an theson griote” (v. 5824), 


wihrend die Evangelisten es simtlich, und mit Recht, als ein 
Felsengrab bezeichnen. 

Wire nun seinen Lesern solch ein Felsengrab irgendwie ver- 
stindlich oder bekannt gewesen, so hitte ihm gewiss schon sein 
Glaube an die Inspiration der biblischen Berichte und, falls er 
ein Laie war, der ihm anerzogene Respekt vor der kirchlichen 
Uberlieferung davon abgehalten, irgendeine Anderung zu 
unternehmen. Wenn er es dennoch tat, so ist es fiir uns ein 
sicherer Beweis dafiir, dass seinen Lesern ein Felsengrab etwas 
véllig fremdartiges war. So lebhaft und allbeherrschend war 
aber sein Wunsch, das fiir seine Leser unverstindliche ihnen ver- 
staindlich zu machen, dass er, sogar auf die Gefahr hin, gewis- 
sermassen den Kern der biblischen Erzihlung zu zerstéren— 
man denke an die Szenen bei Schliessung des Grabes durch 
die Felsplatte sowie bei seiner Offnung am Ostermorgen:—, 
das Felsengrab in ein Sandgrab verwandelt. Und hierdurch 
verrit er uns schon, dass diese Leser nicht in einer Gebirgsge- 
gend mit Felsen und Héhlen, sondern in einer Sandgegend zu 
suchen sind, d. h. nicht in Ober- oder Mitteldeutschland, son- 
dern im nordischen Flachlande. 

Zur Gewissheit aber wird diese Schlussfolgerung, wenn wir 
betreffs der Kreuzigung Christi lesen: 


v. 5532: Thuo sia thar an griete galgon rihtun 
An them felde uppan, folc Judeono, 


und dass auch das Grab Johannis des Tiaufers in dem Sande 
angelegt ist (v. 2795: endi ine an sande bigrébun). 

Dies Beispiel wird zur Veranschaulichung unserer obigen 
Primisse ausreichen und zugleich die Art unserer Beweisfih- 
rung im allgemeinen kennzeichen. 
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Zur besseren Ubersicht und schirferen Heraushebung der 
Hauptpunkte teilen wir die von uns zu behandelnden Ab- 
weichungen des Heliand von seinen Quellen unter folgende 
Hauptgesichtpunkte: 

A. Naturprodukte: 
Weizen, Senfkorn, Salz, Siisswasser. 
B. Landschaftliche Eigenarten: 
Sand, Berg, Wald, Wurd, See, Fluss, Westwind. 


C. Berufsarbeiter: 
Weinbauern, Pferdeknechte, Fischer, Seefahrer. 


D. Ortsbezeichnungen 
auf: burg, wik, holm, klif. 
E. Verschiedenes. 
Alle Zitate, aus dem Heliand, der Praefatio und der versus 


in der vorliegenden Studie sind entnommen aus Otto. Be- 
haghel, Heliand und Genesis, 2. A. Halle a/S. 1910. 


A. NATURPRODURTE: 
1. Korn statt Weizen: 


Es ist auffallend, dass der Heliand nicht einmal das doch 
in den Evangelien und bei Tatian wiederholt zu findende 
“Weizen”’ (ahd: uueizi) gebraucht, obwohl doch das alts. Wort 
“hwéti” durchaus bekannt war. So lesen wir im Gleichnis 
vom “Unkraut unter dem Weizen” v. 2542: hluttar hréncorni, 
v. 2550: hluttar corn, oder dafiir v. 2556 fruhtio (vgl. v. 2390: 
hréncorni) statt des biblischen: Weizen. 

Das kann weder zufillig noch absichtslos geschehen sein. 
Was fiir einen Grund kann der Verfasser dafiir gehabt haben? 
Falls seinen Adressaten Weizen eine bekannte Frucht war, 
wiirde der Ersatz des hwéti durch korn unmotiviert und 
irrefiihrend gewesen sein. Nur fiir den Fall, dass in ihrem 
Ackerbau Weizen unbekannt oder doch weniger bekannt als 
Korn war, hatte der Dichter die Berechtigung, ja die Pflicht, 
es durch etwas ihnen vertrauteres zu ersetzen. 

Nun wissen wir, dass® “der Roggen mehr im Norden als im 
Siiden Deutschlands gebaut wurde,” und zwar durch die Kor- 
veyer Heberollen, wo Roggen hiufig unter den Gefillen er- 


5 S. Theo. Sommerlad, “Die wirtschaftliche Tatigkeit der Kirche in Deutsch- 
land,” Leipzig, 1900 und 1905, I S. 65 Anm. 2. 
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scheint. Was liegt dann niher als zu folgern: Also war der He- 
liand nicht fiir den Siiden Deutschlands bestimmt, wo Weizen 
wohlbekannt war, besonders nicht fiir Siidostsachsen, Merseburg 
oder Hassegau und Friesenfeld, wo schwerer Weizenboden vor- 
handen war. 


2. Senfkorn: 

Ebenso auffallend, wenn auch auf den ersten Blick scheinbar 
nur eine “‘quantité négligeable,”’ ist es, dass der Heliand in dem 
Gleichnisse vom Senfkorn (Matthius 13, 31) den biblischen 
Ausdruck: “‘granum sinapis” bzw. den Tatian’schen: “corn 
senafes” ginzlich vermeidet und ihn durch die verallgemei- 
nernde Bezeichnung 

luttiles huat (v. 2625) 
wiedergibt. Um so auffallender, erstens, weil er mit diesem 
unbestimmten Ausdruck gegen den epischen Grundsatz klarer 
Anschaulichkeit und Bestimmtheit gréblich verstésst; zweitens, 
weil, wie wir aus Karls des Grossen “Capitulare de villis” 
positiv wissen, Senf sowohl auf den Krongiitern hergestellt als 
auch in den kaiserlichen Garten angebaut wurde.’ 

Wenn also der Heliand fiir irgendeinen der mit Kaiserlichen 
Krongiitern durchsetzten, in hoher landwirtschaftlicher Kultur 
befindlichen Distrikte des Frankenreiches bestimmt gewesen 
wire, hitte er keine ersichtliche Veranlassung gehabt, dies 
Gleichnis seines Kernwortes zu berauben, ebensowenig wie Ta- 
tian es fiir angezeigt hielt. Da der Dichter es nun doch getan 
hat, muss etwas vorgelegen haben, das ihn aus Riicksicht auf 
seine Adressaten—denn ihm selbst konnte, gemiss den obigen 
Zitaten, die Senfpflanze nichts unbekanntes gewesen sein— 
bewog, das “Senfkorn”’ in “‘luttiles huat’’ zu verindern und 
unter dem Zwange dieser Verallgemeinerung auch den Rest 
dieses kurzen Gleichniss-Wortes abzuflachen und seine Eigenart 
zu zerstéren Sein Grund wird schwerlich ein anderer gewesen 
sein, als der oben fiir den Ersatz des ‘‘Weizen” durch ‘‘Korn”’ 
erschlossene, nimlich der, dass seine Adressaten in ihrer Land- 
und Gartenwirtschaft die Senfpflanze eben nicht kannten und 


6 Vgl. auch Kniill. 

7 Vgl. Franz v. Loher, “Kultur-Geschichte der Deutschen im Mittelalter,” 
Miinchen 1896, II 214 und 215; O. Lauffer: Géttinger Diss. “Das Landschaft- 
bild Deutschlands,” S. 36, und Karls “Breviarium,” S. 72 und 78 
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deshalb Jesu Gleichnis nicht verstanden hiatten. Seine Leser 
kénnen also nicht auf dem hochentwickelten Kulturboden 
des Frankenreiches gewohnt haben, sondern in einem noch 
unkultivierten und, fiigen wir hinzu, rauheren Bezirk, den wir 
am ersten im dfussersten Nordosten des Reiches suchen kénnen. 
Da wir ausserdem wissen, dass die Klostergirten auf hoher 
Kulturstufe standen, den Krongiitern nacheiferten und fiir die 
angrenzende Landwirtschaft mustergiltig waren, so diirfen 
wir uns die Leser des Heliand nicht “im Schatten der Kirchen,”’ 
in der Nachbarschaft solcher Klostergirten wohnhaft denken, 
weshalb wir die Hypothesen derjenigen Germanisten ablehnen 
miissen, welche den Heliand als fiir irgendwelchen ilteren 
Bischofs- oder Klosterbezirk bestimmt ansetzen. 
3. Salz: 
In der Bergpredigt (Lc. 6, 27, Mt. 5, 13) lesen wir: 
“Vos estis sal terrae. Quodsi sal evanuerit, in quo salietur? 

Ad nihilum valet ultra, nisi ut proiciatur foras et conculcetur ab 
hominibus.”’ Tatian gibt dies so wieder (c. 24, 2, 3): “Ir birut 
salz erda. Oba thaz salz dritalet, in hiu selzit man iz thanne? Zi 
niouuihtu mag iz elihor, nibi thaz man fz tzuuerphe, inti si 
firtretan fon mannun.”’ Was macht der Heliand daraus? Wir 
zitieren: 
v. 1370: ‘‘than is im s6 them salte, the(m) man bi sé(w)es stade 

uuido teuuirpit, than it te uuihte ni dég, 

ac it firlho barn fétun spurnat, 

gumon an greote. 
Der Dichter fiihrt hier in das Gleichnis einen ganz neuen und 
iiberraschenden Zug ein, sicherlich mit der Absicht, es fiir seine 
Leser anschaulicher zu machen. Denken wir uns diese Leser 
nun mit den meisten Germanisten im Jnnern Deutschlands, 
fern der Seekiiste, lebend, so stehen wir hier vor einem Ritsel. 
Denn der Dichter wiirde fiir solche Leser etwas ihnen ganz 
fremdartiges hineintragen, was nur geeignet war, das Gleichnis 
ihnen zu verdunkeln durch die ganz unmotivierte Verlegung 
der Situation an das Meeresgestade. Um so unberechtigter, 
als Jesus diese Worte, auch nach dem Bericht des Heliand, in 
der Bergpredigt gesprochen hat. Was konnte des Dichters 
Blicke vom Berg aufs Meer gerichtet haben? Es gibt keine 
andere Erklirung, als die, dass ihm selbst bzw. seinen Lesern 
das Meer etwas vollig vertrautes war und dass die Erwihnung 
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des Salzes seine Gedanken unwillkiirlich auf die Stitte, wo es, 
fiir ihn und seine Leser, gewonnen wurde, lenkte. 

Damit aber haben wir einen neuen und sehr starken Grund 
gewonnen fiir die Annahme, dass die Adressaten des Heliand 
nirgends im Innern Deutschlands gesucht werden diirfen, son- 
dern an der Kiiste oder doch nicht fern davon. Ganz besonders 
spricht aber die Einfiihrung des Seegestades und des Seesalzes 
gegen die Hypothese, fiir die eine Reihe von Germanisten mit 
sonst recht starken Griinden eintreten, dass die Adressaten des 
Heliand im mittleren oder siidlichen Ostfalen anzusetzen sind. 
Denn gerade dort wurde das Salz schon in iltester Zeit von 
Steinen gewonnen, so dass den dortigen Sachsen der Gedanke 
an Seesalz besonders fern lag. Dort haben wir den Ort Saltwe- 
dili schon auf einer Karte v. J. 1000; woraus sich erschliessen 
laisst, dass dort schon lange vorher Steinsalzlager vorhanden 
waren und benutzt wurden. Wir haben dort den “Salzigen See”’ 
bei Walsleben, 20 km. westlich von Halle a/S. Wir finden ein 
Salzgut erwihnt bei Stassfurt, nahe Nienburg und Bernburg, 
32 km. siidlich von Magdeburg, bereits i. J. 1151; auch bei 
Aschersleben, 15 km. siidwestlich von Stassfurt, wurde Salz 
gewonnen. G. Steinhausen bestitigt:* “‘Salzquellen waren im 
innern Deutschland friih von grosser Wichtigkeit ; man kampfte 
sehr heftig um sie und weihte ihnen auch wohl besondere 
Verehrung.”” Auch der Name des siidostsichsischen Flusses 
“Saale” deutet auf das Vorkommen von Salz in jener Gegend. 

Wie aber wire es denkbar, dass ein Meister epischer An- 
schaulichkeit, dessen Grundsatz ersichtlich iiberall war, im 
Interesse des besseren Verstiandnisses seines Publikums, fremd- 
artiges durch bekannteres zu ersetzen, hier gerade das Gegen- 
teil getan hatte, nimlich die seinen Lesern, wie den Juden, 
unbekannte Seesalzgewinnung einzufiigen da, wo davon garnicht 
die Rede war in seinen Vorlagen, wihrend doch seinen Adressa- 
ten, falls sie in Ostfalen lebten, das Steinsalz ein wohlvertrautes 
Produkt ihres heimischen, fern vom Meere gelegenen Bodens 
war. 

Von mehreren Heliand-Forschern ist daher diese Stelle 
schon mitbenutzt worden, um darauf die Annahme zu griinden, 
dass die Heimat des Heliand an der Kiiste zu suchen ist, beson- 
ders von Jostes und Jellinghaus. Ersterer sucht die Heimat be- 
kanntlich in Nordalbingien, nicht fern iibrigens von der Gegend, 


*In “Germanische Kultur der Vorzeit,” (S. 124). 
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wohin wir sie auch verlegen; letzterer aber in Holland, bei 
Deventer. Jedoch ist letztere Gegend noch immer 40 km. von 
dem Zuider See, und noch viel weiter vom Meere selbst entfernt, 
und sie entbehrt des Sand-Charakters, der, wie wir schon oben 
sahen und bald noch viélliger begriinden werden, in der Land- 
schaft des Heliand so vorherrschend ist. 

Eine Bestirkung unserer Hinneigung zur holsteinischen 
Kiiste als der Heimat der Heliand-Adressaten finden wir auch 
in dem Namen des die Ostkiiste Holsteins bespiilenden Meeres, 
den uns, auf Grund der ‘“‘Monumenta historica Germaniae,”’ 
Scriptores 195 anno 808, O. Lauffer® liefert: ‘“‘Orientalis maris 
sinus, quem illi (nimlich die Holsteiner) Ostersalé dicunt”— 
man beachte das Jahr 808, also etwa 20 Jahre vor der Abfassung 
unseres Heliand! 

Fiir diese Anwohner der Ost- oder Westkiiste Holsteins 
konnte daher die eigentiimliche Wendung der Salz-Parabel auf 
das “‘Seegestade” hin keine Verdunkelung, sondern nur eine 
Erhellung bedeuten, wogegen sie fiir Binnenlandbewohner 
gerade das Umgekehrte sein musste. 

4. Siisses Wasser: 

Wiahrend wir in Nr. 3 wahrscheinlich eine wohlbeabsichtigte 
Anderung des Dichters annehmen diirfen, macht die Ande- 
rung, welche wir jetzt zu betrachten haben, den Eindruck des 
absichtslosen und fast unbewussten. 

Es handelt sich um die Wiedergabe einer der wenigen Reden 
aus dem Johannis Evangelium, die unser epischer Dichter als 
geeignet fiir sein Werk aufgenommen hat; die meisten Streit- 
reden Jesu bei Johannes mochten ihm wohl mit Recht “zu 
hoch,” d.h. zu spirituell und mystisch fiir seine Naturkinder 
erscheinen. Wir héren den geheimnisvollen Ruf Jesu, Joh. 7, 
37: Qui sitit veniat ad me et bibat! v. 38: Qui credit in me, 
sicut dicit scriptura, flumina de ventre eius fluent aquae vivae. 

Die letzten uns hier allein angehenden Worte “fluent aquae 
vivae” sind bei Tatian (c. 129, 5) ahd. wiedergegeben mit 
“‘fluzzi fliozzent lebentes uuazares.”’ 

Im Heliand ist die Szene breit ausgemalt, wobei gegen diejeni- 
gen, welche aus dem Schwelgen des Heliand in aristokratischen 
Ausdriicken eine antidemokratische Gesinnung des Dichters 
zu folgern geneigt sind, die Verse 3901-6, betreffs des verschie- 
denen Verhaltens der “smale thioda” und der “rikeon man’’ 


* In seiner obengenannten Dissertation S. 48 Anm. 2. 
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zu Jesu, die Volksfreundlichkeit unseres Dichters zu beweisen 
geeignet sein diirften. Bei dieser breiten Ausmalung gefallt 
sich der Heliand in immer neuen Ausdriicken fiir das “‘lebentes 
uuazares” oder “aquae vivae”’ des Tatian. Wir finden v. 
3917: libbiendi fiéd, v. 3918: irmandi uuater,” “ahospring 
mikil,” v. 3919: “quica brunnon;” alles dies den Gegensatz zum 
“stehenden Wasser’ (Pfuhl, Pfiitze, Zisterne) nach verschiede- 
nen Richtungen hin charakterisierend. Dies stimmt ganz mit 
den Worten und Absichten Jesu zusammen, der hier gerade diese 
Uberlegenheit des lebendigen Quellwassers iiber das leblose 
Zisternenwasser als Gleichnis benutzt zur Veranschaulichung 
der Uberlegenheit persénlichen, !ebendigen Glaubens iiber 
unbewegliche Tradition und lebloses Dogma. Was aber konnte 
nun den Dichter veranlassen, abweichend von seinen Quellen, 
in v. 3914 den Ausdruck “‘suéties brunnan’ einzufiihren, der 
ohne Frage das ganze Bild verschiebt und das Gleichnis seiner 
Pointe beraubt? Denn der Gegensatz zum Siisswasser ist nicht 
lebloses, stehendes Wasser, sondern Salzwasser. 

Fiir wen hat, so fragen wir, der Ausdruck ‘‘Siisswasser” 
iiberhaupt einen Sinn? Gebrauchen wir dies Wort einem 
Bauern in Binnenlande gegeniiber, so wird er uns erstaunt an- 
blicken und nicht begreifen, was fiir Wasser das iiberhaupt sei. 
Reden wir aber zu einem Kiistenbewohner vom Siisswasser, so 
denkt er sofort im Gegensatz dazu an sein salziges Seewasser. 
Ja, fiir ihn gibt es tiberhaupt nur diese beiden Arten von 
Wasser: Seewasser und Siisswasser; ‘“‘lebendiges’’ Wasser aber 
sind sie beide fiir ihn. 

Bei einem mit der See véllig unbekannten und fiir Binnen- 
lander schreibenden Dichter wire dieser “‘lapsus linguae” oder 
“pennae” -unbegreiflich und unentschuldbar. Fiir die Be- 
wohner der Hallige an der Nordsee-Kiiste aber lag ein schéner, 
tiefer Sinn in der Verheissung einer unerschépflich sprudelnden 
Stisswasserquelle, die fiir diese rings von Salzwasserfluten um- 
gebenen Inseln von unschitzbarem Werte ist. 

So weisen beide: das friiher besprochene “‘Seesalz”’ und das 
soeben behandelte ‘‘Siisswasser,’’ uns beim Suchen nach den 
Adressaten des Heliand in ein und dieselbe Richtung, nimlich 
ans Meer. 

(To be continued) 
Brown University E. C. METZENTHIN 














THE LATIN PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE AND MEDIEVAL 
OCCULT SCIENCE 


The immense influence of Aristotle upon medieval learning 
has long been recognized, and sometimes unduly emphasized. 
The tendency to speak of it in sweeping generalities has been 
largely due to a lack of detailed research on the subject based 
upon the medieval manuscripts themselves. Take, for example, 
the medieval Latin translations of the works of Aristotle gener- 
ally received as genuine. The only investigation of the problem 
as a whole is that of Jourdain made a century ago and now quite 
inadequate.' Since then the translations of two or three individ- 
ual works have been separately investigated,’ but the recent 
work of Grabmann,’ while more general in scope, omits the 
twelfth century entirely and is in the main a disappointing 
compilation. If so little real attention has been given to trans- 
lations of the genuine works of Aristotle, still less have the 
writings of the Pseudo-Aristotle been satisfactorily investigated 
and surveyed.‘ In this article I propose to give some account— 
based chiefly upon the medieval manuscripts themselves, 
although in some cases the works have been printed in early 
editions—of those works of the Pseudo-Aristotle which deal 
with natural and more especially occult science. It is these that 
are most closely connected with the Alexander legend and from 
which the vernacular Jiterature on Alexander doubtless borrowed 


1 Amable Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur lage et lorigine des traductions 
latines d’ Aristote, Paris, 1819; 2nd edition, 1843. 

? Such as P. Duhem, “Du temps od la scolastique latine a connu la physi- 
que d’Aristote,” in Revue de philosophie, (1909) pp. 163-78; and C. H. Haskins, 
““Medieval Versions of the Posterior Analytics,” in Harvard Siudies in Classical 
Philology, XXV (1914) pp. 87-105. 

3 Martin Grabmann, Forschungen tiber die lateinischen Aristoteles-Ueberset- 
sungen des XIII Jahrhunderts, Minster, 1916. He gives but three pages to the 
Pseudo-Aristotle. 

‘ The works of V. Rose, Arisioicles Pseudepigraphus and De ordine et aue- 
loritate librorum Aristotelis; Munk’s article, ““Aristote” in La France litiérairc; 
Schwab, Bibliographie d’Aristote, Paris, 1896; R. Shute, History of the Aris- 
totelian Writings, Oxford, 1888; are largely limited to antiquity and in so far 
as they deal with the Pseudo-Aristotle at all, scarcely reach the middle ages. 
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some of its stories. It is indeed very difficult to distinguish 
works of occult science ascribed to Alexander from those attrib- 
uted to Aristotle or to distinguish the stories told of Alexander 
in the works of the Pseudo-Aristotle from those found elsewhere. 
I shall therefore include some of both of these. I do not, 
however, intend to include here the early medieval stories of 
Alexander and Nectanebus in the Pseudo-Callisthenes, Julius 
Valerius and his epitomes, the Letter of Alexander to Aristotle 
on the marvels of India, and so on. These early medieval 
Greek and Latin bases of the medieval Alexander legend have 
been much studied and discussed. My study is rather of twelfth 
and thirteenth century Latin treatises ascribed to Aristotle and 
Alexander which have been largely neglected.® 

It is not surprising that many spurious works were attributed 
to Aristotle in the middle ages, when we remember that his 
writings came to them for the most part indirectly through 
corrupt translations, and that some writing from so great a 
master was eagerly looked for upon every subject in which they 
were interested. It seemed to them that so encyclopedic a 
genius must have touched on all fields of knowledge and they 
often failed to realize that in Aristotle’s time the departments 
of learning had been somewhat different from their own and that 
new interests and doctrine had developed since then. There 
was also a tendency to ascribe to Aristotle any work of unknown 
or uncertain authorship. At the close of the twelfth century 
Alexander Neckam’ lists among historic instances of envy 
Aristotle’s holding back from posterity certain of his most 
subtle writings, which he ordered should be buried with him. 
At the same time he so guarded the place of his sepulcher, 
whether by some force of nature or power of art or prodigy of 


5 Ch. Gidel, “La Légende d’Aristote au moyen Age,” in Assoc. des études 
grecques, (1874) pp. 285-332, except for the Pseudo-Callisthenes uses only the 
French vernacular literature or popular legends concerning Aristotle. Similar 
in scope is W. Hertz, “Aristoteles in den Alexanderdichtungen des Mittelalters,” 
in Abhandl. d. philos.-philol. Classe d. k. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., XTX (1892) 
pp. 1-103; revised in W. Hertz, Gesammelie Abhandlungen, 1905, pp. 1-155. 

*G. H. Luquet, who wrote on “Aristote et l’université de Paris pendant 
le XIIle siécle” in Bibl. hautes études, Sciences relig., XVI, 2, 1904, announced 
a general work on the knowledge of Aristotle’s writings and teachings in the 
middle ages, but it does not seem to have appeared. 

1? De naturis rerum, I, 189. 
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magic is uncertain, that no one has yet been able to approach it, 
although some think that Antichrist will be able to inspect these 
books when he comes. Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century 
believed that Aristotle had written over a thousand works and 
complained bitterly because certain treatises, which were prob- 
ably really apocryphal, had not been translated into Latin.* 
Indeed, some of the works ascribed to Aristotle in the Oriental 
and Mohammedan worlds were never translated into Latin, 
such as the astrological De impressionibus coelestibus which 
Bacon mentions, or the Syriac text which K. Ahrens edited in 
1892 with a German translation as ‘‘Das Buch der Naturgegen- 
stinde,”’ or first appeared in Latin guise after the invention of 
printing, as was the case with the so-called Theology of Aristotle,* 
a work which was little more than a series of extracts from the 
Enneads of Plotinus.'"® Some of the treatises attributed to 
Aristotle which were current in medieval Latin do not bear 
especially upon our investigation, such as the Grammar which 
Robert Grosseteste is said to have translated from the Greek." 

For our purposes the Pseudo-Aristotelian writings may be 
sub-divided under seven heads: experiment, alchemy, astrology, 
spirits, occult virtues of stones and herbs, chiromancy and 
physiognomy, and last the famous “‘Secrets of Secrets.” Under 
the first of these heads may be put a treatise on the conduct of 
waters, which consists of a series of experiments in syphoning 
and the like illustrated in the manuscript by lettered and colored 
figures and diagrams." In a Vatican manuscript it is perhaps 
more correctly ascribed to Philo of Byzantium. 


* Compendium Studii Philosophiae, ed. Brewer, (1859) p. 473. 

*It was translated into Arabic about 840 A.D.; an interpolated Latin 
paraphrase of it was published at Rome in 1519, by Pietro Niccolo de’ Castel- 
lani,—Sapientissimi Aristotelis Stagiritae Theologia sive mistica philosophia, 
secundum Aegyptios noviter reperta et in latinam castigatissime redacta; a 
French version appeared at Paris in 1572 (Carra de Vaux, Avicenne, p. 74). 
F. Dieterici translated it from Arabic into German in 1883, after publishing the 
Arabic text for the first time in 1882. For divergences between this Arabic 
text and the Latin one of 1519, and citation of Baumgartner that the Theology 
was known in Latin translation as early as 1200, see Grabmann (1916), pp. 
245-7. 

1° Indeed Carra de Vaux, Avicenne, p. 73 says, “Tout un livre qui ne 
contient en réalité que des extraits des Enneades IV 4 VI de Plotin.” 

" See Arundel MS. 165, 14th century. 

12 Sloane MS. 2039, fols. 110-13. 
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From experiment to alchemy is an easy step, for the alche- 
mists experimented a good deal in the period which we are now 
considering. The fourth book of the Meteorology of Aristotle, 
which, if not a genuine portion of that work, at least goes back 
to the third century before Christ,’* has been called a manual 
of chemistry,'* and apparently is the oldest such extant. Its 
doctrines are also believed to have been influential in the 
development of alchemy; and there were passages in this fourth 
book which led men later to regard Aristotle as favorable to the 
doctrine of the transmutation of metals. Gerard of Cremona 
had translated only the first three books of the Meteorology; 
the fourth was supplied from a translation from the Greek made 
by Henricus Aristippus who died in 1162; to this fourth book 
were added three chapters translated by Alfred of England or 
of Sarchel from the Arabic,” apparently of Avicenna."© These 
additions of Alfred from Avicenna discussed the formation of 


* Hammer-Jensen, “Das sogennante IV Buch der Meteorologie des Aristote- 
les,” in Hermes, vol. 50 (1915) pp. 113-36, argues that its teachings differ from 
those of Aristotle and assigns it to Strato, his younger contemporary. Not 
content with this thesis, which is easier to suggest than to prove, Hammer- 
Jensen contends that it was a work of Strato’s youth and that it profoundly 
influenced Aristotle himself in his last works. “The convenient Strato!” 
as he is called by Loveday and Forster in the preface to their trans- 
lation of De coloribus (1913) vol. VI of The Works of Aristotle translated into 
English under the editorship of W. D. Ross. 

4 So Hammer-Jensen, p. 113 and earlier Heller (1882) 1, 61. 

% Niirnberg Stadtbibliothek (centur. V, 59, membr. 13th century)—cited 
by Rose, Hermes 1,385—‘‘Completus est liber metheororum cuius tres primos 
libros transtulit magister Gerardus Lumbardus summus philosophus de arabico 
in latinum. Quartum autem transtulit Henricus Aristippus de greco in lati- 
num. Tria ultima capitula transtulit Aluredus Anglicus sarelensis de arabico 
in latinum.” 

Steinschneider (1893) pp. 59 and 84; (1905) p. 7; and others, including 
Hammer-Jensen, give the name of the translator of the fourth book from the 
Greek as Hermann and of the last three chapters as Aurelius, whom Stein- 
schneider is more correct in describing as “otherwise unknown.” On the other 
hand, we know that Aristippus and Alfred translated other Aristotelian trea- 
tises. Evidently Steinschneider and the others have followed MSS where the 
copyist has corrupted the proper names. 

1 Steinschneider and Hammer-Jensen quote from MSS, “‘tria vero ultima 
Avicennae capitula transtulit Aurelius de arabico in latinum.” Albertus 
Magnus, Mineral. III, i, 9, also ascribed the passage to Avicenna; others have 
suggested that it is by disciples of Avicenna. See J. Wood Brown (1897) 
pp. 72-3, for a similar passage from Avicenna’s Sermo de generatione lapidum. 
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metals but attacked the alchemists.’ Vincent of Beauvais'* 
and Albertus Magnus!* were both aware, however, that this 
attack upon the alchemists was probably not by Aristotle. The 
short treatise On colors,®® which is included in so many medieval 
manuscript collections of the works of Aristotle in Latin,” by 
its very title would suggest to medieval readers that he had been 
interested in the art of alchemy, although its actual contents 
deal only in small part with dyes and tinctures. Its form and 
contents are not regarded as Aristotle’s but it was perhaps by 
someone of the Peripatetic school. Thus works which, if not 
by Aristotle himself, at least had been written in Greek long 
before the medieval period, gave medieva] readers the impres- 
sion that Aristotle was favorable to alchemy. 

It is therefore not surprising that works of alchemy appeared 
in medieval Latin under Aristotle’s name. The names of Plato 
and Aristotle had headed the lists of alchemists in Greek 
manuscripts although no works ascribed to Aristotle have been 
preserved in the same. Berthelot, however, speaks of a pseudo- 
Aristotle in Arabic,* and in an Oxford manuscript of the thir- 
teeth century under the name of Aristotle appears a treatise 
On the twelve waters of the secret river said to be “translated 


17 They were printed at Bologna, 1501, as Liber de mineralibus Aristotelis 
and also published, sometimes as Geber’s sometimes as Avicenna’s, under the 
title, Liber de congelatione. 

BN 16142 contains a Latin translation of the four books of the Meteorology 
with an addition dealing with minerals and geology which is briefer than the 
printed Liber de mineralibus Aristolelis, omitting the passage against the alche- 
mists: published by F. de Mély, Rev. des Etudes grecques, (1894) p. 185 et 
seq. (cited Hammer-Jensen, 131). 

18 Speculum naturale, VIII, 85. 

19 See note 16 above. 


20 Greek text by Prantl, Teubner, 1881; English translation by Loveday 
and Forster, 1913. See also Prantl, Aristoteles téber die Farben, 1849. 

21 Just a few examples are: Mazarine 3458 and 2459, 13th century; 3469 
and 3461, 14th century; Arsenal 748A, 15th century, fol. 185; BN 6325, 14th 
century, No. 1; BN 14719, 14-15th century, fol. 38-; BN 14717, end 13th 
century; BN 16633, 13th century, fol. 102-; S. Marco, 13th century, beautifully 
illuminated, fols. 312-17; Assisi 283, 14th century, fol. 289-; Volterra 19, 14th 
century, fol. 196-. 

® Berthelot (1885) p. 143, “‘Platon et Aristote sont mis en téte de la liste des 
alchimistes cecumeniques sans qu’aucun ouvrage leur soit assigné.” 

3 Berthelot (1888) I, 76; citing Manget, Bibl. Chemica, I, 622. 
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from Arabic into Latin.’”™ In the preface the author promises 
that whoever becomes skilled, adept, and expert in these 
twelve waters will never lose hope nor be depressed by want. 
He regards this treatise as the chief among his works, since 
he has learned these waters by experiment. They are all 
chemical rather than medical; a brief “chapter” or paragraph 
is devoted to each. In another manuscript at the Bodleian 
two brief tracts are ascribed to Aristotle; one describes the 
seven metals, the other deals with transmutation.” Ina single 
manuscript at Munich both a theoretical treatise in medicine 
and alchemy and a Practica are attributed to Aristotle, and 
in two other manuscripts he is credited with the Book of 
Seventy Precepis which sometimes is ascribed to Geber.* 
Thomas of Cantimpré cites Aristotle in the Lumen lumi- 
num as saying that the best gold is made from yellow copper 
ore and the urine of a boy, but Thomas hastens to add that 
such gold is best in color rather than in substance.” The 
translation of the Lumen luminum is ascribed both to Michael 
Scot and brother Elias.** Aristotle is quoted several times 
in De alchimia, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, but only in 


“Digby 162, 13th century, fols. 10v-1lv, “Incipit liber Aristotelis de 
aquis secreti fluminis translatus ab arabico in latinum.” In the margin the 
twelve waters are briefly designated: 1 rubicunda, 2 penetrativa, 3 mollificativa, 
et ingrediente, 4 de aqua eiusdem ponderis et magnitudinis, 5 ignita, 6 sul- 
phurea, 7 aqua cineris, 8 aurea, etc. In one or two cases, however, these heads 
do not quite apply to the corresponding chapters. 

* Ashmole 1448, 15th century, pp. 200-202, de “altitudinibus, profundis, 
lateribusque,” metallorum secundum Aristotelem (name in the margin). 
It opens, “Plumbum est in altitudine sua ar. nigrum.” It takes up in turn 
the altiiudo of each metal and then discusses the next quality in the same way. 

Ibid., pp. 239-44, opens, “Arestotilus, Cum studii etc. Scias preterea 
quod propter longitudines”; at p. 241 it treats “de purificatione solis et lune” 
(i. e. gold and silver), at p. 243, “de separatione solis et lune.” It ends with a 
paragraph about the composition of a golden seal. 

* CLM 12026, 15th century, fol. 46-, ““Alchymia est ars docens. . ./. . . 
Explicit dicto libri (sic) Aristotelis de theorica in rebus naturalibus; fol. 78, 
Liber Aristotelis de practica summae philosophiae, “Primo de separatione salis 
communis. .. .” 

CLM 25110, 15th century, fols. 211-45, Liber Aristotelis de 70 preceptis. 

CLM 25113, 16th century, fols. 10-28, A. de alchimia liber qui dicitur de 
70 preceptis. 

27 Egerton 1984, fol. 141v; in the De natura rerum. 
8 Riccardian MS. 119, fols. 35v and 166r. 
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the later “Additions” to it, where Roger Bacon also is cited, 
is the specific title Liber de perfecto magisterio given as Ari- 
stotle’s.2* Sometimes works of alchemy were very carelessly 
ascribed to Aristotle, when it is perfectly evident from the works 
themselves that they could not have been written by him.” 

The alchemical] discoveries and writings ascribed to Aristotle 
are often associated in some way with Alexander the Great as 
well. In one manuscript John of Spain’s translation of the 
Secret of Secrets is followed by a description of the virtues and 
compositions of four stones “‘which Aristotle sent to Alexander 
the Great.’ It seems obvious that these are philosopher’s 
stones and not natural gems. The Liber ignium of Marcus 
Grecus, composed in the thirteenth or early fourteenth century, 
ascribes to Aristotle the discovery of two marvelous kinds of fires. 
One, which he discovered while traveling with Alexander the king, 
will burn for a year without cessation. The other, in the compo- 
sition of which observance of the dog-days is requisite, ‘‘Aristotle 
asserts will last for nine years.’** A collection of chemical 
experiments by a Nicholas, perhaps de Bodlys and of Poland 
and Montpellier, gives “a fire which Aristotle discovered with 
Alexander for obscure places.” A letter of Aristotle to Alex- 
ander in a collection of alchemical tracts is hardly worth noting, 
as it is only seven lines long, but it is interesting to observe that 
it cites Aristotle’s Meteorology.* Perhaps by a mistake one or 


* Caps. 22 and 57. It was printed with further “Additions” of its own 
in 1561 in Verae alchemiae artisque metallicae citra aenigmaia, Basel, 1561, 
11, 188-225. 

%*® Thus in Auriferae artis quam chemiam vocant antiquissimi authores, 
Basel, 1572, pp. 387-99, a treatise which cites Morienus, Rasis, and Avicenna 
is printed as Tractatulus Aristotelis de Practica lapidis philosophici. Appar- 
ently the only reason for ascribing it to Aristotle is that it cites “the philosopher” 
in its opening sentence, “Cum omne corpus secundum philosophum aut est 
elementum aut ab elementis generatum.” 

#1 Laud Misc. 708, 15th century, fol. 54. 

® Berthelot (1893) I,105 and 107. 

% Ashmole 1448, 15ih century, p. 123. 

* Ashmole 1450, 15th century, fol. 8, “Epistola ad Alexandrum. O Alex- 
ander rector hominum. . ./. . . et audientes non intelligant.” 

Harleian 3703, 14th century, fols. 41r-42r, Aristoteles ad alexandrum. 
“In primo o elaxandor tradere tibi volo secretorum maximum secretum. . .,” 
is a similar treatise. 
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two alchemical treatises are ascribed to Alexander rather than 
Aristotle. 

Aristotle’s genuine works give even more encouragement to 
the pretensions of astrology than to those of alchemy. His 
opinion that the four elements were insufficient to explain 
natural phenomena and his theory of a fifth essence were 
favorable to the belief in occult virtue and the influence of the 
stars upon inferior objects. In his work on generation® he held 
that the elements alone were mere tools without a workman; 
the missing agent is supplied by the revolution of the heavens. 
In the twelfth book of the Metaphysics he describes the stars 
and planets as eternal and acting as intermediaries between the 
prime Mover and inferior beings. Thus they are the direct 
causes of all life and action in our world. Charles Jourdain 
regarded the introduction of the Metaphysics into western 
Europe at the opening of the thirteenth century as a prin- 
cipal cause for the great prevalence of astrology from that 
time on, the other main cause being the translation of Arabian 


% Ashmole 1384, mid 14th century, fols. 91v-93r, “‘Incipit Epistola Allex- 
andri. Dicunt philosophi quod ars dirivata sit ex creatione hominis cui omnia 
insunt ... / .. . exomnispecieetcolorenomine. Explicit epistola Alexan- 
dri.”” In the text itself, which is written in the manner of a master to a dis- 
ciple, there is nothing to show that the work is by Alexander rather than 
Aristotle. 

The following is apparently the same treatise but the closing words are dif- 
ferent. 

Riccard. 1165, 15th century, fols. 161-3, Liber Alexandri in scientia secre- 
torum nature. ‘“Dicitur quod hec ars derivata sit ex creacione hominis cui 
omniainsunt ... / . . . et deo annuente ad optatum finem pervenies.” 

The next would seem to be another treatise than the foregoing. 

Arezzo 232, 15th century, fols. 1-14, ‘Liber transmissus ab Alexandro rege 
ex libro Hermogenis.”’ 

Hermogenes, who is cited on the subject of the philosopher’s stone in at 
least one MS of the Secret of Secrets (Bodleian 67, fol. 33v, “Et pater noster 
Hermogenes qui triplex est in philosophia optime philosophando dixit’”’), is 
apparently none other than Hermes Trismegistus. He is also mentioned in a 
brief work of Aristotle to Alexander; Harleian 3703, 14th century, fols. 41r-42r, 
“. . « hermogenes quod (sic) egypti multum commendunt et laudant et sibi 
attribuant omnem scientiam secretam et celerem (?).” The use of the re- 
flexive pronoun in this sentence to refer to Hermogenes I would have the 
reader note, as it appears to illustrate a fairly common medieval usage. 


' i, 9. 
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astrological treatises.” Jourdain did not duly appreciate the 
great hold which astrology already had in the twelfth century, 
but it is nevertheless true that in the new Aristotle astrology 
found further support. 

Astrology crops out here and there in most of the spurious 
works extant under Aristotle’s name, just as it does in the 
medieval learning everywhere. One section of a dozen pages in 
the Theology discusses the influence of the stars upon nature 
and the working of magic by making use of these celestial forces 
and the natural attraction which things have for one another. It 
regards artificial magic as a fraud, but natural and astrological 
magic as a reality. However, it isonly the animal soul which is 
affected by magic and the man of impulse who is moved thereby; 
the thinking man can free himself from its influence by use of 
the rational soul. In the treatise, De pomo,** which seems not to 
have been translated into Latin until the thirteeth century 
under Manfred,** Aristotle on his death bed, holding in his hand 
an apple from which the treatise takes its title, is represented as 
telling his disciples why a philosopher need not fear death and 
repudiating the doctrines of the mortality of the soul and eter- 
nity of the universe. He also tells how the Creator made the 
spheres and placed lucid stars in each and gave them the virtue 
of ruling over this inferior world and causing good and evil and 
life or death. They do not, however, do this of themselves, but 
men at first thought so and erroneously worshiped the stars 
until the time of Noah who was the first to recognize the Creator 
of the spheres.* 


*” Excursions historiques, etc., p. 562. 

8] have read it in an incunabulum edition numbered IA.49867 in the 
British Museum. 

* Tbid., fols. 21v-23r, “Nos Manfredus divi augusti imperatoris frederici 
filius dei gratia princeps tharentinus honoris montis sancti angeli dominus et 
illustris regis conradi servi in regno sicilie baiulus . . . quem librum cum 
non inveniretur inter cristianos, quoniam eum in ebrayco legimus translatum de 
arabico in hebreum, sanitate rehabita ad eruditionem multorum et de hebrea 
lingua transtulimus in latinam in quo a compilatore quedam recitabilia inser- 
untur. Nam dictum librum aristotiles non notavit sed notatus ab aliis extitit 
qui causam hylaritatis seu mortis discere voluerunt sicut in libri serie contine- 
tur.” 

“ Edition No. IA.49867 in the British Museum, fols. 25v-26r. 
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There are also attributed to Aristotle treatises primarily 
astrological. A “Book on the Properties of the Elements and of 
the Planets” is cited. under his name by Peter of Abano at the 
end of the thirteenth ceatury in his work on poisons,“ by Peter 
d’Ailly in his Vigintiloguium® written in 1414, and by Pico della 
Mirandola, who declares it spurious, in his work against astrol- 
ogy written at the close of the fifteenth century. D’Ailly and 
Pico cite it in regard to the theory of great conjunctions; Abano, 
for a tale of Socrates and two dragons which we shall repeat 
later. It is probable that all these citations were from the para- 
phrase of and commentary on the work by Albertus Magnus® 
who accepted it as a genuine writing of Aristotle. 

In a manuscript of the Cotton collection in the British 
Museum is a work of some length upon astrology ascribed to 
Aristotle.** After a discussion of general principles in which the 
planets, signs, and houses are treated, there are separate books 
upon the subjects of nativities,® and of elections and interroga- 
tions.“ In a Paris manuscript a treatise on interrogations is 
ascribed in a marginal heading to ‘‘Aristoteles Milesius, a 
Peripatetic physician.’*’? In the Cotton Manuscript in commen- 
taries which then follow, and which are labelled as commentaries 
“upon the preceding treatise’ Ptolemy is mentioned rather 
than Aristotle.‘ In an astrological manuscript of the fifteenth 
century at Grenoble written in French, works of Messahala and 


“ Cap. 4. 

# Verbum 4. 

De causis et proprietatibus elementorum, IX, 585-653 in Borgnet’s 
edition of Albert’s works; Albert himself in his treatise on Minerals cites the 
title as “Liber de causis proprietatum elementorum et planetarum.” 

“ Cotton Appendix VI, fol. 8r, “liber iste est aristotelis in scientia ipsius 
astronomie.”’ 

* fol. 11v, “Alius liber de nativitatibus”; opens, ‘“‘Superius prout potuimus 
promissorum partem explevimus.” 

fol. 13r, “De electionibus alius liber;” opens, “Unde constellationibus 
egyptios imitantes nativitates satis dilucide dixerimus.” This book intermin- 
gles the subjects of interrogations and elections, and ends at fol. 20v, “‘Finit 
liber de interrogationibus.” 

‘7 BN 16208, fol. 76r—, “liber arystotelis milesii medici perypathetici in 
principiis iudiciorum astronomorum in interrogationibus.” 

** Cotton Appendix VI, fol. 20v, “Incipit commentum super praemissa 
scilicet praedictum librum” fol. 23v, ““Expositio ad litteram superioris tractatus. 
Ptolomaeus summus philosophus et excellentissimus egyptiorum rex. . . .” 
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Zaé translated for Charles V of France are preceded by “‘a book 
of judicial astrology according to Aristotle,” which opens with 
“the preface of the last translator,” and is in four parts.‘ 
Perhaps both the above-mentioned manuscripts contain, like a 
third manuscript at Munich, ‘‘The book of judgments which is 
said by Albert in his Speculum to be Aristotle’s.’”*° This work 
also occurs in a manuscript at Erfurt.*' Roger Bacon was much 
impressed by an astrological treatise ascribed to Aristotle 
entitled De impressionibus coelestibus, and told Pope Clement IV 
that it was “superior to the entire philosophy of the Latins and 
can be translated by your order.’ 

A treatise found in two manuscripts of the Bodleian Library 
bears the titles, Commentary of Aristotle on Astrology and The 
book of Aristotle from two hundred and fifty-five volumes of the 
Indians, containing a digest of all problems, whether pertaining to 
the sphere or to genethlialogy.** From the text itself and the 
preface of Hugh Sanctellensis, the twelfth century translator 
from Arabic into Latin, addressed to his lord, Michael, bishop 
of Tarazona, we see that the work is neither entirely by Aristotle 
nor from the books of the Indians but is a compilation by some- 
one who draws or pretends to draw from some 250 or 255 books* 
of the philosophers, including in addition to treatises by both 
Aristotle and the Indians, 13 books by Hermes, 13 by Doronius 
(Dorotheus?), 4 by Ptolemy, one by Democritus, two by Plato, 
44 by the Babylonians, 7 by Antiochus, and others by authors 
whose names are unfamiliar to me and probably misspelled in 


#® Grenoble 814, fols. 1-24. “Cy commence le livre de jugemens d’astrolo- 
gie selon Aristote. Le prologue du derrenier translateur. Aristote fist un 
livre de jugemens. . . .” 

50 CLM 25010, 15-16th century, fols. 1-12, “liber de iudiciis qui ab Alberto 
in Speculo suo dicitur esse Aristotelis.” 

&! Amplon. Quarto 377, 14th century, fols. 25-36, de iudiciis astrorum. 
Schum identifies it with the work ascribed to Aristotle by Albert in the Specu- 
lum astronomiae. 

82 Bridges (1897) I, 381, 389-90; Brewer (1859) p. 473. 

58 Digby, 159, 14th century, fols. 87, mutilated at the end. “Liber Aristo- 
tilis de ducentis lvque Indorum voluminibus, universalium questionum tam 
genecialium quam circularium summam continens.” At fol. 5v, “Explicit 
prologus. Incipit Aristotelis commentum in astrologiam.” This is the MS 
which I have chiefly followed. 

Savile Latin 15 (Bernard 6561), 15th century, fols. 185-204v, is similar. 
In the text the number is given as ccl; see Digby 159, fol. 2r. 
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the manuscripts. In one of the works of Aristotle of which the 
present work is supposed to make use, there are said to have 
been described the nativities of twelve thousand men, collected 
in an effort to establish an experimental basis for astrology.™ 
It is not so surprising that the present work bears Aristotle’s 
name, since Hugh had promised his patron Michael, in the pro- 
logue to his translation of the Geomeiry of Hanus ben Hanne,* 
that if life endured and opportunity was given he would next 
set to work as ordered by his patron, not only upon Haly’s 
commentaries on the Quadripartite and Almagest of Ptolemy, 
but also upon a certain general commentary by Aristotle on the 
entire art of astrology. 

The Secret of Secrets of the pseudo-Aristotle is immediately 
followed in one manuscript by chapters or treatises addressed to 
Alexander and entitled, Of ideas and forms, Of the impression of 
forms, and Of images and rings." The theory, very like that of 
Alkindi, is maintained that “‘all forms are ruled by supercelestial 
forms through the spirits of the spheres” and that incantations 
and images receive their force from the spheres. The seven 
planets pass on these supercelestial ideas and forms to our 
inferior world. By selecting proper times for operating one 
can work good or ill by means of the rays and impressions of the 
planets. The scientific investigator who properly concentrates 
and fixes intent, desire, and appetite upon the desired goal can 
penetrate hidden secrets of secrets and occult science both 
universal and particular. The writer goes on to emphasize the 
importance of understanding all the different positions and rela- 
tionships of the heavenly bodies and also the distribution of 
terrestrial objects under the planets. He then describes an 
astrological image which will cause men to reverence and obey 
you, will repel your enemies in terror, afflict the envious, send 
visions, and perform other marvelous and stupefying feats too 


numerous to mention. 


% Digby 159, fol. 2r. 

Savile 15, fol. 205r. 

5? Bodleian 67 (Bernard 2136), 14th century, fol. 54r, De ydeis et formis; 
fol. 54v, De impressione formarum; fol. 56v, De ymaginibus et annulis, This 
last item, though noted in Bernard, is or was omitted in the proof sheets of the 
new Summary Catalogue of Bodleian MSS now in preparation. 
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As the Speculum astronomiae of Albertus Magnus listed a 
Book of Judgments. by Aristotle among deserving works of 
astronomy and astrology, so in its list of evil books dealing with 
necromantic images appear a treatise by Hermes addressed to 
Aristotle and opening, “Aristotle said, ‘You have seen me, O 
Hermes,’ ” and a treatise ascribed to Aristotle with the sinister 
title, Death of the Soul, opening, “Said Aristotle to King Alex- 
ander, ‘If you want to perceive.’”” This treatise the Speculum 
calls “the worst of all” the evil books on images. Roger Bacon, 
too, alludes to it by title as filled with figments of the Magicians, 
but does not name Aristotle as author.** Peter of Abano in his 
Lucidator follows the Speculum astronomiae in listing it among 
depraved, obscene, and detestable works.*® 

Alexander himself, as well as Aristotle, had some medieval 
reputation as an astrologer. In the tenth and eleventh century 
manuscripts of the Mathematica of Alhandreus, supreme astrolo- 
ger, ‘““Alexander of Macedon” was more than once cited as an 
authority, and there were also given “Excerpts from the books 
of Alexander, astrologer, king,” and a “Letter of Argafalan to 
Alexander.”’ Different from this, moreover, was the Mathe- 
matica of Alexander, supreme astrologer, found in a thirteenth 
century manuscript, in which from the movements of the 
planets through the signs one is instructed how to foretell pros- 
perous and adverse journeys, abundance and poverty, misfor- 
tune or death of a friend, or to discover stolen articles, sorceries, 
buried treasure and so forth.* A treatise on seven herbs 
related to the seven planets is sometimes ascribed to Alexander,™ 


58 Brewer (1859) p. 532, De secretis, cap. 3. 

5° BN 2598, fol. 101r, “liber quem Aristoteles attribuit Alexandro et quem 
nonnulli mortis intitulent anime.” 

* Ashmole 369, late 13th century, fols. 77-84v, “Mathematica Alexandri 
summi astrologi. In exordio omnis creature herus huranicus inter cuncta 
sidera xii maluit signa fore / nam quod lineam designat eandem stellam occupat. 
Explicit.” Cap. x, de inveniendo de prospero aut adverso itinere; xi, de copia 
et paupertate; xiv, de nece aut casu amici; xvi, de latrocinio inveniendo; xxiv, 
de pecunia in terra defossa; xxxviii, de noscendis maleficiis. 

‘1 Tn the preface to the Kiranides; in Montpellier 277, 15th century; 
and in Ashmole 1448, 15th century, pp. 44-45, “Virtutes 7 herbarum a septem 
planetis secundum Alexandrum Imperatorem.” It is also embodied in some 
editions and MSS of the Liber aggregationis or Experimenta attributed to 
Albertus Magnus, where it is entitled, “Virtutes herbarum septem secundum 
Alexandrum Imperatorem.” 
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but perhaps more often to Flaccus Africanus, and at least once 
to Aristotle.™ 

The association of astrological images with spirits of the 
spheres in one of the above-mentioned works ascribed to Ari- 
stotle has already brought us to the border-line of our next 
topic, Aristotle and spirits. Under this caption may be placed a 
work found ina fifteenth century manuscript.® It also is in part 
astrological and is associated with the name of Hermes as well 
as of Aristotle. Its title runs, The book of the spiritual works of 
Aristotle, or the book Antimaquts, which is the book of the secrets of 
Hermes: wonderful things can be accomplished by means of this 
book and ’tis the ancient book of the seven planets. The treatise 
opens, ““To every people and clime pertains a group of spirits.” 
It then maps out these regions of different spirits in accordance 
with the planets and signs of the zodiac. Apparently this is the 
same work as that which Hunain ibn Ishak translated into 
Arabic and of which he says, “Among the works of Aristotle 
which we have found and translated from Greek into Arabic was 
The book of the Causes of Spirituals which has Hermes for 
author. . . . It is the book in which Aristotle treats of the 
causes of spirituals, talismans, the art of their operation, and 
how to hinder it, ordered after the seven climates.’** It was 
probably some such spurious work that William of Auvergne had 
in mind when he spoke of Aristotle’s boast that a spirit had 
descended unto him from the sphere of Venus.™ 

No genuine work of Aristotle on vegetables or minerals has 
come down to us to accompany his celebrated History of Ani- 
mals, but supposititious writings were soon found by the Arabs to 
fill this gap. On plants a brief treatise by Nicolaus Damascenus 
passed for Aristotle’s. Alfred of Sarchel translated it. from 
Arabic into Latin,® presumably before the close of the twelfth 


® Ashmole, 1741, late 14th century, fol. 143, “Incipiunt virtutes septem 
herbarum Aristotilis. Et has quidam virtutes habent ipse septem herbe ab 
ab influentia 7 planetarum. Nam contingit unamquamque recipere virtutem 
suam a superioribus naturaliter. Nam dicit Aristotelis quod corpora inferiora 
reguntur per superiora. 

% Sloane 3854, 15th century, fols. 105v-110. 

* FE. Blochet, “Etudes sur le Gnosticisme musulman,” in Rivista degli studi 
orientali, TV, 76. 
% De universo, II, ii, 39 and 98; II, iii, 6. 
* One MS is Harleian 3487, 14th century, No. 11. 
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century, since he dedicated it to Roger of Hereford, and Albertus 
Magnus expanded its two short books into seven long ones in 
his De vegetabilibus et plantis. There also existed in Arabic a 
Lapidary ascribed to Aristotle,*7 which was cited as early as 
the ninth century by Costa ben Luca. Ruska believes the work 
to be of Syrian and Persian origin,®* although one Latin text 
professes to have been originally translated from Greek into 
Syriac. Valentin Rose regarded it as the basis of all subse- 
quent Arabic mineralogy, but found only two Latin manuscripts 
of it.” Albertus Magnus in his Minerals confesses that, although 
he had sought diligently in divers regions of the world, he had 
seen only excerpts from Aristotle’s work. But another writer 
of the thirteenth century, Arnold of Saxony, cites translations 
of Aristotle on stones both by “Diascorides,’’ which would seem 
sheer nonsense, and by Gerard, presumably of Cremona. 
Gerard’s translation occurs in one of Rose’s manuscripts; the 
other seems to give a version translated from the Hebrew. 

In Gerard’s translation, a work marked by puerile Latin 
style, the Lapidary of Aristotle is about equally devoted to 
marvelous properties of stones and tales of Alexander the 
Great. After some general discussion of stones and their won- 
derful properties, particular gems are taken up. The gesha 
brings misfortune. Its wearer sleeps poorly, has many worries, 
many altercations and law-suits. If it is hung about a boy’s 


7 V. Rose, “Aristoteles de lapidibus und Arnoldus Saxo,” in Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Alterthum, XVIII (1875) 321 et seq. More recently the Lapidary 
of Aristotle has been edited by J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, nach 
der arabische Handschrift, Heidelberg, 1912, who gives both the Latin of the 
Liége MS and the text of the translation into Arabic by Luca ben Serapion 
from BN 2772, with a German translation of it. 

* Ruska (1912) p. 43. 

* Ibid. p. 183, “Et ego transfero ipsum ex greco sermone in ydyoma su(r)- 
orum vel Syrorum.” 

7 Liége 77, 14th century; printed by Rose (1875) pp. 349-82. 

Montpellier 277, 15th century, fol. 127-; printed by Rose (1875) pp. 384-97. 

The following treatises, also ascribed to Aristotle, I have not examined: 
Sloane 2459, 15th century, fols. 9v-16, de proprietatibus herbarum et lapidum; 
Vienna 2301, 15th century, fols. 81-2, “Isti sunt lapides quorum virtutes misit 
Aristotiles in scriptis maximo imperatori Alexandro.” Perhaps the last may 
have reference to philosopher’s stones, like the similar treatise of Aristotle to 
Alexander noted above in our discussion of the pseudo-Aristotelian alchemical 
treatises. 
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neck, it makes him drivel. ‘There is great occult force’’ in the 
magnet, and instructions are given how to set water on fire with 
it. Several stones possess the property of neutralizing spells 
and counteracting the work of demons. With another stone the 
Indians make many incantations. Vultures were the first to 
discover the virtue of the stone filcrum coarton in hastening 
delivery. When a female vulture was near death from the eggs 
hardening in her body, the male flew off to India and brought 
back this stone which afforded instant relief. Another stone is 
so soporific that suspended about the neck it induces a sleen 
lasting three days and nights, and the effects of which are 
thrown off with difficulty even on the fourth day, when the 
sleeper will awake but act as if intoxicated and still seem sleepier 
than anyone else. Another stone prevents a horse from whinny- 
ing, if suspended from his neck. 

Other gems suggest stories of Alexander. Near the frontier 
of India in a valley guarded by deadly serpents whose mere 
glance was fatal were many precious gems. Alexander disposed 
of the serpents by erecting mirrors in which they might stare 
themselves to death, and he then secured the gems by employing 
the carcasses of sheep in a manner already described by Epi- 
phanius. A somewhat similar tale is told of Socrates by Albertus 
Magnus in his commentary on the pseudo-Aristotelian work on 
the properties of the elements and planets.” In the reign of 
Philip of Macedon, who is himself described as a philosopher 
and astronomer, the road between two mountains in Armenia 
became so poisoned that no one could pass. Philip vainly 
inquired the cause from his sages until Socrates came to the 
rescue and, by erecting a tower as high as the mountains with a 
steel mirror on top of it, saw two dragons polluting the air. The 
mere glance of these dragons was apparently not deadly, for 
men in air-tight armor went in and killed them. The same story 
is told by William of St. Cloud, who composed astronomical 
tables based upon his own observations from about 1285 to 
1321, in which he detected errors in the earlier tables of Thebit, 
Toulouse, and Toledo.” In Peter of Abano’s treatise on poi- 


™ De causis elementorum, etc., II, ii, 1 (Borgnet, IX, 643). 
™ Histoire Litléraire de la France, XXV, 65. 
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sons,”* however, although he too cites the pseudo-Aristotle on 
the causes of the elements, the mirror has becomea glass cave in 
which Socrates ensconces himself to observe the serpents. A 
Lapidary dedicated to King Wenzel II of Bohemia tells of 
Socrates’ killing a dragon by use of quicksilver. That Socrates 
also shared the medieval reputation of Aristotle and Plato for 
astrology and divination is seen from the Prenostica Socratis 
Basilei, a mode of divination found in the manuscripts. 

Similar to Abano’s tale of Socrates in the glass cave is the 
story told a century earlier by Alexander Neckam of Alexander 
himself. So sedulous an investigator of nature was the Mace- 
donian, says Neckam, that he went down in a glass vessel to 
observe the natures and customs of the fishes. He would seem 
to have remained submerged for some time, since Neckam 
informs us that he took a cock with him in order to tell when it 
was dawn by the bird’s crowing. This primitive submarine had 
at least a suggestion of war about it, since Neckam goes on to 
say that Alexander learned how to lay ambushes against the 
foe by observing one army of fishes attack another. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Alexander failed to commit to writing his 
observations, whether military or scientific, of deep-sea life; 
and Neckam grieves that very few data on the natures of fishes 
have come to his attention.” 

Neckam’s account differs a good deal from the story as 
told by the Arabian historian, Mas’idi, in the tenth century. 
There we read that, when Alexander was building the city of 
Alexandria, monsters came from the sea every night and over- 
threw the walls that had been built during the day. Night 
watchmen proved of no avail, so Alexander had a box made ten 


% De venenis, ca. 5; probably written in 1316. 

™ Aristotle, Lapidarius et Liber de physionomia, Mezszborg, 1473, p. 8. 

% De naturis rerum, II, 21. In an illustrated 13th century MS of the 
vernacular Romance of Alexander three pictures are devoted to his submarine. 
CU Trinity 1446, 1250 A. D., fol. 27r, “Comment Alisandre vesqui suz les 
ewes; a covered ship with windows under green water, Alexander and three 
men in it; fol. 27v, Des nefs ke sont apelees colifas; a similar ship in the water, 
no one visible in it; Coment Alisandre encercha la nature de pessons; Alexan- 
der and two men in the ship, fish and mermaid below.” I have quoted James’ 
description of the MS (III, 488). See also the volume of Lacroix on Science 
and Literature in the Middle Ages, fig. 87, for a view of Alexander descending 
to the bottom of the sea in a glass cask, from a 13th century MS. 
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cubits long and five wide, with glass sides fastened into the 
frame work by means of pitch and resin. He then entered the 
box with two draughtsmen, who, after it had been let down to 
the bottom of the sea, made exact drawings of the monsters, who 
had human bodies but the heads of beasts. From these sketches 
Alexander had images constructed and placed on pillars, and 
these magic figures served to keep off the monsters until the city 
was completed. But the effect apparently began to wear off 
and talismans had to be added on the pillars to prevent the mon- 
sters from coming and devouring the inhabitants, as they had 
begun to do again.” Another Arab, Abu-Shaker, of the thir- 
teenth century, repeats a current tradition that Aristotle gave 
Alexander a box of wax soldiers which were nailed, with inverted 
spears and swords and severed bow-strings, face-downwards in 
the box, which in its turn was fastened by a chain. As long as 
the box remained in Alexander’s possession and he repeated the 
formulae which Aristotle taught him whenever he took the box 
up or put it down, he would triumph over his foes in war.” 
This reminds one of the methods of warfare employed by Alex- 
ander’s fabled natural father, Nectanebus. 

While we are speaking of military matters, it may be noted 
that in a manuscript of the thirteenth century which once 
belonged to an Albertus Bohemus or Beham, dean of the church 
at Padua and seems to have been his note-book, we find between 
the Secret of Secrets of the pseudo-Aristotle and a treatise on the 
significations of the moon in the signs “‘a delineation of a brazen 
horn made with marvelous art by which Alexander in time of 
war summoned his army from a distance of sixty miles.’’”* 

But to return to other tales of Alexander in the Lapidary. 
Once he saw afar enchanters and enchantresses who slew and 
wounded the men of his army by their diabolical power until 
Alexander prayed to God who revealed two stones which coun- 
ter-acted the sorcery. On another occasion when by Alexander’s 
order his barons had carried off certain gems, during the night 
following they suffered much insult from demons and were sore 
afraid, since sticks and stones were thrown about the camp by 


* Budge, Egyptian Magic, 1899, pp. 152-6; Mas’ddi, Les Prairies d’Or, ed. 
B. de Maynard and Pavet de Courteille, 1861, II, 425 ff. 

7 Budge (1899) pp. 95-6. 
78 CLM 2574b, bombyc. 13th century, fol. 69v. 
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unseen hands and men were beaten without knowing whence 
the blows came. It thus became apparent that the demons 
cherished those gems as their especial property and were accus- 
tomed to perform occult operations with them of which they did 
not wish men to learn the secret. Alexander found that these 
gems would protect him from any beast, serpent, or demon, 
although the nocturnal experience of his barons would scarcely 
seem to support this last point. On a third occasion his army 
were held motionless and gazed open-mouthed at certain stones, 
until a bird fluttered down and covered the gems with its out- 
stretched wings. Then Alexander had his followers close their 
eyes and carry the stones away under cover and place them on 
top of the wall of one of his cities so that no one might scale the 
wall to spy upon the town. 

Yet another curious story of Alexander and a stone is 
repeated by Peter of Abano in his work on poisons from a treatise 
“On the Nature of Serpents” which he ascribes to Aristotle. 
Alexander always wore a certain stone in his belt to give him 
good luck in his battles, but on his return from India, while 
bathing in the Euphrates, he removed the belt, whereupon a 
serpent suddenly appeared, bit the stone out of the belt, and 
vomited it into the river. Deprived of his talisman, Alexander 
presently met his death.” 

Another Lapidary, printed as Aristotle’s at Merseburg in 
1473, is really a compilation of previous medieval works on the 
subject with the addition of some items derived from the per- 
sonal knowledge or experience of the author. It was composed 
“to the honor of almighty God and the glory and perpetual 
memory of that virtuous and most glorious prince, Wenzel IT, 
King of Bohemia” (1278-1305). As the treatise itself states, 


7° Very similar is the story in the Gilgamesh epic, a work “far more ancient 
than Genesis,” of a serpent stealing a life-giving plant from Gilgamesh while he 
was bathing in a well or brook. The plant, which had been revealed to Gilga- 
mesh by the deified Ut-napishtim, “had the miraculous power of renewing youth 
and bore the name ‘the old man becomes young.’” Sir James Frazer (Folk-Lore 
in the Old Testament, 1918, I, 50-51) follows Rabbi Julian Morgenstern (“On 
Gilgamesh-Epic, XI, 274-320,” in Zeitschrift f. Assyriolegie, XXTX, 1915, p. 
284 ff.) in connecting this incident with the serpent and tree of life in the 
Biblical account of the fall of man, and gives further examples from the folk- 
lore of primitive peoples of other jealous animals, such as the dog, frog, duck, and 
lizard, perverting divine good tidings or gifts to man to their own profit. 
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“the Lapidary of Aristotle in the recent translation from 
‘the Greek” is only one of its sources along with Avicenna, 
Constantinus Africanus, Albertus Magnus, and others. 

Another work which claims Aristotelian authorship only in 
its title is the Chiromancy of Aristotle, printed at Ulm in 1490, 
which quotes freely from Albertus Magnus and Avicenna. 
There are also brief tracts on chiromancy ascribed to Aristotle 
in manuscripts of the thirteenth or fourteenth century,® 
Forster has identified Polemon as the author of the Greek treatise 
on physiognomy ascribed to Aristotle.** The art of physignomy 
of course professed to read character from the face or other 
parts of the body, and chiromancy which we have just mentioned 
is really a branch of it. In Latin translation the treatise was 
accepted as Aristotle’s by such medieval schoolmen as Albertus 
Magnus and Duns Scotus. There are many manuscripts of it 
in the British Museum, including one which perhaps dates 
back to the twelfth century.” Its popularity continued long 
after the invention of printing, as is shown by separate editions 
of it brought out at Paris in 1535 and at Wittenberg in 1538, 
and by commentaries upon it® published at Paris in 1611, at 
Bologna in 1621, and at Toulouse in 1636. Besides such separate 
manuscripts and editions of it, it was also regularly embodied 
in the numerous copies of the pseudo-Aristotelian work to 
which we next turn. 

Most widely influential upon the medieval mind of all the 
spurious works attributed to Aristotle was the Secret of Secrets. 
Férster enumerated two hundred and seven Latin manuscripts 
of it and his list is probably far from complete.** Gaster calls it 


8° Sloane 2030, fols. 125-26; Additional 15236, fols. 154-60: BN, 7420A 
(14th century) No. 16. 

® Richard Férster, De Arislotelis quae feruntur physiognomonicis recen- 
cendis, Kiliae, 1882; De translat. latin. physiognom., Kiliae, 1884; Scriptores 
Physiognomici Lipsiae, 1893-1894. ‘ 

® Cotton Julius D-viii, fol. 126 ff.; Harleian 3969; Egerton 847; Sloane 
2030, fol. 95-103; Additional 15236, fol. 160 (in abbreviated form); Sloane 
3281, fols. 19-23; Sloane 3584; Egerton 2852, fol. 115v. et seq. 

* There is a manuscript copy of a commentary on it of the fourteenth cen- 
tury at Erfurt, Amplon. Quarto 186. See Schum’s catalog for MSS. of the 
Physiognomia itself in the Amplonian collection. 

“ R. Forster, De Aristotelis quae feruntur secreta secretorum Commentatio, 
Kiliae, 1888; Handschriften und Ausgaben des pseudo-Aristotelischen Secre- 
tum secretorum, in Centralblait f. Bibliothekswesen, V1 (1889) 1-22, 57-76. 
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“The most popular book of the middle ages.™ This is not 
surprising since it purports to sum up in concise form what the 
greatest of ancient philosophers deemed it essential for the 
greatest of ancient rulers to know, and since under the alluring 
pretense of revealing great secrets in parable and riddle it really 
masses together a number of the best-tested and most often 
repeated maxims of personal hygiene and practical philosophy, 
and some of the superstitious to which men have shown them- 
selves most inclined. Every European library of consequence 
contains a number of copies of it. It was translated into almost 
every European language and was often versified, as in Lyd- 
gate’s and Burgh’s Secrees of old Philisoffres.* Albertus Magnus 
cited it as Aristotle’s;*7 Roger Bacon wrote a rather jejune 
commentary upon it.** It was printed a number of times before 
1500.** 


% M. Gaster, in his Introduction to a Hebrew version of the Secret of 
Secrets, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, (1908, part 2), pp. 1065- 
84; for the Hebrew text and an English translation, Ibid. (1907) pp. 879-913 
and (1908, part 1) pp. 111-62. 

% Ed. Robert Steele, EETS LXVI, London, 1894. Volume LXXIV con- 
tains three earlier English versions. There are numerous MSS of it in Italian 
in the Riccardian and Palatini collections at Florence. 

87 De somno et vigilia, |, ii, 7. 

88 Tanner 116, 13th century; Corpus Christi 149, 15th century. Recently 
edited, together with Bacon’s peculiar arrangement of the text, by Robert Steele, 
1902, as Fasc. V cf his Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. 

8® There are considerable discrepancies between the different early printed 
editions, which differ in length, order of arrangement, tables of contents, and 
number of chapters. And in the same edition the chapter headings given in the 
course of the text may not agree with those in the table of contents, which as a 
rule, even in the MSS, does not fully cover the subject-matter of the text. 
The different printers have probably used different manuscripts for their edi- 
tions rather than made any new additions of their own. The following 
editions are those to which references will be made in the following pages. 

An edition printed at Cologne about 1480, which I examined at the Har- 
vard University Library, divides the text into only thirty chapters and seems 
imperfect. 

An edition of about 1485, which I examined at the British Museum, where 
it was numbered IA.10756, has 74 chapters, and the headings of its 25th and 
30th chapters, for instance, agree with those of the 11th and 13th chapters in 
the Harvard copy. : 

A third edition of Paris, 1520 has no numbered chapters and contains 
passages not found in the two earlier editions. 

As'a check upon these printed texts I have examined the three following 
MSS, two of the 13th, and one of the 14th century. Of these Egerton 2676 
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The Secret of Secrets is believed to be the outcome of a 
gradual process of compilation from very varied sources, and to 
have reached something like its present form by the seventh or 
eighth century of ourera. But its chapters on physiognomy, 
as we have seen, go back to Polemon’s treatise, and part of its 
medical discussion is said to be borrowed from Diocles Caristes 
who wrote about 320 B.c. Some Graeco-Persian treatise is 
thought to be the basis of its discussion of kingship. It is also 
believed to have appropriated bits from popular literature to 
its own uses. In Arabic there is extant both a longer and a 
shorter version, and Gaster has edited a Hebrew text which is 
apparently derived from a different Arabic original than any 
Latin text. The process of successive compilation, or at least, 
re-editing and repeated translation which the work underwent 
is suggested by a series of prologues which occur at the begin- 
ning. Following the preface of the Latin translator and the 
table of contents comes what is called ‘‘the prologue of a certain 
doctor in commendation of Aristotle,’’*® in which omnipotent 
God is prayed to guard the king and some anonymous editor 
states that he has executed the mandate enjoined upon him to 
procure the moral work on royal conduct called The Secret of 
Secrets, which Aristotle, chief of philosophers, composed. After 
some talk about Aristotle and Alexander a second prologue 
begins with the sentence, ‘John who translated this book, son 
of a patrician, most skilful and faithful interpreter of languages, 
says.” This John appears to have been Yuhanna ibn el- 
Batriq and what he says is that he searched the world over 
until he came to an oracle of the sun which Esculapides had con- 
structed. There he found a solitary abstemious sage who 





corresponds fairly closely throughout to the edition numbered IA.10756 in the 
British Museum. 

Egerton 2676, 13th century, fols. 3-52 

BN 6584, 13th century, fols. 1r-32v 

Bodleian 67, 14th century, fols. 1-53v, is much like the preceding MS. 


* BN 6584, fol. iv, “De prologo cuiusdam doctoris in commendatione 
aristotelis.” See also Digby 228, 14th century, fol. 27, where a scribe has 
written in the upper margin, “In isto libello primo ponitur prologus, deinde 
tabula contentorum in libro, deinde prologus cuiusdam doctoris in commenda- * 
cionem Aristotilis, deinde prologus Iohannis qui transtulit librum istum. . . .” 
In Egerton 2676, fol. 6r, “Deus omnipotens custodiat regem. . . .” 
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presented him with this book which he translated from Greek 
into Chaldaic and thence into Arabic. This passage reminds 
one of Harpocration’s prefatory remarks to his daughter in the 
Kiranides ; indeed, it is quite in the usual style of apocryphal 
writings. 

In the matter of the Latin translation we are on somewhat 
more certain ground. John of Spain in the first half of the 
twelfth century seems to have translated only the medical 
portion.“ Manuscripts of this partial translation are relatively 
few,” and it was presently superseded by the complete transla- 
tion made either in the twelfth or early thirteenth century™ 
by Philip, “‘the least of his clerics” for “his most excellent lord, 
most strenuous in the cuJt of the Christian religion, Guido of 
Valencia, glorious pontiff of the city of Tripoli.” Philip goes 
on to say in his dedicatory preface that it was when he was with 
Guido in Antioch that they found “this pearl of philosophy, . . . 
this book which contains something useful about almost every 
science,” and which it pleased Guido to have translated from 
Arabic into Latin. Although the various printed editions and 
manuscripts of the Secret of Secrets in Latin vary considerably, 
they regularly are preceded by this ascription of the Latin 
translation to Philip, and usually by the other prologues afore- 
mentioned. Who this Philip was, other than a cleric of Tripoli, 
is still undetermined. If he was the same as the papal physician 
whom Alexander III in 1177 proposed to send on a mission to 
Prester John, he had probably made his translation before that 
date. J. Wood Brown would identify him with Philip of Salerno, 


® Steinschneider (1905) p. 42, it is true, says, “Ob Joh. selbst das ganze 
Secretum iibersetzt habe, ist noch nicht ermittelt;” but the following passage, 
cited by Giacosa (1901) p. 386 from Bibl. Angelica Rome, Cod. 1481, 12th 
century, fols. 144-146v, indicates that he translated only the medical part. 

“Cum de utilitate corporis olim tractarim et a me quasi essem medicus 
vestra nobilitas quereret ut brevem libellum et de observatione diete et de 
continentia cordis in qualibus se debent contineri qui sanitatem corporis 
cupiunt servare accidit ut dum cogitarem vestre iussioni obedire huius rei exem- 
pliar aristotelis philosophi Alexandro dictum repente in mente occurreret 
quod excerpi de libro qui arabice vocatur ciralacerar id est secretum secre- 
torum que fecit fieri predictus Aristotelis philosophus Alexandro regi magno de 
dispositione regni in quo continentur multa regibus utilia. . . .” 

% Ed. H. Souchier, Denkmdler provenzal Lit., Halle, 1883, I, 473 et seq. 

% Thirteenth century MSS of Philip’s translation are numerous: I have 
not noted a 12th century one. 
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a royal notary whose name appears in 1200 on deeds in the 
kingdom of Sicily.™ 

Returning to Philip’s preface to Guido, it may be noted that 
he states that Latins do not have the work and it is rare among 
the Arabs.“ His translation is a free one since the Arabic idiom 
is different from the Latin. Aristotle wrote this book in response 
to the petition of King Alexander his disciple who demanded 
that Aristotle should either come to him or faithfully reveal the 
secrets of certain arts, namely, the motion, operation, and power 
of the stars in astronomy, the art of alchemy, the art of knowing 
natures and working enchantments, and the art of geomancy. 
Aristotle was too old to come in person, and although it had 
been his intention to conceal in every way the secrets of the 
said sciences, yet he did not venture to contradict the will and 
command of so great a lord. He hid some matters, however, 
under enigmas and figurative locutions. For Alexander’s 
convenience he divided the work into ten books, each of which 
is divided into chapters and headings. Philip adds that for his 
readers’ convenience he has collected these headings at the 
beginning of the work and a table of contents follows.%* Then 
come the two older prologues which we have already described, 
next a letter of Aristotle to Alexander on the extrinsic and intrin- 


™ Brown (1897) pp. 19-20, 36-7. But not much reliance can be placed on 
the inclusion of this name “Master Philip of Tripoli” in a title which Brown 
(p. 20) quotes from a De Rossi MS, “The Book of the Inspections of Urine 
according to the opinion of the Masters, Peter of Berenico, Constantine Damas- 
cenus, and Julius of Salerno; which was composed by command of the Emperor 
Frederick, Anno Domini 1212, in the month of February, and was revised by 
Master Philip of Tripoli and Master Gerard of Cremona at the orders of the 
King of Spain” etc., since Gerard of Cremona at least had died in 1187 and 
there was no “king of Spain” until 1479. 

Brown does not give the Latin for the passage, but if the date 1212 could 
be regarded as Spanish era and turned into 1174 A.D., Gerard of Cremona 
would still be living, the emperor would be Frederick Barbarossa instead of 
Frederick II, and Master Philip of Tripoli might be the same Philip whom 
Pope Alexander III proposed to send to Prester John in 1177. 

* BN 6584, fol. Ir, “Hunc librum quo carebant latini eo quod apud paucis- 
simos arabies reperitur transtuli cum magno labore. . . .” A considerable 
portion of Philip’s preface is omitted in the Harvard edition. 

%* The preliminary table of contents, however, gives only chapter headings, 
which in BN 6584 are 82 in number, but the beginnings of the ten books are 
indicated in the text in BN 6584 as follows. The numbers in parentheses 
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sic causes of his work,” and then with a chapter which is usually 
headed Distinctio regum or Reges sunt quatuor begins the dis- 
cussion of kingship which is the backbone of the work. 

It is evident from Philip’s preface that occult science also 
forms a leading feature in the work as known to him. Gaster, 
who contended that the Hebrew translation from the Arabic 
which he edited wasas old as either John of Spain’s or Philip’s 
Latin translations, although the oldest of the four manuscripts 
which he collated for his text is dated only in 1382 a.p., made a 
rather misleading statement when he affirmed, ‘‘Of the astrology 
looming so largely in the later European recensions the Hebrew 
has only a faint trace.”*” Asa matter of fact some of the printed 
editions contain less astrology than the thirteenth century 
manuscripts, while Gaster’s Hebrew version has much more 
than “‘a faint trace’ of astrology. But more of this later. 

On the other hand, I cannot fully subscribe to Steinschnei- 
der’s characterization of The Secret of Secrets as “a wretched 
compilation of philosophical mysticism and varied supersti- 
tion.”’*S Of superstition there is a great deal, but of philosophi- 
cal mysticism there is practically none. Despite the title and 
the promise in Philip’s preface of enigmatic and figurative 
language, the tone of the text is seldom mystical, and its philoso- 
phy is of a very practical sort. 





are the corresponding leaves in Bodleian 67 which, however, omits mention of 
the book and its number except in the case of the fourth book. 

fol. 3v(5r), Incipit liber primus. Epistola ad Alexandrum 

fol. 6r, Secundus liber de dispositione Regali et reverentia Regis 

Fol. 12r (18v), Incipit liber tertius. Cum hoc corpus corruptibile sit eique 
accidit corruptio. . . . 

fol. 22r (36r), Incipit liber quartus. transtulit magister philippus tripo- 
litanus de forma iusticie 

fol. 28r (44v), Liber Quintus de scribis et scriptoribus secretorum 

fol. 28r (45r), Liber Sextus de nuntiis et informationibus ipsorum 

fol. 28v (46v), Liber Septimus de hiis qui sr’ intendunt et habent curam 
subditorum 

fol. 29r (47r), Liber Octavus de dispositione ductoris sui et de electione bel- 
atorium et procerum inferiores. 

fol. 29v (48r), Liber Nonus de regimine bellatorum et forma aggrediendi 
bellum et pronatationibus eorundem 

fol. 30v (50v), Sermo de phisionomia cuiuslibet hominis. 

% It is omitted in some printed editions but occurs in both 13th century 
“SS which I examined. 
°? Gaster (1908) p. 1076. 
% Steinschneider (1905) p. 60. 
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Nor can The Secret of Secrets be dismissed as merely “a 
wretched compilation.’”’ Those portions which deal with king- 
craft and government display shrewdness and common sense, 
worldly wisdom and knowledge of human nature, are not 
restricted by being written from any one premise or view-point, 
and often evince real enlightenment. Those historians who have 
declared the love of fame a new product of the Italian Renais- 
sance should have read the chapter on fame in this most popular 
book of the middle ages, where we find such statements as that 
royal power ought not to be desired for its own sake but for the 
sole purpose of achieving fame. Other noteworthy utterances 
indicative of the tone and thought of the book are that “the 
intellect . . . is the root of all things praiseworthy”; that kings 
should cultivate the sciences; that liberality involves respect 
for other’s property; that “war destroys order and devastates 
the lands and turns everything to chaos”; that no earthly ruler 
should shed blood, which is reserved for God alone, but limit 
his punishments to imprisonment, flogging, and torture; that 
the king, as Chief Justice Coke later told James I, is under the 
law; that taxes upon merchants should be light so that they 
will remain in the country and contribute to its prosperity; that 
his people are a king’s true treasury and that he should acquaint 
himself with their needs and watch over their interests. 

From the medical passages of the book one would infer that 
the art of healing at first developed more slowly than the 
art of ruling in the world’s history. The medical theory of the 
Secret of Secrets is not of an advanced or complex sort, but is a 
combination of curious notions such as that vomiting once a 
month is beneficial and sensible ideas such as that life consists of 
natural heat and that it is very important to keep the abdomen 
warm and the bowels moving regularly. The well-known 
apothegm of Hippocrates is quoted, ‘‘I would rather eat to live 
than live to eat.” 

Much of the advice offered to Alexander by Aristotle in The 
Secret of Secrets is astrological. Among those studies which the 
king should promote the only one specifically mentioned is 
astrology, which considered “the course of the year and of the 
stars, the coming festivals and solemnities of the month, the 
course of the planets, the cause of the shortening and lengthening 
of days and nights, the signs of the stars which determine the 
future and many other things which pertain to prediction of 
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the future. Alexander is adjured “not to rise up or sit down or 
eat or drink or do anything without consulting a man skilled in 
the art of astronomy.’ Later the two parts of astronomy 
are distinguished, that is astronomy and astrology in our sense 
of the words. Alexander is further warned to put no faith in the 
utterances of those stupid persons who declare that the science 
of the stars is too difficult to master. No less stupid is the argu- 
ment of others who affirm that God has foreseen and foreor- 
dained everything from eternity and that consequently all 
things happen of necessity and it is therefore of no advantage 
to predict events which cannot be avoided. For even if things 
happened of necessity, it would be easier to bear them by 
foreknowing and preparing for them beforehand, just as men 
make preparations against the coming of a cold winter—the 
familiar contention of Ptolemy. But The Secret of Secrets also 
believes that one should pray God in his mercy to avert future 
evils and ordain otherwise, “For He has not so ordained things 
that to ordain otherwise derogates in any respect from his 
Providence ” But thisis not soapproved an astrological doctrine. 
Later in the work Alexander is once more urged never to take 
medicine or open a vein except with the approval of his astrono- 
mers," and directions are given as to the constellations under 
which bleeding should be performed and also concerning the 
taking of laxatives with reference to the position of the moon 
in the signs of the zodiac. Later the work discusses the rela- 
tions of the four elements and of various herbs to the seven 
planets,’ and in the next to last chapter Alexander is advised 
to conduct his wars under the guidance of astrology. 


*® Cap. 11 (Harvard copy); cap. 25 (BM. IA.10756); Egerton 2676, fol. 12r; 
BN 6584, fol. 9v. 

10° Cap. 13 (Harvard copy); cap. 30 (BM. IA.10756); Egerton 2676, fol. 
13r; BN 6584, fol. 10r; also in Gaster’s Hebrew text. 

1 Egerton 2676, fol. 32r.; cap. 62 (BM. 1A.10756); fol. xxxiiir. (Paris, 
1520). BN 6584, fol. 19v. 

1 The Paris, 1520 edition then goes on to explain the effects of incantations 
and images upon astrological grounds, but this passage seemes to be missing from 
the earlier printed editions and the thirteenth century manuscripts. Roger 
Bacon, however, implies that incantations were present in Philip’s original 
translation: Steele (1920) 258-9. 

108 This passage is found both in Egerton MS. 2676 and in BM. IA.10756. 
BN 6584, fol. 2ir-v. Bodl. 67, fol. 32v-35v. 

1% Cap. 73 (BM. 1A.10756); fols. 44v-45r. (Paris, 1520). BN 6584, fol. 30v. 
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There is much indulging in astrological theory in the midst 
of the chapter on Justice, and the constitution of the universe 
is set forth from the first and highest simple spiritual substance 
down through the nine heavens and spheres to the lowest 
inferiors. To illustrate the power of the stars the story is 
presently told of two boys,’ one a weaver’s son, the other a 
royal prince of India. Sages who were chance guests in the 
weaver’s house at the time of the child’s birth noted that his 
horoscope was that of a courtier high in royal councils but kept 
their discovery to themselves. The boy’s parents vainly tried 
to make a weaver of him, but even beatings were in vain; he 
was finally allowed to follow his natural inclination, secured an 
education, and became in time a royal governor. The king’s 
son, on the contrary, despite his royal birth and the fact that 
his father sent him through all his provinces to learn the sciences, 
would take no interest in anything except mechanics comforma- 
bly to his horoscope. 

In The Secret of Secrets the pseudo-Aristotle refers Alexander 
for the virtues of gems and herbs to his treatises on stones and 
plants, presumably those which we have already described. 
He does not entirely refrain from discussion of such marvelous 
properties in the present work, however, mentioning the use of 
the virtues of stones in connection with incantations. We also 
again hear of stones which will prevent any army from with- 
standing Alexander or which will cause horses to whinny or keep 
them from doing so; and of herbs which bring true or false 
dreams or cause joy, love, hate, honor, reverence, courage, and 
inertia. One recipe reads, “If you take in the name of someone 
seven grains of the seeds of the herb called androsimon, and hold 
them in his name whem Lucifer and Venus are rising so that 
their rays touch him (or them?), and if you give him those 
seven grains to eat or pulverized in drink, fear of you will ever 
abide in his heart and he will obey you for the rest of his life.’’'°’ 
Astrological images are discussed at least in some versions.'®* 

The extreme powers attributed to herbs and stones in The 
Secret of Secrets aroused some skepticism among its Latin readers 

16 BN 6584, fol. 21r; also in Gaster’s Hebrew version; cap. 26 in the 
Harvard copy. 

1 Gaster, pp. 116, 160-62; Egerton 2676, fols. 34r-35r; cap. 66 (BM. 
IA.10756); fol. 37v. (Paris, 1520). BN 6584, fol. 20r-22r. 

107 Egerton 2676, fol. 36v; BN 6584, fol. 22r. 
108 Paris (1520) fol. 37; Steele (1920) lxii, 157-63, 252-61; Gaster, p. 159. 
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of the thirteenth century.’ Geoffrey of Waterford, a Domini- 
can from Ireland who died about 1300, translated The Secret of 
Secrets into French. He criticized, however, its assertions 
concerning the virtues of stones and herbs as more akin to 
fables than to philosophy, a fact of which, he adds, all clerks 
who know Latin well are aware. He wonders why Alexander 
had to win his battles by hard fighting when Aristotle is supposed 
to inform him in this book of a stone which will always rout the 
enemy. Geoffrey decides that such false statements are the 
work of the translators and that Aristotle is the author only of 
what is well said or reasonable in the work. 

Something is said in The Secret of Secrets of the occult prop- 
erties and relative perfection of numbers, and as usual the 
preference is for the numbers, three, four, seven, and ten." 
The Hebrew version adds a puerile method of divining who will 
be victor in a battle by a numerical calculation based upon the 
letters in the names of the generals. The treatment of alchemy 
is rather confusing and inconsistent. A recipe for the Philoso- 
pher’s stone is given, but in some versions Alexander is warned 
that Chimia or Kimia is not a true science." 

We may conclude our picture of the work’s contents with 
two of its stories, namely, concerning the poisonous maiden and 
the Jew and the Magus. A beautiful maiden was sent from 
India to Alexander with other rich gifts. But she had been fed 
upon poison from infancy “until she was of the nature of a 
snake. And had I not perceived it,” continues Aristotle in the 
Hebrew version, “for I suspected the clever men of those coun- 
tries and their craft, and had I not found by tests that she would 
kill thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she surely 
would have killed thee.’”""? This venomous maiden is also alluded 


8 HL. XXI, 216 ff. 

© Caps. 68 and 72 (BM. IA.10756); cap. 68 appears in Egerton 2676; 
cap. 72 in Gaster’s text and in the Paris (1520) edition. I could not find the 
passage in BN 6584. 

™ BN 6584, fol. 20r-v; Egerton 2676, fol. 33v.-34r.; cap. 65 (BM. IA. 
10756); fols. 36v.-37r., and fol. 38r. (Paris, 1520); Gaster, 159-60. The warning 
against alchemy does not appear in the two 13th century MSS but only 
the printed edition of 1520 and Gaster’s Hebrew version. 

"2 Gaster, p. 127; cap. 12 (Harvard copy); also in BM. IA.10756, and BN 
6584, fol. 10r, where Aristotle seems to detect the venomous nature of the 
maiden by magic art—“Et nisi ego illa hora sagaciter inspexissem in ipsam et 
arte magica iudicassem. . .”; while it is her mere bite that kills men. as Alexander 
afterwards proved experimentally. 
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to in various medieval discussions of poisons. Peter of Abano 
mentions her in his De venenis."* Gilbert of England, following 
no doubt Gerard of Cremona’s translation of Avicenna, cites 
Ruffus rather than the Pseudo-Aristotle concerning her and 
says nothing of her relations to Alexander, but adds 
that animals who approached her spittle were killed by 
it."“* In “Le Secret aux philosophes,”’ a French work of the 
closing thirteenth century, where the story is told at considerable 
length, Socrates rather than Aristotle saves Alexander from the 
poisonous maid." 

In the other story a Magus is represented in a much more 
favorable light than magicians generally were; he seems to 
represent rather one of the Persian sages. He was traveling on 
a mule with provisions and met a Jew traveling on foot. Their 
talk soon turned to their respective religions and moral stand- 
ards. The Magus professed altruism; the Jew was inclined to 
get the better of all men except Jews. When these principles 
had been stated, the Jew requested the Magus, since he pro- 
fessed to observe the law of love, to dismount and let him ride 
the mule. No sooner had this been done than the Jew, true to 
his law of selfishness and hate, made off with both mule and 
provisions. This misfortune did not lead the Magus to lose his 
faith in God, however, and as he plodded along he by and by 
came again upon the Jew who had fallen off the mule and broken 
his neck. The Magus then mercifully brought the Jew to the 
nearest town where he died, while the king of the country made 
the Magus one of his trusted ministers of state." 

LYNN THORNDIKE 
Western Reserve University 


"3 Cap. 3. 

14 Gilbertus Anglicus, Compendium medicinae, Lyons, 1510, fol. 348v. 

us HL. XXX, 569 ff. “Die Sage vom Giftmddchen” is the theme of a long 
monograph by W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (1905) pp. 156-277. 

u6 BN 6584, fol. 27; IA. 10756, cap. 68; also in Paris, 1520 edition, etc. 
The various writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries who have been cited 
in this article, and the whole subject of medieval occult science, will be treated of 
more fully in my History of Magic and Experimental Science and their Relation 
to Christian Thought during the first thirteen centuries of our era, which is now in 
press. 




















THE LOWER MIDDLE CLASS IN TIECK’S WRITINGS 


The writings of Ludwig Tieck abound in evidences of a 
lively interest in the lower middle class. How can we account 
for the indifference of writers and critics to his views on this 
subject? The explanation is not difficult. The plots of only 
three of Tieck’s writings deal primarily with lower middle class 
situations, and in most of his works the interest centres about 
the plot or the moral rather than about the delineation of 
character. When, however, a character is clearly and sympa- 
thetically drawn, it almost invariably belongs to the lower group 
of society. Highly individualized characters belonging to this 
class form the centre of the action in Abraham Tonelli, Der 
Runenberg and Der junge Tischlermeister; in other works they 
frequently overshadow the nominal hero of the story. Although 
the chief personnages of the Novellen belong to the moneyed 
or aristocratic group of society, they are for the most part mere 
lay figures upon which the action is hung, or oftener yet the 
objects of Tendenzsatire. Instances also occur in the plot or 
dialogue of many of Tieck’s works, in which, neglecting the 
growing spiritual leadership of the upper bourgeoisie of his 
own day, he ascribes much of its culture and some of its ideals 
to the lower middle class. 

Tieck’s treatment of his theme contains much which indi- 
cates the inadequacy of two common definitions of the term 
“‘romantic.’”* Wide currency has been attained by the state- 
ment of Heinrich Heine that the German Romanticists, in so 
far as they were concerned with social questions, were attracted, 
as a result of their interest in the Middle Ages, chiefly by the 
institution of chivalry. With special reference to Tieck, Heine 


1 The writer is not ignorant that, as A. W. Porterfield has pointed out in 
Some Popular Misconceptions Concerning German Romanticism (Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 15, No. 4, pp. 479 ff.), inadequacy is a 
fault inherent in most definitions of this term; “that Heine was at (the) time 
(at which he wrote his essay on the Romantic School) an errant journalist, that 
suggestiveness and unreliability were dancing partners in his book, that he 
himself was honestly interested in Mediaeval legends”; or, with regard to the 
second of the two definitions here discussed, that from 1790-1798 Tieck’s 
writings were mainly rationalistic, from 1798-1804 romantic and largely 
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wrote in his famous essay on Die romantische Schule: “Wie 
Herr Tieck und die Schlegel . . . gegen Manner, die im Leben 
und in der Litteratur eine ehrsame Biirgerlichkeit beférderten, 
die grimmigste Abneigung hegten; wie sie diese Biirgerlichkeit 
als philisterhafte Kleinmisere persiflierten, und dagegen bestin- 
dig das grosse Heldenleben des feudalistischen Mittelalters 
geriihmt und gefeiert, so hat auch Aristophanes, . . . “u.s.w.? 
Heine himself perceived a change in Tieck’s attitude during 
his later period of literary activity. ‘‘Eine merkwiirdige 
Verinderung begiebt sich aber jetzt mit Herrn Tieck, und diese 
befindet sich in seiner dritten Manier, . . . Der ehemalige 
Enthusiast, welcher einst . . . nur Mittelalter, nur feudal- 
istisches Mittelalter atmete, . . . dieser trat jetztauf als... 
Darsteller des modernsten Biirgerlebens, . . . So sehen wir 
ihn in einer Reihe neuerer Novellen.’” 

In direct opposition to the above statements, the compari- 
sons which Tieck from time to time drew between the lower 
middle class and the nobility will be shown to be invariably 
favorable to the former. Such comparisons form the chief topic 
not only of the Novellen, Die Ahnenprobe (1832) and Eigensinn 
und Laune (1835) but of a work of such early origin as Der 
junge Tischlermeister (conceived before Franz Sternbalds 
Wanderungen, composed 1811-1835), besides appearing inci- 
dentally in numerous other writings, early as well as late. These 
two social groups, the lower middle class and the nobility, 
which he regarded as the chief surviving representatives of the 
great medieval classes, Tieck desired to see remain outwardly 
distinct, while at the same time he affirmed the equal capacity 
of both with regard to mental and moral attainments. The 
increased realism of his later works lessened his favor for the 





mediaeval in subject-matter, from 1804-1820 romantic and much less mediaeval, 
and that the period from 1820-1853 might be called one of incipient realism. 
The chief emphasis in this paper is laid not upon an attempt to discredit any 
given definition of romanticism or to show how Tieck’s attitude toward the lower 
middle class was related to that of German authors of earlier or later date, 
but upon an explanation of this attitude, aided by its comparison with certain 
definitions of romanticism and with the attitude of other men toward the same 
topic. 

* Heinrich Heines Gesammelie Werke. Hg. von Gustav Karpeles. 5. Bd. 
Berlin, 1887. pp. 210, 211. 
3 Ibid., pp. 221, 222. 
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nobility without appreciably altering his conception of the 
lower middle class. In the Novelle, Eigensinn und Laune he 
states that this class alone is true to its own best traditions, 
whereas the isolated and privileged position of the nobility 
constitutes a menace to its moral strength. 

Of more recent date than the definition of romanticism 
given by Heine is another, expressed by Professor W. A. Neilson 
in the words: “Romanticism is the tendency characterized by 
the predominance of imagination over reason and the sense of 
fact.’* In support of this statement he writes, with reference 
to Heine’s definition of German Romanticism: “There are to be 
found in the literature and art of the Middle Ages abundant 
phenomena that explain, if they do not justify, such a dictum 
as that of Heine.’® In another passage this statement is con- 
nected with the definition of romanticism as characterized 
pre-eminently by imagination: ““To sum up: the elements in 
medieval life and art that have provided stimuli to modern 
romantic writers have been those which, whether secular or 
religious, were marked by a high degree of ideal aspiration; in 
other words, by ruling conceptions in which the dominant 
power is imagination.’* Having thus based the assumed parti- 
ality of the Romanticists for medieval chivalry on the pre- 
dominance of imagination in their works, in a third passage 
Professor Neilson quotes Wordsworth to show how “the poetry 
of common life may become the theme of a romantic writer.” 
““(Wordworth) himself states in his famous Preface that his 
object was’ to choose incidents and situations from common 
life, . . . and to throw over them a certain coloring of the 
imagination, whereby ordinary things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual aspect; . . . “‘(Wordsworth, Preface to 
Lyrical Ballads, 1800). It appears from this statement that 
Wordsworth’s main aim was not that truth to fact which char- 
acterizes the Realist; nor was it to give support to a democratic 
view of society. It was the legitimate purpose of the imagina- 
tive artist; . . .’” 


‘ Essentials of Poetry, by W. A. Neilson. Riverside Press, 1912, Chap. 1, 
p. 13. 

§ Ibid., Chap. 3, p. 52. 

* Ibid., Chap. 3, p. 59. 

7 Essentials of Poetry, by W. A. Neilson. Riverside Press, 1912. Chap. 3, 
pp. 79, 80. 
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Tieck’s example is no less at variance with the above defini- 
tion of romanticism than with that of Heine. Broadly speaking, 
literary treatment of the lower middle class by German writers 
is either descriptive or controversial. Descriptive treatment 
may be imaginative or realistic, or it may combine elements of 
both manners, as does Tieck when, besides making abundant 
use of realistic description, he connects the artisan with the 
artist and endows the lower middle class with some of the refine- 
ment and virtues of its social superiors. Controversial treatment 
usually contrasts the common citizen and the noble. This 
method is least realistic when it takes the shape of bitter opposi- 
tion to class privilege, as is often the case when it arises from 
tendencies of the Storm and Stress or revolutionary periods. 
At times it attempts a reconciliation of the classes by blending 
real conditions with idealistic visions. It becomes especially 
realistic when it contrasts an outworn feudal aristocracy with 
the most energetic element of the upper middle class, the 
merchants and industrialists. Tieck generally employs the 
second of these methods, but also makes use of the third to 
contrast the noble and the merchant alike unfavorably with the 
laborer. Thus both his descriptive and his controversial treat- 
ment of the lower middle class contain a generous proportion 
of realism. The faculty of reason he employs especially in the 
selection of typical detail. 

In several important respects Tieck appears to have been an 
innovator, whose works either influenced or foreshadowed a 
long line of subsequent productions. From his predecessors 
particularly he is distinguished by his decided yet conciliatory 
attitude and by the peculiar blend of reason and the sense of 
fact with imagination which marks his portrayal of the class he 
favors. Our analysis of his treatment of this class will be intro- 
duced by a brief outline of the same theme as it appears in the 
works of earlier German authors of the eighteenth century and 
followed by a discussion of its appearance up to 1870. This 
outline does not pretend to be exhaustive. Yet even a brief 
comparison of Tieck’s works with those of the men by whom 
he might have been influenced or upon whom his own influence 
may have been exerted will not perhaps be wholly valueless. 

In German poetry of the eighteenth century the middle 
class, both upper and lower, receives comparatively slight 
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attention. Of the few instances occuring in the earlier decades 
none are of a controversial nature and few are actually descrip- 
tive. Friedrich von Hagedorn, in Johann der muntere Seifen- 
sieder (1738), praised the cheerful toiler without attempting 
to describe his character or existence. In Zacharii’s Renommist 
1744) the incidental figure of a hair-dresser is noteworthy be- 
cause of its resemblance to one of Tieck’s types. Gellert’s 
Fables (1746-1748) appealed to middle class sentimentalism and 
morality, without portraying closely the life of this social group. 
In the Idyllen of Salomon Gessner (1756), pictures of rural life 
devoid of all reality combined features of the herdsman’s 
patriarchal existence as depicted by Klopstock in the idyllic 
passages of the Messias and Adams Tod, with the insipid arca- 
dian atmosphere of French shepherds and shepherdesses. Similar 
traits are not uncommon in some of Tieck’s earlier lyrics and 
Mirchen. The realistic reaction against such descriptions of 
life in the country led in a few cases to a faithful and detailed 
portrayal of actual conditions. “Maler’” Miller, in his Schaf- 
schur (1775) and Das Nusskernen, was the first to describe 
peasant life in the Pfalz in a vein of realism which at times is 
even coarse. Following him, Johann Heinrich Voss, in Luise 
and Der siebzigste Geburtstag (1784, 1785), gave detailed pic- 
tures of North Germany country life. Among the imitators of 
Voss were Baggesen, F. W. A. Schmidt and Kosegarten, the 
author of Jukunde, eine lindliche Dichtung, and Goethe him- 
self was inspired by Luise to write Hermann und Dorothea 
(1797). Both this poem and those of Voss deal with members 
of the lower middle class, including the artisan but excluding 
the peasant. Upon the latter, who forms the subject of Miiller’s 
poems, Tieck bestowed little or no attention. The fisher, 
hunter, shepherd, and weaver in Luise and above all the landlord 
in Hermann und Dorothea constitute a few noteworthy prede- 
cessors of similar types occurring in his works. 

A réle of much greater importance was assigned the middle 
class in eighteenth century drama. That the “biirgerliche 
Tragédien” and “Lustspiele,” however, were concerned at the 
outset chiefly with the upper bourgeoisie appears clearly in the 
works of their first exponent, Lessing, which are both contro- 
versial and descriptive in character. Especially is this true of 
Miss Sara Samson (1755), Minna von Barnhelm (1767) and 
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Emilia Galotti (1772). The landlord in Minna von Barnhelm 
alone exhibits certain characteristics of a type later developed 
by Tieck. Emilia Galotti contains a protest against the abuses 
of the nobility in their relations to their social inferiors. Apart 
from Lessing, the writers of drama who treat the subject contro- 
versially are relatively unimportant. A number of middle class 
situations depicted in writings of the Storm and Stress period 
are conceived as protests against the oppressive privileges of a 
higher social order. As an example we may cite Térring’s Agnes 
Bernauerin (1780), in which the heroine is sacrificed not to 
society at large, as by Hebbel, but to the conflict of classes. A 
second favorite Storm and Stress motif is that of the humble 
maiden led astray, as in H. L. Wagner’s Kindermérderin (1776). 
These subjects naturally did not appeal to the classic writers 
except in their period of youthful production. In Egmont 
(1788) a noble is not only the friend of the masses but receives 
love and inspiration from a maiden of lowly birth. Iffland’s 
works, unlike those of Schréder, also treated the subject of class 
conflicts. The presentation of this theme in nearly all of the 
works above named is more bitter and uncompromising than in 
the works of Tieck. 

The numbers if not the importance of the writers of drama 
who treat the subject descriptively are much greater. Lessing’s 
early friend, C. F. Weisse, like the more famous writer himself 
depicted principally the upper middle class in his popular Lust- 
spiele; in his operettas based on English and French originals, 
such as Der Teufel ist los (1752), Der lustige Schneider (1759) 
and Der Dorfbarbier (1771), emphasis is laid upon the innocence 
and simplicity of country life in contrast with that of cities; 
while individual characters, such as the cobbler in Der Teufel 
ist los, show a certain resemblance to types described by Tieck. 
In opposition to the “Ritterdramen”’ of the period, Otto von 
Gemmingen wrote in 1780 Der deutsche Hausvater, based on 
Diderot’s Pére de Famille and confined within a narrower social 
sphere than the plays of Lessing. The realistic and typical 
figures here portrayed influenced Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe 
(1784) as well as the Sittengemilde of Iffand.*’ In Clavigo 
(1774), Goethe adopted the social atmosphere of Lessing’s 


® Geschichte von der deutschen Litteratur von Fr. Vogt und Max Koch. Leip- 
zig und Wien, 1877, p. 613. 
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dramas for a setting; in Die Geschwister (conceived 1776, 
appeared 1787) the plot involves the domestic joys of a life 
devoted to industrious ‘Erwerb im Kleinen.” Goethe’s friend 
Merck, in his review of Werthers Leiden, wrote: “Wer nicht 
den epischen und dramatischen Geist in den geheimsten Scenen 
des hiiuslichen Lebens erblickt, der wage sich nicht in die ferne 
Daimmerung einer idealischen Welt,” and later followed his own 
advice by writing a series of just such dramatic “‘Genrebilder des 
hiuslichen Lebens.’’® In conclusion, Iffland and Schréder were 
the foremost portrayers of middle class existence in the German 
drama of the eighteenth century. Though lacking the creative 
artistry of Lessing, they did more toward exact reproduction 
of the social milieu. Similar to theirs but artistically much 
inferior are the plays of Kotzebue. Many of the dramatic 
works here enumerated describe the life of the upper middle 
class, others deal with domestic situations rather than with the 
broader range of professional or class existence. As a result of 
these qualities, precursors of Tieck’s sociological views are 
almost as rare among them as among the dramas of a contro- 
versial nature. 

Unlike the dramas, the few novels of this century which deal 
with middle class characters and situations are almost exclu- 
sively controversial. Wieland in Die Abderiten (1774) satirized 
the life of the middle class in provincial communities: the trial 
concerning the donkey’s shadow he terms “ein feines biirger- 
liches Drama’’; the characters of the tinker and shoemaker, both 
demagogues, in a measure anticipate similar types in Tieck’s 
writings.!° In two works of about the same period the evils of 
class prejudice are represented. Werther’s (1774) hypochondria 
is increased by his unpleasant experiences among the nobility. 
Siegwart (1776), by J. H. Miiller, involves two pairs of lovers in 
difficulties arising from unequal social rank. Karl Phillip 
Moritz’ Anton Reiser (1785), written under the influence of 
Rousseau’s Confessions, is a Storm and Stress novel of intro- 
spection, its hero the son of an artisan. The work contains a 
realistic account of sufferings arising from the conflict of an 


* Hermann Hettner, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 111, Band. 1. 
Abtheilung, pp. 414, 415. 

10 Deutsche National Literatur, Bd. 53. Geschichte der Abderiten, pp. 259, 
260. 
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emotional nature with the restrictions of ‘das deutsche Klein- 
leben.” Finally, in certain works of Jean Paul Richter, the 
forerunner of Romanticism, the author’s unrestrained flights 
of fancy are curiously combined with sentimental description 
of the quiet life of a small community. Such are the realistic 
idylls, Leben des vergniigten Schulmeisters Wuz, Quintus Fix- 
lein, Katzenbergers Badereise, portions of Siebenkiis and Die 
Flegeljahre. As Jean Paul himself was anything but a lover 
of plain fact, these stories with all their peculiar realism do 
not afford true pictures of middle class life. 

Tieck’s strong belief in the dignity and importance of the 
artisan as well as his hostility or indifference to the upper 
middle class and the peasantry explains the difference between 
his treatment of these social groups and that of most of the 
writers who preceded him. Thus, as has already been noted, 
the spirit of his works bears no resemblance either to the earlier 
“biirgerliche Dramen” or to the realistic descriptions of peasant 
life by “‘Maler’’ Miiller, because of his comparative indifference 
to the sections of society therein represented. On the other 
hand, owing to his high conception of the artisan’s calling, 
Tieck was far from regarding the restrictions of lower middle 
class existence as a fit subject for satire like that of Die Abderi- 
ten, an excuse for spiritual unrest such as is described in Moritz’ 
Anton Reiser, for melancholy resembling that of Werther or 
revolt in the manner of other Storm and Stress authors. Appar- 
ent exceptions to the truth of this statement, such as Die Schild- 
biirger and other works written in satire of Philistinism, only 
prove the general rule by their adverse criticism of what Tieck 
by no means regarded as the essential character of “das Klein- 
biirgertum.” His keen interest in professional detail appears in 
all his pictures of middle class family life, distinguishing them 
from the domestic Genrebilder of Iffland, Schréder and Kotze- 
bue, as well as from the moralizing poetry of Hagedorn and 
Gellert and the prose idylls of Richter. Finally, Tieck’s writings 
show no resemblance to the treatment of different classes of 
society in most of Goethe’s works, because these works are also 
devoid of any significant reference to lower middle class occupa- 
tions. Clavigo and Die Geschwister moreover deal respectively 
with the upper bourgeoisie and the merchant. Egmont’s 
friendship for the people is based purely upon generous senti- 
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ment, without any suggestion of the moral quality of the classes, 
so often emphasized by Tieck. Even in Werther, the motif of 
class-distinctions is of an incidental nature. 

Of very different importance is a work which has so far 
escaped mention—a work which served asa model not for Tieck 
only but for the Romantic School in general—Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister. This romance is the precursor of many of Tieck’s 
views with regard to the lower middle class. In the Lehrjahre, 
Goethe reconciled the difference between the commoner and the 
noble through the medium of culture. Mielke writes: ‘Wenn 
Goethes Wilhelm Meister in dem edelsten Freundschaftsver- 
hiltnis zu den adligen Personen des Romanes steht, so eilt die 
Anschauung des Dichters von der Ebenbiirtigkeit des Geistes 
den gesellschaftlichen Begriffen seiner Zeit weit voraus.” In the 
Wanderjahre, Goethe displayed a marked advance beyond his 
standpoint of twenty-five years before. The representative of 
the middle class in the Lehrjahre is Meister, a merchant’s son, 
a member of the upper bourgeoisie. In the Wanderjahre, the 
interest of Odvardo and Lothario is attracted by artisans who 
are inspired by an ideal of culture peculiarly adapted to their 
existence, the connection of handicraft with art, or the universal 
dignity of creative labor. 

It is now time to consider in detail Tieck’s treatment of the 
lower middle class. The statements already made concerning 
this subject must be arranged in proper relation to one another, 
and illustrated by reference to the various works by the author- 
ity of which they are supported. Owing to the limitations 
imposed by a brief summary, few quotations will be given. Our 
effort will be directed towards showing how Tieck’s views 
differed not merely from those of the writers who preceded him, 
but from the traditions which define romanticism as a tendency 
characterized by the predominance of imagination over reason 
and the sense of fact and as favoring the nobility above other 
social classes. Among earlier writers it has been seen that con- 
troversial treatment was less common than descriptive. In this 
connection, the full extent of Tieck’s originality is shown by his 
views on the relation between the lower middle class and the 
nobility. 

In his comparisons of laborer and nobleman Tieck shows at 
first an impartiality which develops into a decided preference 
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for the former. In the earliest of these comparisons he insists on 
the necessity for strict maintenance of outer class distinctions. 
This appears in two satirical episodes, one of which contrasts the 
idyllic existence of the shepherd with the noisy bustle of the 
world of rank. In Die Sieben Weiber des Blaubart, we read of a 
wounded knight who is nursed by a shepherd’s daughter. At 
length, when cured of his wounds and after some hesitation, 
he decides to marry his nurse. Magdalene, however, proves a 
coquette, and the unhappy husband is driven to exclaim: 
“Verflucht sei das Landleben, verflucht sei alle lindliche 
Natiirlichkeit.”" Discontent with his condition on the part of 
a member of the lower class is satirized in the Marchen, Abraham 
Tonelli, in which a discontented tailor, after having left home 
and encountered the most improbable adventures, is changed 
into a donkey as the result of having eaten a magic herb. Upon 
tasting some thistles and finding them to his satisfaction, he 
exclaims: “Kann man mehr als sich satt essen?—warum, 
Tonerl, willst du die Nase immer so hoch tragen? Kannst du 
nicht auch einmal mit deinem Stande zufrieden leben?’’” 

Thus far we have encountered no clear description of either 
class upon which to base the contentment so strongly recom- 
mended. In Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen, the only remain- 
ing instance from the romantic period, Franz delivers a eulogy 
upon the dignity and happiness of a life of toil. This truth is 
still more strongly impressed upon him by a man whose life has 
been ruined through an impractical enthusiasm for art. Con- 
nected both with this and with a later period of Tieck’s literary 
production is the novelle, Der junge Tischlermeister (1811- 
1836), the original conception of which, antedating even that 
of Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen, was matured by a slow 
completion. It contains numerous references to the content- 
ment, selfrespect and security of the laborer. A noble praises 
earlier conditions among the working class, while the value of 
class distinctions is asserted by a servant of the same character. 
It is the formal distinctions of class and occupation, however, 
upon which Tieck here insists; happiness and self-respect, as 


" Tiecks Schriften, Berlin bei G. Reimer, 1828-56, Bd. 9, pp. 202, 203, 206, 
216. 


12 Schrifien, Bd. 9, pp. 247, 260. 
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will later be shown yet more clearly, being the common posses- 
sion of noble and artisan. 

In thus emphasizing outer class distinctions Tieck clung to 
an order which was rapidly passing at the time in which he 
wrote. Freytag writes in connection with this period, about 
1790: “Outer distinctions between the classes begin to dwindle 
whereas the inner difference has become even greater.”’ Tieck 
protests against this new development. Baron Elsheim in 
Der junge Tischlermeister remarks: ‘‘Es ist sehr schidlich, dass 
seit lange die sogenannten héheren Stinde so viéllig abgesondert 
vom Biirger und Handwerker leben, dass sie diesen nun gar 
nicht kennen, und auch das Vermégen verlieren, ihn kennen zu 
lernen. Nicht nur geht das schéne Vertrauen verloren, wodurch 
sich Héhere und Niedere verbinden und einfiigen wiirden, 
welches eben aus dieser Kenntniss Starke und Kraft erwirkte; 
sondern der Vornehmere kommt nun auf den thérichten Wahn, 
dass seine Art und Weise des Haushalts, die nichtssagende 
Etikette, die er einfiirt, sein niichternes Leben mit den Bedienten 
und Domestiken ein  besseres, anstindigeres sei, und diese 
Thorheit verdirbt nachher den Biirgerstand.’"* A converse 
example of this tendency is given in the same story by an artisan 
who is filled with hatred and distrust of the nobility, and bitterly 
criticizes a comrade who enjoys free intercourse with congenial 
spirits in the higher class. 

While the maintenance of outer distinctions is still insisted 
upon Tieck here first shows an inclination to regard them as of 
less importance than the development of character. Yet in 
none of his other works are the differences between the two 
classes in habits of living, manners and appearance more clearly 
defined. First of all, the home surroundings of the lower middle 
class, as has been suggested by the closing words of the last 
quotation, are regarded as of a peculiar value for the character 
of its members. Even the outer appearance of such persons 
betrays their social standing, through characteristics acquired 
in the course of their occupation. Professional habits are no 
less marked than personal appearance and manners of living. 
Yet this difference in appearance, habits and surroundings is 
quite compatible, according to Tieck, with an inner equality 
between the classes. Both der junge Tischlermeister and his 


18 Schriften, Bd. 28, p. 402. 
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friend, Baron Elsheim, are inspired by a love for art which draws 
them together: both, it is true, are exceptionally cultivated 
members of their respective social groups. With regard to their 
mental and moral capacity Tieck here represents both classes 
as potentially equal. Moreover, those individuals who surpass 
others of their own class in these qualities are less dependent 
upon their milieu for strength of character. It is from choice 
rather than from necessity that der junge Tischlermeister 
returns from the house of the baron to the surroundings in which 
the greater part of his life has been spent. 

As times change, however, one class has gradually surpassed 
the other in the proportion of its members who attain to high 
mental and moral development. Tieck admits that in his day 
the lower middle class was fast out-distancing the nobility in 
the possession of qualities which confer moral leadership. In 
der junge Tischlermeister, the modesty and open bearing of the 
artisan are contrasted by ladies of rank with the haughty man- 
ners and ambiguous language of his friend, the baron.'* The 
latter’s faithful servant exclaims to the artisan: ‘Ach, die 
Vornehmen. Sie miissen ja immer mehr und mehr das Regiment 
in unserer verwirrten Welt verspielen.”” 

In the later works the same ideas are further developed. At 
the outset, we encounter the theme of distinctive physical 
characteristics in Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen."* With regard 
to the mental qualities of the lower class Tieck is here more 
conservative and realistic than in Der junge Tischlermeister: 
“Das ist es ja, warum es in dieser Klasse von Leuten so oft 
besser gelingt, als in den Héhern: Bildung haben sie nicht, aber 
die rechte Glaubensfihigkeit.’”"” In the same work occurs an 
intimation of superiority of character in the lower class. The 
son of a noble reproaches his father for having invited a miller 
lad to his table in the company of travellers of higher birth, with 
whom he has been sheltered during a storm. The father replies: 
“Was deinen Miiller betrifft, so war mir sein kindliches Gesicht 
und herzliches Wesen lieber und ehrte mein Tisch mehr, als es 


4 Schriften, Bd. 28; Der junge Tischlermeister, Erster Teil, pp. 199, 200. 
8 Tbid., p. 182. 

6 Schriften, Bd. 26, Der Aufrukr in den Cevennen, p. 110. 

17 Ibid., p. 255. 
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dein Marschall Montrevel ... jemals kénnte.’"* Later in the 
story the potential moral equality of the classes is suggested. 
The young noble, who had been full of contempt for members of 
a lower social order and particularly for the insurgent Cami- 
sards, becomes converted and joins their ranks. At first he 
finds the situation no less peculiar than do his humbler com- 
panions; soon, however, to their astonishment he entreats them 
to address him as “Du.’’!® 

A second Novelle, Dichterleben, contains an instance in 
which the social standing of a character is guessed at from his 
appearance.” Der Dichter und sein Freund contains the fol- 
lowing words, spoken by a poet: “Man soll nie vergessen, dass 
auch in der ruhigen Beschiftigung, in der Arbeit des Feldes 
oder der Gewerke, im scheinbar Niedrigen und Unbedeutenden 
das Himmlische gegenwirtig sein kann.’™ We next encounter 
two historical pictures, showing the quarrels of artisans with the 
nobility in the middle ages. In Der wiederkehrende griechische 
Kaiser, various guilds revolt against the impositions of the 
nobility. On the other hand, a member of the latter class warns 
a friend against the greed and fickleness of the masses.” In 
Der Hexen Sabbath, the wealthy guild-masters refuse to make a 
loan to the nobility, from motives of fear and jealousy.* Here 
the relation of the classes, so often idealized by Tieck in works 
whose scene is laid in his own day, is represented with greater 
realism in the description of their medieval rivalry, which im- 
plies moral weakness on the part of both. 

In Die Ahnenprobe, Tieck at first depicts with approval the 
external distinctions and inner equality which existed between 
the classes in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
A young noble, in love with an artisan’s daughter, vainly 
beseeches her to disregard their respective stations and become 
his wife. To the entreaties of her lover the young girl opposes a 
firm refusal, reminding him of the duties of his position. Later 
in life the count realizes the value of that which he has preserved 


18 Schriften, Bd. 26, p. 118. 
® Tbid., pp. 178, 205. 

20 Tbid., Bd. 18, p..178. 

™ Ibid., Bd. 18, Zweiter Theil, p. 201. 
2 Ibid., Bd. 22, pp. 210, 294, 316. 

8 Jbid., Bd. 20, pp. 405, 406. 
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at the cost of his personal happiness. In the meanwhile, the son 
of the artisan’s daughter, who has married and spent her life 
amid her accustomed surroundings, is engaged as a tutor in the 
count’s family and falls in love with his daughter. The youth 
is ignorant of his mother’s early love, the noble, of the young 
man’s parentage. It is now the count’s turn to reject all thought 
of such a union, by employing the arguments used by his former 
sweetheart, yet at the same time he declares that he regards all 
class-distinctions as possessing originally but an arbitrary 
value, to which in time true worth attaches by their honorable 
continuance. 

On the point of despair, the youth discovers a document 
deposited for safe keeping in a church three hundred years 
previously by one of his ancestors. The latter’s father had failed 
of deserved promotion in the army on account of his common 
birth, and had established a shop in the woolen trade. After 
relating these facts, the ancestor’s account contains the reflec- 
tion that the possession of noble birth implies the assurance of 
an honorable descent, and contrasts with this implication the 
behaviour of certain nobles, whose deviation from an upright 
life nevertheless leaves them in the enjoyment of their privileges. 
The manuscript then continues: “So bin ich denn alt geworden, 
ich Johannes Frimann, ein ehrsamer Schneidermeister hier in 
der Hauptstadt unseres Fiirsten. Da kam ich auf den Gedanken, 
ob es denn nicht méglich sei, eine Art von Biirgeradel oder eine 
begriindete Biirgerlichkeit zu stiften—Ich liebte meinen Sohn 
und in Gedanken schon meine Nachkommenschaft, und wie es des 
Regenten schénste und bitterste Sorge ist, seinen Enkeln ein 
unzerriittetes Reich zu hinterlassen, so schien es mir wichtig, 
einen guten Namen den Meinigen zu stiften und zu erhalten. 
Ich schenkte eine Summe der Kirche Lambertus, und stiftete 
hiermit, dass jeder Frimann sein Leben einreicht, wenn er alt 
ist, und Probst und Geistlichkeit das Ehrbare seines Wandels 
bestitigen. Auf drei Jahrhunderte hinaus soll diese Grille oder 
Gedanke reichen, wenn mein Geschlecht nicht vorher aus- 
stirbt.”** The difference between the old and this new order of 
nobility is clearly a matter of outer forms, which in both cases 
are the symbols of strength of character that gives them their 
true value. Only, in the case of the regular nobility, it is sug- 
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gested that inner worth does not always correspond to exter- 
nal dignity. The subordinate value of outer class distinctions 
is now further emphasized.—The count, who had promised his 
consent to his daughter’s marriage if the suitor could prove his 
nobility of birth, is moved to the fulfillment of his word by the 
above discovery and by the sudden appearance of his former 
love, now a widow. To her he exclaims in newly awakened affec- 
tion: “‘Sage mir, ach! sage mir, Geliebteste, was ist die Liebe?” 
“Unser unverschleiertes Selbst, sagte sie, ... Nein, nicht 
Stand, Pflicht, Amt, nicht diese Kleider unseres Lebens sind 
wir.”’ The idea of an inherent moral distinction between the 
classes is rejected because honor and love are shown to be the 
exclusive possessions of neither and are of greater importance 
than external differences. The bridegroom is granted a patent 
of nobility by the king, who thus in recognition of his moral 
worth bestows upon him the outer distinctions of his bride and 
her more ancient social order. 

The idea that the nobility is not always so faithful as the 
lower middle class to its own best traditions, expressed by 
Tieck in the above work and in Der junge Tischlermeister, 
reappears in the following passage from Die Vogelscheuche: 
‘‘Aber die Blumen an sich, die weiter nichts als solche sind, sind 
in der Natur das, was eine gewisse unniitze vornehme Welt in 
den Staaten ist, die nicht arbeitet, die aller Sorgen enthoben 
ist und mit Verachtung auf die braven gewerbtreibenden 
Klassen hinunterblickt.’”™ 

The first part of the Novelle, Eigensinn und Laune contains 
the same idea. A Geheimrat, on discovering that his daughter 
is in love with a stage-driver, consoles himself with the thought 
that the latter’s exceptional character must be a mark of higher 
than plebian birth. The young fellow, however, declares that he 
has simply abstained from the vulgar associates and surround- 
ings which are so often encountered in his calling. Left to 
himself, the father soliloquizes as follows: ‘‘Wir denken immer, 
unsere sogenannte gute Erziehung bringe erst Menschen hervor. 
Und wie oft verhiiJlt sich nur in unserm Stande die Gemeinheit 
der Seele und der Sitten, und ist dabei viel schlimmer als die der 
niederen Stande. . . . Wo es noch Biirgerstand giebt, liefert 


* Schrifien, Bd. 27, p. 76. 
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er... oft so zu sagen Musterbilder, wahre Manner, die das 
Handwerk, statt sie zu erniedrigen, erst zu ihrer festen Bestimm- 
theit herausgearbeitet hat.” 

In the remainder of the story a new connection is established 
between this assumption of the spiritual inferiority of the noble 
and the familiar plea for the maintenance of outer class-distinc- 
tions. It is clear that such distinctions have not hitherto been 
regarded by Tieck as inseparable from the virtues which both 
orders of society should possess. In Der junge Tischlermeister 
we were told that there are in each class individuals of higher 
and lower capacities, the former of whom are less dependent on 
their accustomed surroundings for moral support than the latter. 
Die Ahnenprobe described a young woman who at first refused 
to abandon the outer marks of class distinction, but who in the 
end realized that these are not necessarily inseparable from the 
highest qualities of human nature. Now, however, we find 
Tieck insisting that these distinctions must be preserved, for the 
protection of lower class character.—The wardrobe of the young 
man in Eigensinn und Laune is replenished, he takes lessons 
in dancing, fencing and music, and is zealous in his attempt to 
become adapted to his new surroundings. On the day of the 
betrothal, all the guests are astonished at his attractive manners 
and fund of information; only the bride-to-be flees from his 
presence exclaiming to her father, who has followed her: ‘‘Ach! 
es ist zum Erbarmen! er ist ja ganz wie die iibrigen Menchen 
geworden! . . . Sieh nur selbst, wie geziert und steif er ist, 
wie er die Phrasen drechselt und ihm die eigentlichen Gedanken 
abgehen. So ein Leben, wie er es jetzt fiihrt, ist kein wahres, 
lebendiges, nein, er ist ein Gespenst, eine schlechte, Menschen 
nachgekiinstelte Puppe.”” The poor youth himself flees from 
this fatal environment, leaving a note for the father, in which 
he writes: “Fiir meinen ehemaligen Stand verdorben, ist doch 
keine Fahigkeit in mir, irgend einen andern mit Sicherheit zu 
ergreifen.””?? 

A similar though intentionally exaggerated estimate of the 
relative merits of the two classes appears in Die Verlobung: 
“Es fehlte noch, dass die Verleumdung, Klatscherei, Neid und 
Verfolgung der grossen Gesellschaft einen Lobredner finden; 


% Schriften, Bd. 24, pp. 299, 300. 
*7 Thid., Bd. 24, pp. 318, 321. 
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es bleibt dann nur noch iibrig, die stille Tugend, die schéne Biir- 
gerlichkeit, die kindliche Unschuld und edle Einfalt der nicht 
vornehmen Welt zu schmihen.’”* The Jast instance in which 
the nobility is mentioned bears witness to the same attitude on 
the part of the writer. A passage in Die Klausenburg describes 
a nobleman with the words: “War dieser Mann von seinen 
Untergebenen geliebt, so wurde er auch von vielen seines 
Standes gehasst und beneidet, von den die Kliigern ihm zurnten, 
weil er sie vermied und sie wohl einsahen, das er sie wegen ihres. 
Unfleisses nur gering schitze: .. Der Graf also zog sich 
missmuthig immer mehr in sich zuriick, und ihm war nur wohl 
wenn er sich von Geschiften mit verstindigen Bergleuten, 
Maschinenmeistern oder Gelehrten unterhalten konnte.””” 
There can be no doubt that in his last period of literary 
activity Tieck regarded the lower middle class as the mental 
and moral superior of the nobility. In Die Vogelscheuche, the 
idle egotism of the Jatter is coatrasted with the industry of the 
former. In Eigensinn und Laune, empty rhetoric and artificial 
conventions are opposed to unfettered common sense. Die 
Verlobung defines one class as scandal-loving, envious and 
malicious, the other as marked by innocence, simplicity and 
public-spirit. Finally, in Die Klausenburg, the idle and unpro- 
ductive life of the nobility marks its inferiority to the industry 
and common-sense of the lower class. Though this extreme 
attitude characterizes only Tieck’s later works, his earlier ones 
sufficiently contradict Heine’s statement that Tieck’s interest 
in the lower middle class was confined chiefly to his later period. 
While yet in Nicolai’s service, he ridicules the sentimental 
discontent of members of either class with their own conditions 
of existence. In Der junge Tischlermeister he lays increased 
stress upon distinctions, though he now considers them of minor 
importance for highly developed individuals. At the same time 
he holds that both classes are potentially one another’s equals 
with respect to moral and mental qualities, though fewer of 
the nobility than of the lower class attain full self-development. 
If we include Der junge Tischlermeister among the works of 
Tieck’s earlier period—where it certainly belongs with respect 
to its original conception and perhaps also, in the main, to its 


8 Schriften, Bd. 17, p. 138. 
9 Ibid., Bd. 25, Die Klausenburg, p. 83. 
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composition—the difference between the point of view of the 
two periods is much less than Heine would make it appear. At 
no time did Tieck favor the nobility of any age at the expense 
of their social inferiors. 

Tieck’s views on the relation of the two classes are likewise 
at variance with the definition which affirms the predominance 
of imagination in romantic works. In Franz Sternbalds Wan- 
derungen he presents a fairly realistic picture of the virtues and 
rewards of the life of toil among the lower class. The realistic 
depiction of class conflicts in Der wiederkehrende griechische 
Kaiser and Der Hexen Sabbath is the more striking because 
it treats of medieval conditions which are supposed to have 
appealed especially to the imagination of the Romanticist. 
Minor instances of realism abound in the works of Tieck’s 
earlier period. The faculty of reason, displayed in the selection 
of typical detail is also apparent in his treatment of this theme. 
Instances have already been noted of the manner in which he 
asserts the inferiority of the noble by re-iterated reference to 
certain weaknesses of his order. In Franz Sternbalds Wan- 
derungen, the traits mentioned as characteristic of lower middle 
class existence are industry, independence and happiness. Vari- 
ous passages in Der junge Tischlermeister emphasize the 
laborer’s contentment with his social position, pride in his work, 
respect for his superiors, physical characteristics acquired in 
his trade and increasing cultivation. All of the above traits are 
expressly stated to be typical of the classes to which they are 
ascribed. 

As has been already remarked, few German writers before 
Tieck approached the subject of the lower middle class in a 
controversial manner. Most of the exceptions to this statement 
consist in writings of the Storm and Stress period, which are 
sufficiently distinguished by their bitterness from Tieck’s 
conciliatory views on the relations of the lower class to the 
nobility. Between Tieck’s descriptive treatment of the lower 
middle class and that of his predecessors, on the other hand the 
difference is frequently one of degree rather than of kind. 

The chief indication of Tieck’s interest in this class consists 
in the characterizations of its members which are scattered 
through his works. Their variety and frequency of recurrence 
are noteworthy: eighteen different occupations are represented, 
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none of which appears less than three times. That the characters 
belonging to each of these occupations possess qualities which 
are strongly marked and well-nigh invariable, proves the 
frequency of Tieck’s enployment of the supposedly unromantic 
faculty of reason in the creation of types. Among these types 
the landlord and the stage-driver stand somewhat apart, dis- 
tinguished by few of the qualities which divide the others into 
two main groups. For reasons of convenience, however, they may 
be assigned to the first, in which are included the baker, brewer, 
butcher, weaver, shoemaker, tailor, hairdresser, smith and 
joiner, who earn their living more or less by the skilled work of 
their hands. The second group comprises those whose labors 
are performed in coéperation or close contact with Nature, and 
includes the tinker, fisherman, forester, shepherd, gardener, 
miner and charcoal burner. By virtue of a few characteristic 
qualities we may add the miller to this group.—With the 
artisan or city-laborer Tieck contrasts unfavorably the manu- 
facturer: to the country types which he favors is opposed a 
member of the same group, the peasant, who is represented 
infrequently and with scant praise. The general types which 
result from Tieck’s treatment of these sections of the lower 
middle class will form the next subject of our consideration. 

In the works preceding Der junge Tischlermeister, no refer- 
ence occurs to artisan characters unconnected with a specific 
calling. Der junge Tischlermeister, however, though composed 
near the middle period of Tieck’s literary production, shows 
evidence of its conception during his more romantic youth. 
In this Novelle, handicraft is declared to be related to art by 
the skill and industry of the worker, while the artisan is repre- 
sented as cordial towards his fellow-men, a self-respecting and 
valuable member of society. Labor simply for the end of practi- 
cal usefulness is for the hero of the book too meager a content 
of life, though in itself praiseworthy. At the close of day the 
master, seated at table together with his family, journeymen 
and apprentices, warns the latter like a father against evil ways 
and encourages them in their common interests. 

Later on the picture suffers some realistic modifications, 
especially concerning the relation of handicraft to art and the 
quality of “biirgerliche Ehre.’’ In earlier Novellen, such as 
Die Gemilde, Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen and Gliick giebt 
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Verstand, the connection of handicraft with art is no longer 
mentioned, though the skill and industry of the artisan are 
emphasized. In three of the latest, Der Tod des Dichters, Die 
Ahnenprobe and Weihnacht-Abend, the artisan retains the 
characteristic of unaffected kindliness of heart, but displays a 
somewhat narrow pride in a hardwon position of respectability, 
in place of the romantic “Ehre” of Der junge Tischlermeister. 
A frank portrayal of the power of the medieval guilds in Der 
wiederkehrende griechische Kaiser, Der Hexen Sabbath and 
Der Tod des Dichters, though not corresponding to Tieck’s 
ordinary view of the artisan’s social importance, at least empha- 
sizes it as a fact. The type thus evolved is an original creation 
of its author which bears slight resemblance to current concep- 
tions of this section of society. In the popular songs contained 
in Des Knaben Wunderhorn, emphasis is laid upon the care-free, 
turbulent and lazy character of apprentices and journeymen; 
in proverbs and popular sayings it is placed mainly upon the 
artisan’s desire for gain and political influence. Nothing is 
more apparent than Tieck’s aversion to the rationalistic and 
popular conception of material profit as the goal of the artisan’s 
existence. 

The manufacturer as portrayed by Tieck almost always 
represents the Aufklirung. In his free translation of Jonson’s 
Volpone, the object of satire becomes the exaggerated “Niitz- 
lichkeitslehre” of this movement, which confounds factory- 
labor with handicraft, material progress with the sole aim of 
society. In another satire, Prinz Zerbino, the hero congratu- 
lates a miller (representing the Aufklirung), who grinds all 
heroic characters and virtues into “ein plattes, unschidliches 
und ganz gesundes Essen,” with the words: ‘‘Das, mein Freund, 
ist die wahre Art, ein Handwerk in eine Kunst zu verwandeln, 
und es kann kommen, dass Sie selbst mit der Zeit die englischen 
Fabriken iibertreffen.” A passage from Phantasus contrasts 
modern manufacturing methods in Fiirth with the artistic 
handicraft of ancient Niirnberg. Franz Sternbalds Wande- 
rungen and Der junge Tischlermeister represent the manufac- 
turer as lacking all enthusiasm for art, and to this is added in the 
second work, indifference to the welfare of his employees, in 
sharpest contrast with the love for artistic labor and the sym- 
pathetic interest in his subordinates which Tieck here attributes 
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to the artisan. In four of the later Novellen, Glick giebt 
Verstand, Eigensinn und Laune, Der Mondsiichtige and Der 
Alte vom Berge, almost all of the traits just mentioned reappear, 
with the exception of the antagonism to art: in the last instance, 
even the culture and humanity which mark the factory-owner 
serve to intensify the curse of the soulless factory-system. 

Keen as was Tieck’s love for Nature in his youth, we find no 
reference earlier than that contained in the Novelle, Der Wasser- 
mensch, to the general group of toilers in field, forest and moun- 
tain. Here the effect of their close intercourse with elemental 
forces is described as a tendency to superstition. In Das alte 
Buch und die Reise ins Blaue hinein, a toiler among the mount- 
ains is impressed by the similarity of “der gutgeartete Mensch” 
to an Aeolian harp, the strings of which re-echo to every passing 
breath of Nature. Die Klausenburg contains a reference to the 
mutual trust and good-will inspired by a life in the solitude. 
All members of the group, however, do not possess these qualities 
in an equal degree. A hint of this is conveyed in the passage 
from Das alte Buch, etc., which speaks of the charcoal-burner 
and miner as especially prone to superstitution. This suggests a 
less overpowering influence of Nature upon those who live on 
the plain than in the forest or upon the mountain, and in general 
the shepherd and gardener are described by Tieck as living in 
especial harmony with Nature. A song from Die schéne 
Magelone, sung by a young girl who had found shelter in a 
shepherd’s hut, mentions the friendship of flowers and animals 
for man. On the other hand, in a poem from the Gedichte, the 
“Berggeister” demand both boldness and self-sacrifice of him 
who would approach them-yet they too claim kinship with 
mankind. This difference in the relation to Nature recurs 
throughout Tieck’s descriptions of the various occupations 
belonging to the country type. 

It is noteworthy that he nowhere dwells upon the limitations 
of such a life, except to deduce from its solitude certain positive 
qualities of temperament. In this respect there is a marked 
difference in his characterizations of peasants, though in the 
first instance to be noted these limitations appear invested witha 
sort of romantic charm. Franz Sternbald passes a night at the 
house of an old peasant, who tells him that his one ambition, 
not yet fulfilled, is to see Niirnberg. The restricted routine of 
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the family life forms a sharp contrast with that which Franz 
has thus far known; its very narrowness appeals to his senti- 
mental, vacillating spirit. In Der junge Tischlermeister, Tieck 
voices his disapproval of the contemporary movement to relieve 
the peasants’ oppressed condition. Two final instances in the 
Novellen lay particular stress on the rude and simple character 
of the peasant. In Der Alte vom Berge he is described briefly 
as “‘neugierig’’ and “vorwitzig,’’ and arouses the contempt of a 
miner by his ignorance. Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen contains 
the bare phrase, ‘der fromme Ackerbauer.”’ Tieck was in full 
accord with the spirit of his earlier contemporaries, with the 
exception of Maler Miiller, when he regarded the peasant as 
outside the pale of ordinary human existence. 

These examples of Tieck’s treatment of general types furnish 
abundant exceptions to the definitions of romanticism as a 
tendency characterized by the predominance of imagination 
over reason and the sense of fact, and as favoring the nobility 
above other social classes. In almost every instance the traits 
above mentioned are expressly stated to be typical of the group 
to which they are ascribed, showing Tieck’s use of the faculty 
of reason in their selection. In Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen 
and Der junge Tischlermeister, realistic details occur in the 
descriptions of the life, surroundings and appearance of the 
general artisan type. Nor was Tieck’s definition of these sec- 
tional types confined to his later works: if we include Der junge 
Tischlermeister among his romantic writings, mention of both 
the artisan and country groups is made two-thirds as often in the 
first as in the second period. 

Reference to particular occupations within both groups are 
far more numerous. The frequency with which the special 
artisan types occur is as follows: brewer (2), butcher and miner 
(3), weaver and joiner (4), baker and shoemaker (5), tailor and 
tinker (6), barber and stage-driver (7), fisher and gardener (8), 
smith, miller and charcoal-burner (9), shepherd and forester 
(19), landlord (29). A better indication of the favor with which 
each type was regarded by Tieck consists in the moral or poetic 
qualities bestowed by him upon it. Originality of conception 
is another indication of interest, and its extent is proved by the 
fact that the majority of these types have no exact parallels in 
current conceptions of the trades. 
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Thus, the types of the stage-driver, smith and joiner show no 
resemblance whatever to a corresponding popular figure, while 
a far larger number appear in a somewhat more favorable light 
than that of the proverbs, popular sayings and Volksbiicher. 
Tieck’s weaver has a character for piety and lacks his popular 
attribute of dishonesty;** his butcher is not merely greedy and 
simple, as in current report,** but bluffand straight-forward in 
manner; the shoemaker in his works is professionally alert in 
addition to being loud-mouthed and a demagogue;* the barber 
not only vivacious and talkative® but artistically inclined. In 
only two instances out of twenty-nine is Tieck’s landlord of a 
murderous disposition:* the baker only once dishonest.* The 
tailor alone is the scape-goat, rather excelling than falling behind 


% Stand und Beruf im Volksmund, von R. Eckart, 1901. Nr. 2866. Zehn 
Miiller, zehn Schneider und zehn Weber sind dreissig Diebe. Ibid. Nr. 3062. 
Schuster, Schneider, Leineweber verlogene Leute. Ibid. Nr. 3098. Der Leine- 
weber schlachtet alle Jahr zwei Schwein, das eine ist gestohlen, das andere 
nicht sein. 

31 Tbid., Nr. 2583. Wo Gerber und Metzger sind, da heisst es: Brot her, 
Brot her. Nr. 2521. a. Wenn der Fleischer fiittert, will er miasten. Nr. 
2519. Ein ehrlicher Bandit ist besser als ein Fleischer. Nr. 2526. Metzger, 
Gerber und Schinder sind zusammen Geschwisterkinder. 

® Jbid., Nr. 3006. Schneider und Scher (Barbier) liigen sehr, aber die 
Schusternochvielmehr. Nr.3062. Schuster, Schneider, Leineweber verlogene 
Leut. Nr. 3055. Ein predigender Schuster macht schlechte Schuhe. Die 
deutschen V olksbiicher, Gesammelt und in ihrer urspriinglichen Echtheit wieder- 
hergestellt, von Karl Simrock. Basel, 1850, Bd. 5. Nr. 9227. Schuster, bleib 
bei deinem Leisten. Kinder und Hausmérchen, gesammelt durch die Briider 
Grimm. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, pp. 13 ff.; 383. 

% Die deutschen Volksbiicher, Bd. 10, Nr. 273. Unter welchen Handwerkern 
findet man die meisten Schilke? Unter den Barbieren. Stand und Beruf im 
Volksmund. Nr. 2416. Barbiere werden nicht so alt als Papageien, aber sie 
sprechen mehr. Nr. 2420. In einer Barbierstube fehlt es nicht an Neuigkeiten. 

% Des Knaben Wunderhorn, gesammelt von L. A. von Arnim und Clemens 
Brentano. Nach der Originalausgabe: Heidelberg 1806-8 neu herausgegeben 
von Friedrich Bremer, Leipzig, Reclam 1251-1256. “Die Mordwirthin” 
slays a soldier sleeping under her roof. p. 472. Host robs and murders a 
travelling princess. Volksbiicher, Hrg. von G. D. Marbach, Leipzig, 1838, 
Bd. 9 and 10, pp. 106, 107. 

% Stand und Beruf im Volksmund, Nr. 2384. Wenn der Arme weint, dann 
lacht der Backer, Nr. 2389. Der Backer mit der Kratz, der Miiller mit der 
Matz, der Schneider mit der Schnippscher, wo kommen die drei Diebe her? 
Nr. 2393. Wenn man zehn Backer, zehn Miiller und zehn Schneider in einem 
Sack thut und schiittelt, so ist ein Dieb oben. Nr. 2406. Backer und Miiller 
zanken miteinander, wer von ihnen der grésste Schelm sei. 
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his popular counterpart in the qualities of braggadacio and 
deceitfulness.* 

The recurrence of definite traits in almost all of these callings 
is so frequent as to justify their being regarded as typical. There 
are no exceptions to the strength, simplicity and self-assurance 
of the butcher; the shoemaker is always alert, either in connec- 
tion with his trade or with religion and politics; the barber 
either vivacious and talkative or artistically gifted. The weaver 
is thrice described as pious or sincere; the joiner thrice, as 
intelligent or practical and industrious; the tailor five times as 
ignorant and self-assured or as a mock-heroic adventurer; the 
smith eight times as amiable, cheerful and intelligent; while 
but a single exceptional figure appears in each of these callings. 
Others, with two exceptions to the type, are the brewer (of whom 
no recurrent characteristics are given); the timid baker, three 
times mentioned; and the stage-driver, who in five instances is 
deliberate or cautious and fond of his horses. In the case of the 
landlord, four individualized figures occur as contrasted with 
twenty-five typical instances, the first eighteen being at times 
greedy, conceited, impatient with poor guests and servile to the 
rich, at times stout, talkative and discontented, while seven 
later figures are represented as intelligent, genial and dignified. 

A second unimaginative element, the sense of fact, appears 
in the numerous realistic descriptions of this group of figures 
which occur in Tieck’s earlier, distinctively romantic works. 
In Kaiser Octavianus, the butcher affords a striking example of 
realism against a background of romantic chivalry. The timid 
baker in Die verkehrte Welt is also realistically drawn. In 


% Stand und Beruf im Volksmund, Nr. 2994, Der Schneider mit der Scher’ 
meint, er sei ein Herr. Nr. 3005. Neun Schneider machen einen Mann. Nr. 
3006. Schneider und Scher (Barbier) liigen sehr, aber der Schuster noch viel 
mehr. Nr. 3014. Dem Schneider ist viel Tuch unter den Tisch gefallen 
(=fiir sich behalten). Nr. 3062. Schuster, Schneider, Leineweber, verlogene 
Leut. Die deutschen Volksbiicher, Bd. 5, Nr. 9149. Das war Einer, sagte der 
Teufel, da kriegt’ er einen Schneider bei den Beinen. Also cf. Bd. 10. Verses. 
Nr. 462, (love of display). Nrs. 463, 464, 465 (diminutive size). Nr. 469 
(pride). Nrs. 466, 467, 471 (stupidity). Kinder- und Hausmdrchen. Das 
tapfere Schneiderlein, p. 52, ff.; Schneider im Himmel, p. 87 ff.; Daumerlings 
Wanderschaft p. 108 ff.; Die beiden Wanderer, p. 259 ff.; Vom khigen 
Schneiderlein, p. 279 ff.; Der glaserne Sarg, 364 ff.; Der Riese und der Schneider, 
p. 406. 
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Abraham Tonelli, a landlord is depicted with sober realism, as 
well as in two of the three instances in which this figure occurs 
in Fortunat. Perhaps the most true to life of all the characters 
in Der junge Tischlermeister are the three which belong to this 
calling, while Meister Krummschuh, the joiner, is intentionally 
described in a much more matter-of-fact style than the hero, 
Leonhard. The young smith in Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen, 
though later enveloped in the romantic atmosphere of the entire 
work, is at first more soberly represented. Finally, to these 
instances of complete realism should be added a number of 
others, where characteristic or professional detail is prominent 
in otherwise imaginative figures. Such are the shoemaker and 
landlord in Der gestiefelte Kater, the landlord in Die verkehrte 
Welt, the landlord and smith in Prinz Zerbino, the shoemaker 
and barber in Daumchen and the barber and joiner in Fortunat. 

Nor is Tieck’s interest in the artisan callings confined, as 
Heine suggests, chiefly to his later period. In the aggregate, the 
different occupations recur with almost equal frequency in the 
earlier and in the later works, while the artisan types which 
receive most sympathetic treatment appear almost twice as 
often in those of the earlier period,as in the Novellen. 

No preference can be distinguished for either the artisan 
or the country laborer. Though the general artisan type recurs 
with four times (16) the frequency of the general country type 
(4), yet the types of the various artisan callings appear some- 
what less often (81) than those of the country group (83). 
Judged by the degree of sympathetic treatment accorded them 
by Tieck, rather than by the frequency of their occurrence, his 
favorites among the country types are the shepherd, gardener, 
forester, miner and charcoal-burner. 

Tieck’s originality is even more apparent in his depiction 
of the country than of the city types, and consists largely in the 
more poetic qualities ascribed to the representatives of the 
country group. Those types which are wholly original are also 
the most poetic: such are the fisher, shepherd, gardener, forester 
and miner. The charcoal-burner is also clearly a favorite, 
though he invariably possesses the trait of hospitality ascribed 
to him by the Marchen.*” Types which are represented in more 


37 Kinder- und Hausmarchen, p. 136 ff. Der Ranzen, das Hiitlein und das 
Hérnlein. 
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favorable colors than those assigned to them by current report 
are the miller, who is kindly and upright instead of thieving 
and treacherous,** and the tinker, who in only one instance 
out of four shares his popular reputation for drunkenness.*® 

Typical qualities are prominent in most references to mem- 
bers of the country group. Throughout nineteen instances the 
forester displays a love for his dog and out-of-door life and is 
keenly responsive to the appeal of Nature. Types in which one 
exceptional figure is found include the miller, who is twice 
described as kindly and honest and whose appearance in three 
other instances is suggestive of his trade; the charcoal-burner, 
who is eight times described as superstitious, friendly and hos- 
pitable; and the miner, who is twice credited with an especially 
strong tendency to superstition. In the case of the gardener, 
who is four times characterized by piety and the love for flowers 
but thrice given a less flattering description, we also encounter 
two purely individual figures, and three in that of the fisher, 
who is five times represented as kindly and superstitious. 
Emphasis is thrice laid upon the wandering existence of the 
tinker, who is elsewhere thrice described as loquacious and of a 
grotesque appearance. Finally, love of Nature and of music 
coupled with hospitality characterize the shepherd in fifteen 
instances as compared with four exceptional cases. 

No less unimaginative are the realistic descriptions which 
are found in Tieck’s distinctively romantic works. These 
include the description of the shepherd’s existence in Der 
blonde Eckbert and Die schéne Magelone, the gardener in Wil- 


38 Stand und Beruf im Volksmund, Nr. 2389. Der Backer mit der Kratz, 
der Miiller mit der Matz, der Schneider mit der Schnippscher’, wo kommen die 
drei Diebe her? Nr. 2393. Wenn man zehn Bicker, zehn Miiller und zehn 
Schneider in einen Sack thut und schiittelt, so ist ein Dieb oben. Nr. 2830. 
De Dum ist erlikste an de Miiller. Nr. 2832. Miihlmahler, Roggenstahler. 
Nr. 2864. Wenn der Miiller ohne Brot, ist im Lande grosse Not, etc. Die 
deutschen Volksbiicher, Bd. 5. Nr. 7127. In der Miihle ist das Beste, dass die 
Sacke nicht reden kénnen. Nr. 7147a. Er nahrt sich aus dem Stegreif, wie 
ein Miiller. Nr. 7140. Miiller und Backer stehlen nicht, man bringt’s ihnen 
Bd. 7, Nr. 188. Warum nisten die Stérche nicht auf Miihlen? Sie fiirchten, 
der Miiller stehle ihnen die Eier. Des Knaben Wunderhorn, p. 573. Miller 
steals corn when grinding. p. 222. Miller kills rich locksmith’s son for sup- 
posed treasure. p. 148. Miller sells wife and children to murderers. 


3° Stand und Beruf im Volksmund, Nr. 2686. Kesselflicker haben Durst. 
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liam Lovell, the matter-of-fact forester in Rothkappchen and the 
charcoal-burner in Genoveva. As instances of partial realism, 
where characteristic detail is prominent in figures otherwise 
imaginatively conceived, we may mention the miller in Prinz 
Zerbino, the shepherd in Genoveva and the gardener in Der 
Runenberg. Tieck’s use of realismis more apparent, however, 
in the artisan types than in those of the country group. 

On the other hand, Heine’s statement that Tieck’s interest 
in the middle class is confined chiefly to his later period, is dis- 
proved as conclusively by the country as by the city types. In 
both, the less important occupations recur with almost identical 
frequency in the two periods, while the five country types which 
receive most sympathetic treatment are distributed between the 
earlier period and the Novellen in the following ratio; shepherd, 
14 to 5; forester, 11 to 8; gardener, 3 to 5; charcoal-burner, 2 to7; 
miner, twice only, in the Novellen. 

Tieck’s sympathetic analysis of the general types of the 
toilers in city and country finds no parallel among his prede- 
cessors. Most cases of similarity between his middle class 
descriptions and those of earlier writers consist of individual 
characters in works of the latter which resemble figures in 
Tieck’s writings, but which are distinguished from them by all 
the difference between carefully created types, usually of fre- 
quent recurrence, and single instances of character portrayal. 
Such figures are in particular the skilfu) hair-dresser in Zacha- 
ria’s Renommist, the quarrelsome cobbler in Weisse’s Der 


Teufel ist los, the pious weaver in Voss’ Luise, the greedy land- . 


lord in Minna von Barnhelm with his more intelligent and 
dignified counterpart in Hermann und Dorothea, the shoe- 
makers in Kleist’s Erdbeben in Chili and Wieland’s Abderiten, 
together with the tinker in the latter work, all three of the last- 
named characters being noisy demagogues. Kleist’s shoemaker 
and the poetically conceived miner in Novalis’ Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, though belonging to authors who will be mentioned 
among Tieck’s successors, were characters after his own heart 
and may well have afforded suggestions to the friend and post- 
humous editor of both writers. These and the figures created 
by Lessing and Goethe seem most likely to have directly 
influenced Tieck. 
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Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, on the other hand, suggested 
not so much individual characters or types as a new conception 
of the middle class and its relation to the nobility. The idea of 
the potential equality of both classes contained in the Lehr- 
jahre, Tieck reproduced in Der junge Tischlermeister and later 
works, until he was forced to take a further step and admit that 
the evidence of contemporary reality placed the artisan in 
many instances above the noble. The combination of real and 
ideal elements implied by the connection of handicraft with art 
which is found in the Wanderjahre, also appears in Der junge 
Tischlermeister, though as Tieck’s work was composed from 
1811 to 1835 and the Wanderjahre appeared in 1819, it is uncer- 
tain how great the influence of the Jatter upon the former may 
have been. Several of Tieck’s writings of different periods also 
resemble the Wanderjahre in contrasting handicraft with the 
soulless machine, which robs the laborer of spiritual and physical 
nourishment alike. 

In discussing the further appearance of the middle class in 
German writings of the nineteenth century, we will first consider 
the development of class contrasts and later the purely descrip- 
tive work. 

Achim von Arnim in Die Kronenwichter (1817), written 
four years before Die Wanderjahre were begun, contrasted the 
various classes of society in the sixteenth century, representing 
“das kleinstadtische Biirgertum” as the most typical embodi- 
ment of national power and intelligence. In Tieck and Wacken- 
roder’s conception of national art he found the power which 
levels social barriers and dignifies the simplest product of the 
artisan’s toil.“ In many respects he foreshadowed the theory 
of class-distinctions found in Tieck’s Novellen: for example, 
though opposed to the abolition of outer class-distinctions 
(cf. Der gliickliche Farber, pp. 302, 312 ff), he conceived the 
nobility of the future as consisting of the exceptional members 
of all classes." He also faced squarely the actual conditions 
of his day, (as Tieck did only toward the close of his career), 
and acknowledged that the industrious middle class was of 


Dr. Karl Wagner, Die historischen Motive in Arnims “Kronenwdchter”’ 
II, Theil Goldap. 1910, pp. 4, 9, 10. 
® Tbid., pp. 43, 45. 
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more service to the state than many a nobleman.” Though he 
defended the nobility, provided they did not oppose the inevi- 
table readjustment of class relations, he went further than 
Tieck in advocating the political and social enfranchisement 
not only of the middle class but of the peasantry, in so far as the 
latter could be educated for its new position.“ In an earlier 
work, Die Grifin Dolores (1809), Armin had contrasted with 
the nobility the brutal greed of the upper middle class as repre- 
sented by the merchant.“ This type, although later abandoned 
by Arnim, Tieck everywhere depicts in unpleasant colors. 
Arnim’s works probably rank next to Wilhelm Meister as pre- 
cursors of Tieck’s method of treatment of social questions in the 
Novellen. It is, however, noteworthy, that neither Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre nor Die Kronenwichter could have 
influenced the romantic period of Tieck’s production. 

Arnim was less directly connected with Tieck than was Karl 
Immermann, a later member of the Romantic school. A close 
friend, admirer and imitator of Tieck, he was, like the latter, 
of a conservative temperament and opposed to the extreme 
tenets of the Revolution. On the other hand, he was even 
more opposed to the narrow class pride of the nobility than 
Tieck,“ who was intimate with many persons of rank. Both 
writers viewed anxiously the part played by the manufacturer 
in the transition from the feudal to the industrial order of 
society. Dr. O. Wohnlich has remarked the close parallelism 
between the two manufacturers, ‘‘der alte Onkel” in Die Epi- 
gonen, and Balthasar in Tieck’s Novelle, Der Alte vom Berge, 
ascribing it to direct influence upon the part of Tieck.“ In Die 
Epigonen (1836), the nobility is bitterly satirized on the score 
of having lost its “innere Existenzberechtigung,”’ while the 
soul-destroying counting-house and factory lack this quality 
altogether. The favor which Tieck showed to the lower middle 
class, in contrast with the nobility and the industrialists, Immer- 
mann reserved for the peasantry. In Miinchhausen (Der 


Dr. Karl Wagner, Die historischen Motive in Arnims “Kronenwichter” II. 
Theil Goldap. 1910, p. 43. 

*® Tbid., pp. 42, 43. 

“ Tbid., p. 43. 

“ (p. 35) Alfred Biese, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, Bd. 2.p.541. Dr. Oskar 
Wohnlich, Tieck’s Einfluss auf Immermann. Tiibingen, 1913, pp. 65 ff. 
* Ibid., pp. 67-69. 
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Oberhof, 1838) the same classes are satirized as in Die Epigonen: 
hope for the future is afforded chiefly by the sturdy qualities of 
the peasant, though that Immermann also conceives of ‘das 
Volk” more broadly, is seen in the words of the Diakonus: “‘Das 
unsterbliche Volk! . . . ich meine mit Volk die Besten unter 
den freien Biirgern und den ehrwiirdigen, titigen wissenden, 
arbeitsamen Mittelstand.’’ The same speaker, refering to the 
power of tradition in both peasantry and nobility, declares: 
“Im Mittelstande allein gilt die Freiheit des Individuums, in 
diesem Stande fliesst einzig der Strom der Selbstbestimmung, 
nach Charakter, Talent, Laune und Willkiir.’*’—Although 
Immermann is opposed to Tieck’s conception of the peasant, 
it seems probable that he owed to the older writer certain 
features of his attitude toward the middle class. 

A number of other writers who contrasted the lower middle 
class with the nobility or the manufacturer, displayed more or 
less affinity in their works to certain of Tieck’s ideas. Whereas 
Die Ritterbiirtigen (1846) by Lewin Schiicking, satirized the 
pride and ignorance of the Westphalian Junkers, ** Franz 
Dingelstedt, in Unter der Erde (1841), and Berthold Auerbach 
in Neues Leben, represented members of the nobility as fleeing 
from the artificial existence of their class to the toilsome life 
of the miner**—a favorite type with Tieck. In Weisse Sklaven 
(1845), Ernst Willkomm contrasted the famishing workmen of 
the Lausitz with the rich manufacturers, bitterly denouncing 
machine labor as destructive alike to soul and body.*® A simi- 
lar situation leads to the destruction of the factories and the 
restoration of handicraft in Robert Prutz’ Das Engelchen 
(1851). 

Of far greater importance than any of the above-mentioned 
writers is the genius of Friedrich Hebbel and the resemblance 
which appears between his and Tieck’s conception of class 
equality. Though Hebbel was not a member of the Romantic 


4? Deutsche National-Literatur, Bd. 160. Immermanns Werke, U1. Theil. 
Miinchhausen. IT. Bd. p. 54. 
48H. Mielke, Der deutsche Roman, p. 133. 
® Tbid., p. 208. 
© Tbid., pp. 101, 102. 
* Tbid., p. 102. 
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school, he was chiefly attracted by Tieck’s earlier works.” 
He was, however, acquainted with the Novellen, and Camillo 
von Klenze has drawn attention to the parallelism between 
certain passages in Die Gesellschaft auf dem Lande and Die 
Ahnenprobe on the one hand and Agnes Bernauer and Gyges 
und sein Ring on the other, without attempting to determine 
Tieck’s possible influence on Hebbel. Both writers regard 
class traditions as possessing value only from their association 
with moral ideals. Tieck indicates this belief most clearly in the 
attitude of the count in Der Ahnenprobe, who is led to a compro- 
mise between the traditions of his own and those of a lower class. 
Similar problems lead with Hebbel only to disaster* Agnes 
and Albrecht seek in vain to bridge the chasm of class prejudice. 
Nevertheless, one class is not oppressed by another, as in Tér- 
ring’s Agnes Bernauerin. On the contrary, both characters 
represent the individual’s fruitless resistance to the traditions 
of society as a whole, and are placed on a level of equality by 
their common disaster. 

Last among the greater prose writers before 1870, Gustav 
Freytag and Friedrich Spielhagen described the conflict between 
feudalism and industrialism originally indicated by Goethe in 
Wilhelm Meister and after him portrayed by most of the authors 
above mentioned. In Soll und Haben (1855) Freytag followed 
the suggestion of Julian Schmidt to “seek the German people 
where alone it is to be found, viz. at its labor.” With this 
purpose in mind he described sympathetically the existence of 
the lower middle class, limited in its mental horizon but filled 
with all the charm of German “Gemiit.” He also contrasted 
sharply three different classes, in general the same as those 
depicted by Tieck, ‘den redlichen Gewinn und Segen biirger- 
licher Tatigkeit, die Leidenschaft unredlichen Gewerbes und 
niederer Habsucht und den wirtschaftlichen Niedergang adligen 
Hochmuts und adliger Schwiiche.’ Like Tieck, both Fraytag 
and Spielhagen still sympathized with the nobleman, made 


8 Emil Kuhs Kritische und Lilerarhistorische Aufsdtse. Hg. von A. Schaer. 
Wien. 1910. p. 145 ff. 

8 Euphorion, 20. Bd. 1 & 2. Heft. 1913. p. 165. 

“H. H. Boyesen, Essays on German Literature, N. Y. 1892. Scribner’s 
p. 243. 
% Mielke, Der deutsche Roman, p. 165. 
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him not infrequently the hero of their works, and were even 
(unlike Tieck) most successful in the delineation of such char- 
acters. Spielhagen did this especially in Problematische Natu- 
ren (1860). In Reih’ und Glied (1866) and Hammer und Ambos 
(1869) reflect more strongly the increasing unrest of the prole- 
tariat, for which the latter work finds a solution in profit-sharing 
by factory laborers.* Lastly, in the novel Sturmflut (1876), 
the same problem is treated, this time with greater impartiality 
in describing the weakness both of the noble and the citizen.*” 
Proceeding from controversial to descriptive treatment of 
the lower middle class in nineteenth century German writings, 
we will first consider the works of pre-eminently Romantic 
authors. Among the older school Novalis, in his Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen (edited by Tieck, published 1802), represented the 
hero as learning the art of poetry from an old miner—a character 
truly after Tieck’s own heart. Heinrich von Kleist drew several 
graphic pictures of lower middle class characters, especially in 
Der zerbrochene Krug (1808) and Kiathchen von Heilbronn. 
Little as the armorer in the latter play resembles the smith 
type found in the writings of Tieck, the editor of Kleist’s works 
may well have received suggestions from various artisan figures, 
such as the demagogue shoemaker in Das Erdbeben in Chili. 
On the other hand, Tieck’s influence is perhaps reflected in the 
merchant of Hoffmann’s Der Artushof, whose lack of artistic 
feeling is peculiarly like that of a similar character in Franz 
Sternbalds Wanderungen, while the relation of master to 
apprentices and of handicraft to art as depicted in Meister 
Martin und seine Gesellen, by Hoffmann, reminds the reader 
strongly of certain passages in Der junge Tischlermeister. 
Unlike Hoffmann, who in general made the ‘‘Philisterwelt” and 
“Spiessbiirgertum”’ the objects of literary satire, Brentano (a no 
less romantic spirit) cherished a secret reverence for such an 
existence, even though he too wrote of it satirically. ‘Sei 
fleissig and mache, dass dir das Biirgerlich- Mechanische nicht 
verichtlich wird, es ist die Quelle von viel Geistigem,’’ he 
counselled his sister, Bettina.** In Die Geschichte vom schénen 
Annerl und braven Kasperl (1817), the Romantic progenitor 


* Mielke, Der deutsche Roman, pp. 203, 204. 
5? Boyesen, pp. 256, 257. Mielke, pp. 231, 232. 
5® Alfred Biese, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, Bd. II, p. 418. 
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of the later Dorfgeschichten, he revealed, in contrast with Tieck, 
the poetry of the peasant’s spirit and the strong qualities which 
spring from the very limitations of his surroundings. On the 
other hand, the gardener with his love for plants in Eichendorff’s 
Taugenichts (1826) bears a certain resemblance to several of 
Tieck’s characters. 

Like Arnim, Willibald Alexis rivalled Tieck in vivid por- 
trayals of the various social classes in a medieval city, in Der 
Roland von Berlin (1840); a later work, Ruhe ist die erste 
Biirgerpflicht (1852), lovingly describes the simple existence of 
the modern Prussian Biirgertum, while Isegrimm (1856) repre- 
sents the narrow, hum-drum life and strong character of the 
Brandenburg peasant. Dies Buch gehért dem Kénig (1849) 
by Bettina von Arnim struck a more modern note, in anticipa- 
tion of the sozialer Roman, revealing the misery of the working 
population of Berlin. Above all the group of so-called Heidel- 
berg Romanticists owed their interest in medieval Germany 
to the patriotic aspect of Tieck and Wackenroder’s essays on 
art.5® Yet the medieval setting served them only as a disguise 
for wandering apprentices and similar characters, by means of 
which they expressed their love for the lower middle class of 
their own day and time.®® Thus, Franz von Gaudy continued 
the style of Eichendorff’s Taugenichts in Aus dem Tagebuch 
eines wandernden Schneidergesellen. A larger number of 
parallels to Tieck appears in the verse of this group than in 
their prose works. Chamisso gave his readers simple popular 
types, such as Die alte Waschfrau, and journeymen, fishers, 
foresters or miller’s apprentices constitute the principal figures 
in the Lieder of Wilhelm Miiller. 

Among the writers of the nineteeth century not primarily 
of the Romantic school, whose works contain descriptions 
dealing with the lower classes of society, parallels to Tieck are 
less common. The peasant, in whom Tieck showed so little 
interest, had become a favorite subject of literary treatment, 
as is seen in the flood of Dorfgeschichten by such writers as 
Zschokke, Gotthelf and Auerbach. Nevertheless, several 
authors of the mid-century still displayed interest in other 


5° Dr. Karl Wagner, Die historischen Motive in Arnims Kronenwichler, 
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* Biese, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, Bd. I1, pp. 512, 513, 521. 
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divisions of the lower middle class. Karl Gutzkow, in Die 
Ritter vom Geist (1847) and Aus der Knabenzeit, faithfully 
portrayed the restricted, half poetic, half prosaic life of the 
Berlin Kleinbiirgertum. In Maria Magdalena, Hebbel drew a 
picture of the tyranny of tradition in this class, unlike anything 
to be found in Tieck’s writings. The peasant and the artisan 
are portrayed respectively in Otto Ludwig’s Heiterethei (1854) 
and Zwischen Himmel und Erde (1856), the second work con- 
taining an especially realistic and detailed account of the slate- 
roofer’s trade. The lower middle class characters in Gottfried 
Keller’s Leute von Seldwyla (1856, 1874) show a family resem- 
blance to those both of the Dorfgeschichten and of Romanticism. 
Wilhelm Raabe was perhaps the last noteworthy writer before 
1870 to depict (in his Hungerpastor, 1864) the ideal element in 
the life of an artisan. 

Possibly the chief reason for the disappearance of such 
conceptions of the lower middle class as Tieck had once made 
popular lay in the fact that through the progress of industrial- 
ism, the !ower middle class itself had lost much of its former 
character. Descriptions of the proletariat had already appeared 
in some of the Romantic works above mentioned. Wilhelm 
Heinrich Riehl, in his Kulturgeschichtliche Novellen (1856) set 
the fashion of substituting for characters prominent in history, 
representatives of the unknown masses, the “‘misera plebs.” 
Herewith was formulated a program according to which the 
modern laboring class became the peasant’s rival in popular 
interest. The cause for the change lay not in a deceased interest 
in the lower middle class, but rather in an increase of literary 
realism coupled with a change in the realities of the artisan’s 
existence. As the representative of a great social class, Leon- 
hard, der junge Tischlermeister, had been succeeded by members 
of the proletariat, a product of the system of modern industrial- 
ism so bitterly opposed by Tieck. 

Joun A. SPAULDING 
Yale University 
































CHAUCER’S LADY OF THE DAISIES 


From the dust and din and disorder of the strife that has 
vexed the many pages of Anglia in which, during the past three 
years, two irrepressible disputants, Lange and Langhans, have 
vehemently debated the so-called “Legendenprologfrage,” the 
reader hies him worlds away to the antipode of all this discord, 
Chaucer’s own Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, with its 
repose of daisied fields and its charm of courtly manners and 
speech. When loudly acclaimed “Wissenschaft,” in half a 
dozen articles, blasphemes the bright lyrist to his face by sol- 
emnly assigning the most personal of all his poems, the F. or Fair- 
fax version of the Prologue, to an alleged monkish plagiarist, or 
when vaunted “Philologische Aufklirungsarbeit” achieves a 
characteristic triumph by setting Richard of Bordeaux’ liveries 
to making in Nature’s own green and white, the daisy flower 
goes to rest, “for fere of nyght, so hateth she derknesse.” The 
only adequate corrective of this recent Chaucer scholarship 
seems to be Chaucer himse!f. Happy indeed is he who, unwit- 
ting of us interpreters, reads the Prologue with an open mind 
until his eyelids drop their shade. 

The most cursory survey of the outcome of earlier and better 
discussions of the book now open before us, soon makes the 
student painfully aware of the seeming futility of much of the 
finest research. In two notable essays in our Modern Language 
Publications (1904-1905), Professor Lowes, by his study of 
sources, demonstrated, one is tempted to say, to the last 
demands of proof, the priority of the F. Prologue over the G 
(Cambridge Gg. 4. 27) version; and yet in the current number 
of Englische Studien the veteran Koch shows himself still an 
obstinate heretic in despite of all this cogent reasoning, and 
casts his dented sword into the scale. Things in possession 
have so firm a grip and men are so sensitive to the power of 
names that the misleading A and B titles of the Prologue ver- 
sions will long continue to counteract the most potent argu- 
ments. Professor Tatlock—my present host, for I write this on 
Stanford ground—gives full voice in his Development and 
Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (p. 103) not only to the matured 
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conviction of the scholar, but to the immediate impression of 
any layman unbefogged by vapors, when he argues that the 
poet, following the amorous fashion of the Marguerite cult of 
the late fourteenth century, pays, throughout the earlier of the 
two Prologues (F), deep personal homage to the daisy not merely 
as a fair and fresh flower, but as the symbol of a noble feminine 
soul; and that in the later version (G) he displays only “the 
minimum of devotion necessary to justify the introduction of 
the daisy at all.’’ But note that Professors Lowes and Kittredge,' 
and others, including Langhans of late, reject—quite without 
warrant, as it seems to some of us—this vivid human element, 
the all pervasive living woman of the poem. To them the daisy 
represents, if anything at all, only the dream figment, Alceste, 
who is the mythical Alceste, and no creature of fourteenth- 
century flesh and blood. Thus our scholarship, like Penelope, 
outwits its followers by unweaving in the darkness what it has 
woven in the light. After the apparent failure of these brilliant 
demonstrations to carry general conviction, dare I, the latest 
comer, hope that the personal story which Chaucer so lucidly 
tells me everywhere in and between the lines of Prologue F. will 
not seem as shadowy to many as the “clerical plagiarist” of 
Langhans and the “Bordeaux liveries’ of Lange? ‘“‘By assay 
ther may no man it preve.” In such a reading as I offer, there 
can be no absolute certainty, only a balance of probabilities. 
And now, may I suggest, with all deference to those whom 
“TI come after, gleaning here and there,” that the solution of 
that most fascinating problem of the Prologue, the identity of 
Alceste, has been thwarted by a disregard of this balance of 
probabilities, by a lack of a clear issue. The line has been 
wrongly drawn between the scholars who, like Ten Brink and 
Tatlock, have proclaimed that the daisy and Alceste portray 
one lady that Chaucer knew, and that lady the young 
Queen Anne, at whose request, Lydgate tells us, he made the 
Legend, and to whom the Alceste of the earlier Prologue bids 
him send the finished book; and the scholars who, like Lowes 
and Kittredge, have dismissed Queen Anne from the daisied 
fields and from the dream-vision, and, with her, all traces of a 
living presence. The ones have accepted the woman and Queen; 


1 Modern Philology, VI, 435 f. 
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the others have rejected the Queen and woman.” Now I agree 
with both and differ with both, for I reject the queen and yet 
accept the woman. My reasons for discarding irrelevant 
royalty are none of them new. First, because Alceste, so far 
from seeing herself in Anne’s glass, explicitly recognizes in the 
dedication the separate personality of the English Queen,* 
secondly, because the unlike histories of Alceste and Anne do 
not tolerate the forced identification; and thirdly, because the 
poet’s passion for the daisy and for the lady whom it symbolizes 
are such as Chaucer could and would never have felt and expres- 
sed for his young Queen, I cannot accept my friend Tatlock’s 
conclusion that “Chaucer used the daisy and Alcestis as vehicles 
for his personal tribute to Queen Anne, and that the personal 
devotion expressed in F. was meant and understood as a compli- 
ment to her.”” But I am equally far from believing that all this 
rapturous homage voices no real devotion and that there is no 
contemporary woman in the story. ‘‘Cherchez la femme!’’ 
The chief aim and end of the present writing is the quest of a 
lady more artfully hidden than the nymph among the reeds. 
Let us together seek and find the woman whose beloved being 
pervades Chaucer’s waking thoughts and transmutes his roman- 
tic visions in the earlier Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 


? Compromise arguments have not served to break the deadlock. Mr. 
B. L. Jefferson seems to me not only to dodge the issue, but to disregard the 
poem’s essential unity of thought, with the conciliatory suggestion (J. E. G. Ph. 
XIII, 1914, 434) that “till the beginning of the dream Chaucer’s worship of the 
daisy does homage to Queen Anne and to Anne alone. Then from the begin- 
ning of the dream (210) Anne, Alceste, and the daisy merge into one. In the 
last 150 lines Alceste stands practically alone. The prominence of Anne and the 
daisy gradually diminish to the vanishing point.’’ And while Professor Samuel 
Moore’s opposition (Modern Language Review, VII, 1912, 189) to the identifica- 
tion of Alceste and Anne is effectively destructive, less cogent seems, at least to 
one reader, his subtle plea that “‘Alceste, though herself and nothing more as a 
character in history and fiction, is chosen as a model of the wifely virtue exem- 
plified in Anne.” 


* Alceste, the Queen of Thrace, bids Chaucer send the finished book with 
her compliments to the Queen of England (F 496-497). May I echo Professor 
Kittredge’s pertinent protest (Modern Philology, V1, 435): “If Chaucer had 
feared that some ingenious interpreter might fancy that Alceste was meant for 
Queen Anne, and had wished to forestall such a misapprehension, he could 
hardly have done it better. But unfortunately he did not reckon with us 
moderns.” 
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We need no scholar to tell us that the F. Prologue is divided 
into two parts—the first, a long day’s prelude to a dream (1-196) 
and the second, the dream itself. So he who runs may read. 
We do need a scholar to show us, as Professor Lowes has done 
most convincingly, that the structure of the first part owes not 
a little to Deschamps’s Lay de Franchise and that the second 
confesses its plain indebtedness to Froissart’s Paradys d’A mours. 
Both these French poems unquestionably brought a wealth of 
suggestions to the Englishman’s shaping brain. But the “great 
translator,” if he be great poet too, is the master and not the 
slave of his sources; and Chaucer moves among borrowed mate- 
rial with the unfettered step of the royal invader. Or rather let 
us regard him as a skilful architect using, it is true, in the founda- 
tion of his Prologue, much material that was ready to his hand, 
but plotting primarily with a view to the superstructure and 
to the unity of the whole. The prime factor in the making, at 
this later stage of his growth, is the dexterous adjustment of part 
to part, due not so much to the free use of other men’s verses, 
as to the poet’s intimate knowledge of the motives and stimuli 
of dream phenomena. As Shakspere, in his frequent illustrations 
of crowd consciousness, anticipates directly the findings of 
social psychologists, so Chaucer, in his happy presentations of 
dream sources and symbols, forecasts in a dozen striking ways 
the discoveries of present-day psychoanalysis, without many of 
its attendant horrors. Nor need we marvel at this foresight, 
for Freud himself has observed with truth: ‘‘Much of the arti- 
ficial dreams contrived by poets are intended for symbolic 
interpretation, for they reproduce the thought conceived by 
the poet in a disguise found to be in accordance with the char- 
acteristics of our dreaming, as we know these from experience’” 


* The Interpretation of Dreams, translated by Brill, 1913, p. 81. 


5 Professor Skeat’s annotations in the Complete Works indicate the sources 
of many of Chaucer’s comments upon dreams,—a distracting Quellenjagd, which 
we cannot now pursue at length. There is large evidence of the poet’s interest 
in all phases and sorts of visions. In the introduction to the House of Fame, 
he broaches their causes, kinds, meanings and the large question of fulfilment. 
Are they psychic—that is, do people’s temperaments make them dream of 
what they have been thinking on? So Jean de Meung had argued in a lengthy 
passage of the Roman de la Rose, 19116f. and so Claudian had testified in verses 
which had inspired a notable stanza in the Parlement of Foules, 99-105. Are 
they somatic or supernatural—the question debated so earnestly by those 
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The first two hundred lines of Prologue F.—the sunlit hours in 
daisied fields—are structurally valuable as providing the psychic 
stimuli of the chief phenomena in the dream that comes with the 
darkness. 

The poet’s imaginative use of the daily interest as the psychic 
source of his dream is in close accord with truth. Our dreams 
are built largely upon the sensory impressions of the preceding 
day, experiences on which one has not yet slept for a night. 
Machaut in his Dit du Vergier and Deschamps in his Lay 
Amoureux and many another French weaver of fancies prepared 
for the dream background by a similar actual setting of outdoor 
life on the morning before the vision.’ To this convention of the 
genre, which has its roots deep in human experience, Chaucer 
has imparted proper psychical significance. Men have failed 
to read aright the Legend Prologue because they have overlooked 
the close relation of the phantasies of the vision to their exciting 
sources, the thought and mood of the poet’s immediate past. 
The stimuli of the dream in the Book of the Duchess were not 
only such explicit causes as the poet’s melancholy and the Ovid- 
ian tale of bereavement, but a graver implicit reason, the ‘‘rooted 
sorrow” of Blanche’s death which fills all his recent memory. 
Our study here as there is to trace the translation of the waking 
thoughts of the poet’s day into the picture writing of the next 
night, to examine the speedy conversion of actual ideas, latent 
dream-material, into dream-content. 

This material so soon to undergo vivid transformation had 
long proved delightfully provocate of visions—the daisy com- 
plex of the Marguerite cult. A mass of ideas and emotions had 





scholarly experts in dream-lore, Chauntecleer and Pertelote? Must we deem 
them the products of physical disorders and distresses, or are they sent from 
above as warnings of the future? Macrobius, in his famous Commentary upon 
Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, and Cicero himself, in De Divinatione, had given 
many instances of dream prophecies which the Cock pompously retails. Ma- 
crobius, too, had classified the chief forms of dream; so Chaucer now tells them 
over in the House of Fame foreword. The Parlement passage suggests the 
chief Freudian tenet—that “a dream is the imaginary fulfilment of some 
ungratified wish.” And the waking preludes of the Book of the Duchess and the 
Legend Prologue show that the English poet could link,—as French vision- 
makers had often done before him— the actual and dreem states. 

* For valuable comment upon the structure of love-visions, French, Italian, 
English, see Sypherd, Chaucer's House of Fame, Chaucer Society, 2d Ser., 39. 
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already collected around the common nucleus of the little 
flower. It is dangerous to assert a negative, but there are, to my 
knowledge, no “daisy” poems of Machaut, Deschamps or 
Froissart that do not voice loving homage to living women,— 
Marguerites, whose full names we often know. The flower is 
never worshiped by these Frenchmen for its own sake, but for 
its erotic symbolism and suggestion. Through the daisy a 
poignant personal element penetrates their dreams. Hence, 
on literary grounds alone, many—with Professor Tatlock as 
their spokesman—refused to believe that Chaucer is honoring 
only a flower when he exalts the daisy as his ‘‘maistresse,”’ 
his lady sovereigne,”’ his ‘‘erthly god,”’ or when he passionately 
proclaims that “‘ther loved no wight hotter in his life.”” Was 
this rapture mere pretence, conjured up to serve occasions of 
poetic pomp? As if to refute any misconception of this amorous 
intent, elective affinity becomes vocal in lines of yet deeper 
spiritual intimacy. “She whom the poet serves is the guiding 
light that leads the sorrowful lover through this dark world, 
the mistress of his wit, knitting in her bond his word and work 
and making his heart, like a harp under her fingers, speak to 
her liking.’ In the Filostrato Prelude (as Mr. Lowes himself 
has taught us) Boccaccio had thus chanted the loving omnipo- 
tence of his paramour, the flame-like Maria d’Acquino. Thus 
French and Italian precedents (of which much more in a later 
place) alike suggest that no daisy, no queen, no myth, but an 
Englishwoman of his own class was in Chaucer’s thought when 
he made the continental heartcries his own.’ 

The psychological grounds for believing that, in the first 
part of the Prologue, Chaucer has in mind a woman as real as 
Beatrice ‘‘col sangue suo e con le sue giunture”’ are even stronger 


7 “Mere commonplace and convention,” cries the genius of devitalization 
which drains great imaginative creations of their life-sap and leaves only 
juiceless pulp. Men live and love and worship through catchwords and use 
the borrowed phrases of poems and of prayers to utter their deepest emotions. 
Even the masters of verse, particularly in the Middle Ages, often unlock their 
hearts with borrowed keys. If Boccaccio himself conveys his genuine feeling 
for Maria in that exquisite reminiscence of Dante at the opening of the Fiam- 
metta, “‘O donna, tu sola se’ la beatudine nostra,” wherefore shall any man 
conclude that Chaucer’s potent reminiscences of Boccaccio’s own glowing words 
of love are only empty phrases signifying nought but a daisy? When the 
author of the Pearl turns to his purpose the lines of the Olympia eclogue (XIV), 
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than those of literary tradition. The dream image of Alceste, 
lady of the daisies, can be stimulated only by an earlier symbolic 
association of the flower with a noble living creature not unlike 
the mythical love’s martyr in certain striking features of her 
story, and finally identified with the ‘““Thracian” queen—as far 
as an actuality can be with a product of phantasy—in the god 
of Love’s revelation at the poem’s end. The unhappy argument 
of Lowes and Kittredge that the daisy is ‘equated only with 
Alceste, who is her mythical self and nobody else”’ has already 
been successfully countered by Jefferson’s sensible protest*® 
that “it would seem absurd for Chaucer, who is no visionary, 
no chaser after moonbeams, to lavish such extravagant homage 
upon the pale figure of a long forgotten, mythical heroine like 
Alceste, and that, as Alceste has not yet been introduced, we 
should hardly expect Chaucer to make Alceste the guiding 
star of his life here in the waking day in the field.” With the 
choice of the subject of Chaucer’s adoration hitherto limited 
to Queen Anne, a living woman, and to Queen Alceste, a figment 
of dreams, it is not surprising that, despite the overwhelming 
objections to this particular personal identification, men should 
have chosen the human alternative and should have defended 
it so persistently. To believe that Chaucer worships through 





in which Boccaccio mourns the death of his little Violante, why should we 
not infer that the Englishman is bewailing a like grief? But the love of the 
child and the love of the lady are squeezed by scholarly hands out of the Pearl 
and the Legend. And the result is mechanism. Is Chaucer’s need in 1399 
the less real, because “Complaints to Purses” are things of a long tradition? 
Was young James I at Windsor the less in love with Lady Joan Beaufort, 
because, in the King’s Quhair, he sings of their first meeting to the tune of 
Chaucer’s young kinsmen glimpsing Emelye from the tower. H. O. Taylor has 
spoken truly and eloquently of such indebtedness in his Thought and Ex- 
pression in the Sixteenth Century, II, 225. “When Sidney looked into his 
heart and began to write according to its promptings, he found a heart or 
mind stored with love-thoughts and images derived from reading which had 
become part of himself and his own musings. He could ‘look into his heart 
and write’ and make use of all its thoughts and sentiments, whatever their 
provenance. Thus others’ conceits appropriated became expressions of 
genuine feelings and others’ thoughts were made part of a lover’s argument. 
Sincerity of imagination is called for rather than originality.” Concerning 
Chaucer this story may be narrated without the change of a word. His 
imagination is never more sincere than in his moments of deepest indebtedness. 


§ J. E.G. Ph., XIII, 436. 
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the daisy seen in the morning sunlight a dream-lady whom he 
does not meet until the sleep of the next night, and whom he 
does not then recognize, betrays a confusion of thought which 
leaps blindly over the barriers between the world of actual 
experience and dreamland. To believe, on the other hand, that 
the daisy symbolizes to the poet in his waking state a beloved 
woman, whom his dreaming fancy later transfigures beyond 
immediate identification by his dazzled sense perceptions, is 
merely to recognize the natural process of dream formation. 
“‘We dream by night what we by day have thought.”” What 
were the thoughts of the poet on the day before his dream? 
Before Chaucer leads us forth into the fields on the May morn- 
ing, his mind is running on books and the marvels to be found 
in their pages—even high authority for the joys of heaven and 
the pains of hell. When he declares, at the very outset of the 
Prologue (3-6), that “‘there is no one dwelling in this country 
that has been in either heaven or hell,’ I not only agree with 
those who think that he is anticipating the self-sacrifice of 
Alceste who went to hell for her lord, but I scent also a sug- 
gestion of his later sustained comparison between Alceste and 
an Englishwoman, who, honoring her husband’s memory as 
highly as her Greek prototype, was yet denied the boon of 
taking his place among the shades. Late in the dream, to 
Love’s account of the mythical martyr, the god appends this 
comforting assurance (553): ‘‘Ne shal no trewe lover come in 
helle.”” The poet muses over old books, because the ladies whom 
he will meet in his dream and chant in his balade step from 
oft-read pages, and because the god of Love will point him to 
old authors for their stories. He recalls, too, new books wrought 
by “lovers who can make of sentiment,” for they furnish him 
awake in the fields with many happy phrases for homage to his 
lady through the daisy symbol, and provide the psychic stimuli 
of many visual features of his dream—the so-called conven- 
tional setting. Now let us to the fields with the poet, to dis- 
cover there the promptinys of later visionary pictures. Take 
one notable instance of this close relation between the impres- 
sions of the day and plastic images of the night. The May-day 
rover sees “this flour agein the sonne sprede”’ early in the 
morning (48-49) and watches it go to rest at sunset (60-63), for 
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“Hir chere is pleynly sprad in the brightnesse 
Of the sonne, for ther it wol unclose.” 


Again he tells us that he is “at the resurrection of the flower, 
when it should unclose against the sun that rose as red as rose”’ 
(F. 110-112). Now watch the vivid transformation of this 
natural phenomenon and of the emotions it provokes into 
picturesque dream-content. The daisy lady of the vision 
enters, we are told twice (F. 213, 241), in the hand of the god 
of Love, who is thus portrayed, (F. 130 f): 


“His gilte heer was corowned with a sonne 
Instede of golde for hevynesse and wyghte; 
Therwith me thoght his face shon so brighte 
That wel unnethes myght I him beholde,” etc. 


The psychic justification of this vision of a sun-crowned 
love-deity of blinding brightness leading by the hand a daisy- 
lady lies in the poet’s waking thought, which has already con- 
ceived of the daisy, opening in the sunlight so necessary to its 
life, as a symbol of his lady unfolding her gentle graces in the 
light and warmth of love. Or mark a notable difference 
between the earlier and later versions of the Prologue. The 
resurrection of all nature after the winter season, which in 
F. belongs to the actual day in the field, becomes in G. the 
initial feature of the dream, and, [ am inclined to think, 
with far less structural fitness, because the /eitmotif of every 
bird’s song, truth in wedded love, connects in F. the wak- 
ing and sleeping states by promoting the central idea of the 
dream-composition. When the “tydif’ and other winged 
transgressors against love, beseeching mercy for their tres- 
passing and humbly singing their repentance, are for a time 
in danger of judgment, but are finally forgiven by Pity “through 
his strong gentle might”’ we find in these lines, which occur only 
in F. (152-170) an imaginative forecast of the offending dream- 
er’s defense before the Love god’s tribunal and of his ultimate 
escape through the same “Innocence and ruled Curtesye.”’ So, 
because the waking poet kneels by the fresh daisy flower upon 
the small sweet grass (F. 117), he is found by the Love god and 
his train in the dream kneeling by Love’s own flower (308 f.), his 
“relyke digne and delytable,” and is rebuked for his boldness. 
Only by thus carefully observing the elaboration of the psycho- 
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logically significant experiences of the poet’s May-day into 
enthralling dream-pictures, can we appreciate the keenness of 
Chaucer’s analysis and the fineness of hisart. The very phrases 
of his waking moments recur tohislipsin sleep. The daisy is, to 
the doting poet, the “empress and flower of flowers all” and he 
adds, thinking of a certain English gentlewoman, (F. 186):“‘I pray 
to God that faire mote she falle.”” So the lady-sovereign of his 
dream passeth all other women (F. 277): “I prey to God that 
ever falle hire faire.’ This is but one of many waysin which 
the lady of his life and the lady of his dream are linked. Need 
we multiply instances of such repetition ?® 

In the preliminary staging of the dream, Chaucer is not 
content to offer only psychic stimuli of a vision of flower-like 
love amid lovely flowers. He must provide also physical or 
“somatic”’ exciting sources. And, so, recognizing the influences 
that bodily position and slight occurrences during sleep exercise 
upon the formation of dreams, he lays him down to rest in a 
little arbor newly banked with fresh turves on a couch strewn 
with flowers. External stimulus of touch and smell reinforces 
the internal stimulus of tangible and fragrant memories. 

Chaucer’s dream thus exhibits the continuation of the 
waking state by uniting itself with those ideas which have 
shortly before been in his consciousness, for, as we have seen, 
he had learned from bookish sources as well as from experience 
that “‘dreams are in general reflex images of things that men in 
waking hours have known.’"° Like other dreamers medieval 
and modern,—the French vision-makers among the rest—he 
thinks in a series of living pictures, because he now perceives 
the impressions of the day in the form of sensory activities— 
and of such activities sight is the chief. The first of these 
pictures is that of a lady clad and crowned right like a daisy. 
Indeed she is the poet’s own lady, already adored through the 
symbol of the flower, and now idealized and sublimated, after 


* This device of verbal repetition, to heighten the naturalness of the dream, 
had already been employed by Chaucer in the Book of the Duchess. At the 
outset the poet says of his own love-sorrow and sickness (39-40); “‘Ther is physi- 
cien but oon, That may me hele.” So the bereaved Man in Black in the dream 
(570), ““Ne hele me may no phisicien.” 

1°So Cicero in De Divinatione, XX, ‘““Maximeque reliquiae earum rerum 
moventur in animis et agitantur de quibus vigilantes aut cogitavimus aut 
egimus.” 
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the radiant fashion of dreams, into a great queen, a being so 
rich and rare that the dreamer knows her not. Nothing could 
be truer to the dream-life than such a lack of recognition. 
Havelock Ellis has remarked" “the fundamental split of dream- 
ing intelligence. On the one side is the subconscious yet often 
highly intelligent combination of imagery along rational 
although often bizarre lines. On the other hand is concentrated 
the conscious intelligence of the dreamer struggling to compre- 
hend and explain the problems offered by the pseudo-external 
imagery thus presented to it. In dreams subconscious intelli- 
gence playsa game with conscious intelligence.’”** Hence arises 
the problem which the dreaming Chaucer cannot solve without 
the aid of the god of Love—a problem which baffles readers 
still—the earthly identity of the daisy-lady of the dream. 
Indeed, until the final revelation, the sleeper is unable either to 
name the dream-woman or to draw the parallel, constantly 
suggested through the imagery and long suspected by the reader, 
between her and the object of his waking worship."* Love’s 
analysis of the psychological situation is as accurate as his humor 
is delicious (F. 547): 


“Thy litel witte was thilke tyme aslepe.” 


The repeated use of the phrase, “‘my lady,” in the refrain 
of the dream balade (F.) sung in praising of the noble queen, 


" The World of Dreams, p. 63. 

“The things that happen in dreams, the pseudo-external world that is 
presented to the sleeping consciousness, the imagery that floats before the men- 
tal eyes of sleep” are to Chaucer as to other dreamers a perpetual source of 
astonishment and argument. Both in the Book of the Duchess and in the 
House of Fame the sleeper seems unable to test and sift the new experience, he 
perceives but does not apperceive. Professor Kittredge says very truly of the 
dreamer in the earlier poem (Chaucer and his Poeiry p. 49): “He understand 
nothing, not even the meaning of his dream. He can only tell what happened 
and leave the interpretation to us. The dreamer . . . is always wondering 
and never understanding.” But when Mr. Kittredge adds that “the childlike 
dreamer who never reasons but only feels and gets impressions is not Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the humorist and man of the world,” he ignores the essential quality of 
all dreaming. In their visions men, both wise and simple, show ever this child- 
like wonder. 

3 Let me insist that the “belated recognition” motive in the Legend 
Prologue has literally nothing in common with the dreamer’s failure to recognize 
his guide in the Paradys d’Amours. In the French poem the unrecognized 
person is merely an allegorical figure, of whom we have heard nothing in the 
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and in the poet’s comment upon the subject of the verses, 
culminating in “‘my lady sovereigne”’ (275), serves to blend the 
actual and visionary women into one in the reader’s mind, as 
did green garb and daisy crown. But such identification is 
always implicit and subconscious and, until the end, is hidden 
from the dreamer himself, so that we, in partial possession of the 
secret, enjoy a situation abounding in “dramatic irony.” The 
feminine symbolism of the daisy in the lover’s waking hours is 
recalled and emphasized in the homage paid in the dream by the 
great troop of true women to the flower “that displays the glory 
of us all in a figure or emblem.” (F. 293 f)." 

The dreamer, at first a mere spectator, is soon drawn into 
the center of the action, for dreams are absolutely egotistic. 
Chaucer asleep, under the sway of phantasy, is doubtless a less 
rational creature than Chaucer awake, but he is Geoffrey Chau- 
cer still. As the eagle in the House of Fame reproaches the poet 
for his ignorance of love’s folk through absorption in work and 
study (II, 135), so the god in the Prologue rebukes him (322) 
for the harm done to love’s folk by his writings. And the 
gracious queen who undertakes his defence is not merely the 
mythical Alceste, but, although the dreamer’s sleeping wit 
knows it not, the transfigured self of his ‘‘lady sovereign’”’ and 
hence the woman most deeply versed in his poems of love. In- 
deed, if she be the person we think her, she must have known 
all his work for over twenty years and hence have been able to 
discuss the date and the substance of each book far more fitly 
and fully than, shall we say, young Queen Anne, whose English 
life and speech were so new. At length the dream-woman dis- 
closes her name near the end of her plea to the Love god, “I 
your Alceste, whilom Queen of Trace” (F. 432); but this sus- 
pended disclosure seemingly conveys as little to the dreamer as 





waking prelude to the poem; in the English, she is the poet’s own lady, symbo- 
lized by the daisy in his waking moments. Again in the French this lack of 
recognition is a trivial incident occupying two or three lines at most; in the 
English, it seems to spring from the very nature of dreams, provides the poem 
with its dominant idea and furnishes the necessary suspense. Great should be 
the compensations of source-hunting to atone for the losses in straight thinking 
entailed by too stern and unimaginative a chase. 

“T accept Macaulay’s apt rendering (Modern Language Review, IV, 19) 
of the line, “that bereth our alder pris in figuringe.” 
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the frequent repetition of “‘Alceste’”’ in G. (179, 209, 317, 422). 
His conscious intelligence, groping for the actual ego of the 
woman, confesses, in answer to Love’s query, that he knows 
not whether she is wife or maid or queen or countess, he can 
only acknowledge the goodness of this fit leader of good women. 
The light of identification of the ideal with the actual comes 
only after Love has once more mentioned her name, and has 
reminded the dreamer, whose wit is now waking, of her sacrifice 
and metamorphosis. Then and not until then does the sleeper 
read the riddle in his words (F. 518-519), 


“And is this good Alceste 
The daysie and myn owene hertes reste?” 


Thus Alceste the mythical is equated with a woman of the 
poet’s world. Who was that woman? 

Precedent and probability point to another and humbler 
woman than the flesh-and-blood Queen Anne or than the phan- 
tom, Queen Alceste. The varying interpretations of Machaut’s 
Voir Dit provide at once suggestion and warning. Early 
scholars like Caylus and Tarbé found its heroine in Agnes de 
Navarre, as Ten Brink and his clan saw in the Legend Prologue 
only Anne of Bohemia, although many lines in both poems 
could never have been written of such high-placed ladies. 
Others of dehumanizing bent like Hanf® discovered in the Voir 
Dit, as Lowes and Kittredge in the Prologue, only pure fiction 
without any real foundation. Then Paulin Paris in his edition” 
read the hidden name of the two anagrams as “Peronne d’ 
Armentieres’’—a solution amply confirmed by Deschamps 
(Balade 447), who surely must have known. In like fashion we 
shall seek to pluck out the heart of our mystery. Were not the 
Marguerite poems that most influenced Chaucer written by the 
Frenchmen to women of their own rank who bear the flower’s 
name? Who doubts that the girl in Froissart’s Dittié de la 
Fleur de la Margherite and of the Paradys d’Amours was the 
charming reader of the Cléomadeés in the L’ Es pinette Amoureuse— 


% G. is, in this regard, Hamlet without Hamlet. Motives like this theme of 
the doubtful identity of the lady survive from F. without the living personality 
and the consequent dream-psychology that gave them full warrant. 
© Zs. fiir rom. Phil. X X11, 145-96, cited by Raynaud, J, xl. 

17 See Machaut’s fondness for such devices, Tarbé’s index, s. v. “Enigme.”’ 
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no queen but a maiden of good family, a Marguerite whose full 
name like Froissart’s, is hidden in four lines: 

“Je hantoie la tempre et tart 

Dont frois, dont chaux, navres d’un dar! 

D’amours; et lors de fleurs petites 

Violetes et margherites.’"™ 
Deschamps, it is true, writes at least three balades (417, 463, 
469) to a royal lady, Marie of Hungary, but in all these he keeps 
his humble distance, addressing her in the first as “the future 
Empress of Rome,” picturing her in the second as “‘pour un roy 
tresjoieuse pasture”? and comparing her in the third with a 
dozen flowers, the Marguerite among them. But his chief 
Marguerite balade (539), which, as Mr. Lowes says, “‘repeats 
the substance and often the phraseology of the Lai de Franchise,” 
is doubtless addressed to “Marguerite la Clivete, nonain d’ 
Ormont,”’ with whom Deschamps couples his own name, ‘‘Eu- 
stache Morel”’ in the word-play of the very next balade (540). 
As we have seen, the prelude of the Filostrato, which Chaucer 
converts to the praise of his lady, was penned to no queen, but 
to Boccaccio’s inamorata, the lively Fiammetta. And let us 
remember that, although Boccaccio wished to dedicate his 
“book of good women,” De Claris Mulieribus, to Joan, Queen 
of Naples, he did not dare approach so near the throne, but 
conveys his homage to the royal dame through a letter to that 
worthy wife, Andrea d’Acciauoli. Who is the worthy English 
wife that bids Chaucer send the book to Anne? A study of 
analogues thus speeds us on our way to truth. 

Such an equation as this of Alceste with a living woman is 
in accord with Chaucer’s custom elsewhere. Very recently 
he had boldly coined for his ends a personal allegory directly 
in the teeth of old myths and fables as men knew them. The 
“Fair Anelida” of story could never have been associated by 
tradition with Arcite of Thebes as she is, on the evidence of 
both the Intelligenza, st. 75, and Froissart’s Dit dou Bleu Chevalier 


18 L’ Espinetie Amoureuse, 3380-3383. Scheler, Poésies de Froissart, 1, 389, 
suggests Vrediau as the lady’s name, but he breaks the rules of the game by 
going outside of the fourlinesof the problem. I should prefer Petit, a common 
French surname, which fulfils the conditions of the enigma, but is perhaps too 
bourgeois for our purpose. In any case, Froissart’s lady like Chaucer’s was 
so obscure that the riddle is hard to solve. 
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(301), which couple her with Iwain, a heroine of the Arthurian 
cycle. But Chaucer brings the two together from opposite 
poles of romance, merely because Anne Welle, Anelida’s counter- 
part in real life, was mated to Arcite’s name-fellow, d’Arcy or 
James Butler. Moreover Chaucer, turned Kingmaker, lavishly 
bestows upon this “character in the matter of Britain’”’ the far- 
off Kingdom of Ermonye, simply because Anne Welle was the 
then living Countess of Ormonde (Comtissa Ermonie).'® And 
since the third Earl of Ormonde had been untrue to his lady, 
our poet unhesitatingly substitutes a “false Arcite’” (save the 
mark!) for Boccaccio’s paragon of lovers. These fire-gilt inno- 
vations, unblushingly invented for contemporary application 
and consumption, are bolstered up by an appeal to pseudo- 
antiquity and to such spurious authority as “Corinne.” So 
here we may be sure that the metamorphosis of Alceste into a 
daisy—which men have vainly sought ‘“‘with thimbles and care”’ 
in the old Greek world of wonder—is of the English poet’s own 
making.*® The miracle is demanded by his allegorical needs 
of the moment, for only thus can the Alceste of his dream be 
directly identified with the beloved lady of his waking moments 
in the field, “the daysie and myn owene hertes reste.” An 
apocryphal “‘Agaton”’ is cited to sustain the setting of Alceste 
in the heavens as a star, whose shape recalls the daisy. Fortune 
smiles upon our poet’s daring. “Corinne,” it now appears, was 
an old Theban poetess, to whom a legend of the ruined city 
might well be attributed. Agathon, Aristotle tells us,” wrote a 
tragedy called “The Flower’’—“‘in that all is invention, both 
incidents and names.”’ Could Chaucer have forged more likely 
sources for his allegorizings? 

Alceste of the dream and the living lady symbolized by the 
daisy of Chaucer’s May-day are obviously one and the same. 
By the riddling use of the name ‘“‘Anelida,’™ the reader is led 


1#T have thus interpreted the Anelida and Arcite in my article, “Chaucer's 
Tale of Ireland,” P. M. L. A., June 1921. 

In this bit of myth-making Chaucer may possibly have caught a hint 
(at least, many so think) from Froissart’s story, in his Marguerite Dittie, of the 
birth of the daisy from the tears shed by Heres on the grave of Cephel. 

" Art of Poetry, Twining, J, 128, cited by Skeat, J//, xxxii-xxxiii. 

= Let us remember that Anelida and Arcite is very close to the Legend 
not only in its date, but in its theme, man’s inhumanity to noble womanhood. 
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to see that the name of Alceste is quite as significant as her 
story. As I have already indicated, Chaucer had large prece- 
dent for his name-play. Machaut was particularly fond of ana- 
grams and number-riddles disguising ladies who had touched 
his heart.* The other French Marguerite poets had played 
upon the names of their loves; but an Englishman debarred 
from the obvious parallel between the names of maiden and 
flower must pun more subtly. Pun he must, as name-play had 
become traditionally associated with the daisy-cult. Even the 
trick of concealing a modern name within the compass of a 
classical one was known before Chaucer. Froissart wraps the 
name “‘Aelix’’ in that of “Polixena”’: 


“Polixena, vostre nom me remainne 
Dedens le vostre en V lettres et qui 
M’ont pluisours fois en pensant resjoy.”™ 


Interestingly enough Boccaccio employs, in the Sixth Eclogue, 
the name ‘“Alcestus” to denote King Louis of Hungary: “‘Alces- 
tus dicitur ab Alce, quod est Virtus, et Aestus quod est Fervor.” 
Chaucer’s word-play will surely be better than this. If ‘‘Ane- 
lida” equals ‘‘Anne Welle,” what is our “Alceste’’ equation? 
No long scrutiny of the Prologue’s form of the mythical name 
was necessary to convince me that, in fourteenth-century Eng- 
land, “‘Alceste’’ could fitly suggest only ‘“‘Alice Cestre.” Now 
was it not entirely reasonable to argue that, if a woman of such 
a name played any part in the story of Chaucer’s life, the trail 
was the right one and the goal was near? So I turned me hot- 
foot to Professor Kuhl’s serviceable index® of the Life Records 
of Chaucer, where I straightway found this startling entry:— 
“Alice de Cestre, K. H. 163, 53, 1368; 170, 55, 1369; 173, 58, 


* Hoepfiner, ‘““Anagramme und R&tselgedichte bei Guillaume de Machaut” 
(Zs. f. rom. Phil., XXX, 1906, 401 f.) shows that Machaut in puzzles of 
every sort half conceals and half reveals not only his own name and that of 
the royal or ducal patron of the moment, but the names of many ladies from 
Peronelle d’Armentieres (supra) to the shadowy women of the Berne manu- 
script, Johanne, Alis, Francoise, Agnes, Marie. 

*So Chaucer’s follower, James I, puns upon the name of Lady Joan 
Beaufort in the description of the chaplet in the Kings Quhair (st. 47): “The 
plumys eke like to the flour Jonettis, etc.” 

* Kervyn de Lettenhove, Oeuvres de Froissari, I, 32. 

* Modern Philology, 1912, p. 
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1369.” Then to the corresponding pages of Kirk”’ to discover 
that in the “Schedule of Names of the Household of Edward 
III for whom Robes for Christmas 1368 were to be provided, 
including Philippa Chaucer among the Damoiselles and Geoffrey 
Chaucer among the Esquires,’’ one of the four Souzdamoiselles 
was “Alliceon de Cestre.”” On March 10, 1369, in a “Writ of 
Privy Seal to Henry de Snayth, Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, 
to deliver certain quantities of cloth and furs to the Damoiselles 
in the Queen’s Service, including Philippa Chaucer for Christ- 
mas last past,” Alice de Cestre, as a Souzdamoiselle, receives 
“‘x alnes de drap, 1 furure, }4 de bys.”’ Her final appearance 
in the Household Book is six months later, Sept. 1, 1369, in yet 
another “Writ of Privy Seal to Henry de Snyath, Clerk, Keeper 
of the Wardrobe, directing him to issue divers lengths of black 
cloth to the Members of the King’s Household for their mourn- 
ing at the funeral of Queen Philippa.”’ Philippa Chaucer and 
Aliceon de Cestre, like other damoiselles, receive, each, six ells 
of black cloth, long, and Geoffrey Chaucer, three ells of the same, 
short. Alice Cestre, as a member of the Royal Household, was 
associated with both Chaucer and his wife in 1368 and 1369. 
She must have known them well, as the company of damoiselles 
and esquires was not very large. 

Now was Alice Cestre maid, wife or widow, during these 
last days of Queen Philippa?** She could not be Chaucer’s 
Alceste, if she were not ‘a pattern to any woman that will love 
a man,’ and if her own life had not 

“taughte al the crafte of fyne loving 


And namely of wyfhode the lyvyng, 
And al the boundes that she oghte kepe.” 


Nor do I think that she could be Chaucer’s Alceste, unless she 
had early lost her husband, and had long cherished his memory. 


27 Chaucer Society, 1900, 2d Ser. 32. 

* It is probable that the three sousdamoiselles with whom Alice Cestre is 
three times mentioned were all married women. Marie or Margery Olney was 
certainly the wife of John Olney, one of the esquires. On May 11, 1420, John 
Olney of Weston, Bucks, in his last testament (Furnivall, Fifty English Wills, 
E. E. T. Soc., 78 P. 48) made Margery his wife, his executrix, and, after several 
legacies, bequeathed to her the residue of his estate. Marie or Marion Hervy 
was doubtless married to William Hervey, and Joan de Hynton to Thomas 
Hynton, both men about court. Few doubt that Geoffrey and Philippa 
Chaucer were then man and wife. 
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Alice Cestre might not ‘for her husband choose to die and eke 
to go to hell rather than he’; for Chaucer deprecates that com- 
parison at the outset by telling us that ‘no one that dwelleth in 
this country hath either been in hell or heaven; but if she be the 
woman of our seeking, she was assuredly one of love’s martyrs. 
Just what do we know of the married life of this fourteenth- 
century lady? At the end of June 1356, John de Cestre and 
Alice his wife received from the King an annuity of ten marks 
out of the twelve pounds which the husband was required to 
pay him yearly for the farm of the hundred of Kynton in War- 
wickshire.*® If this grant was made not long after the marriage 
of the pair, Alice might well be the exact contemporary of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, for in these days girls were mated in their 
early and middle teens. The next mention of John and Alice 
together is just nine years later, July 2, 1365,°° when a license 
for 100 shillings is paid by John de Carthorp, parson of the 
church of West Tanfield, for the alienation in mortmain to him 
by Alice de Cestre and John de Cestre, Chaplain,*' of two 
messuages, 28 acres of land, and five acres of meadow in West 
Tanefield, Thornebergh and Byncehowe,™ to celebrate divine 
service daily for the souls of Alice and John, when they are 
departed this life and of their heirs and ancestors.”’ This seems 
to have been a timely spiritual investment on the part of Alice’s 
husband, as he died within five years. On Jan. 26, 1370, in the 
Close Rolls, and on April 3, 1370, in the Patent Rolls, is recorded 
“a grant for life or until further order to Alice, late the wife of 
John de Cestre, for long service, of 10.£ yearly of the issues of 


*9 Calendar Patent Rolls, June 29, 30, 1356. 

© Cal. Pat. Rolls under date. 

* There seems little reason to suppose that our “‘John de Cestre, chaplain,” 
was the John Castre, chaplain,” to whom the Bishop of Winchester 
granted on June 25, 1361, land and rent at Farnham for celebrating divine 
service every day in the chapel of the Bishop’s castle at that town for his 
health and for his soul after death (Cal. Close Rolls). It is not unlikely that our 
John was the John de Chestre, who, on Oct. 18, 1361, was appointed with 
Thomas Prest to “the office of the saucery during pleasure,” as Prest’s name 
appears later on a list of esquires at court during Alice’s service there (Dec. 
1368). 

® West Tanfield is on the Ure in Yorkshire, midway between Ripon and 
Masham. Thornbrough, Bingoe and Carthorp are neighboring hamlets. A 
far cry from these Northern localities to Kynton in Warwickshire! 
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the manor at Haveryng-atte-Boure [in the present Epping 
Forest, Essex] on surrender by her of previous letters patent 
dated June 30 in the King’s thirtieth year (supra), which granted 
her and her late husband, who has gone the way of all flesh,* 10 
marks yearly of the farm due the king from the hundred of Kyn- 
ton in Warwickshire.” 

Let us mark that King Edward, who had solemnly promised 
the dying Philippa to pay all legacies and pensions to the squires 
and damsels who had served her (Froissart), was requiting 
Alice for her “long service.”” From the Life Records we have 
seen that she was a sousdamoiselle of the Queen for at least a 
year before her Majesty’s death in 1369. And one entry inthe 
Patent Rolls a dozen years later, June 3, 1380, seems to attest 
a length of service that conforms to the phrase in the King’s 
grant. It is here duly recorded that, at the time of the visitation 
of the Hospital of St. Katherine near the Tower of London, 
on Thursday, August 6, 1377, Katherine de Cologne, one of the 
damsels of the Princess of Wales, alleged a grant to her by the 
King of a corrody in the Hospital which Queen Philippa founded 
for her damsels and bestowed in succession on Isabella Hild, 
Margaret Chene, Margaret Monceux, Alice Chester and Joan 
Moris. John de Hermesthorp, the Master of the Hospital, and 
three chaplains and three sisters unanimously declared upon 
oath that the alleged corrody had never been founded or be- 


*8 The compiler of the Index to the Patent Rolls seems to think that Alice’s 
husband (dying between 1365 and 1370) was the John de Chestre, for whose 
killing John Horpal was pardoned May 17, 1367 on the plea of self-defense. 
I doubt very much whether our John the Chaplain died thus violently. As 
Horpal was confined in Northhampton-Jail, and as in 1365 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1364- 
7, p. 147) one John de Chestre of Stamford was associated with the Sheriff of 
Northampton in an inquisition of the names of certain felons who had stolen 
silver vessels of the King, the probabilities are that it was this John of Stam- 
ford, once outlawed for the murder of his servant, who was slain. Moreover, 
there were many John de Chestres or Cestres in fourteenth-century England: 
a John Chestre of Plymouth appointed with others to guard that port against 
the King’s enemies, June 3, 1360 (Cal. Pat. Rolls), a John Chestre who was 
killed by William Brerele of West Wardon, May 28, 1377, (Cal. Pat. Rolls), a 
John Chestre, Fellow of Merton College, 1348, and Bursar in 1368-9 and after- 
wards (Brodrick, Memorials of Merton College, 1885, p. 204), a John de Cestre, 
Barber of Leicester in 1368-9 (Bateson, Records of Borough of Leicester, 1901, 
p. 143) and doubtless many more. Only when “John” is associated with 
“Alice,” can we be sure of our man. 
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stowed by the Queen. The allegation, true or not, implies that 
Alice Cestre held a well established place at court. The denial 
of Hermesthorp and his subordinates would seem to show that 
she was never a sister at the hospital. Of Alice’s later history, 
after the granting of the Havering pension, we at present know 
nothing.™ But the association of her widowhood with Queen 
Philippa’s service in the days of Chaucer’s attendance at court 
adapts her fitly for the réle of Alceste. 

Alice Cestre was at least Chaucer’s age, perhaps in her late 
forties, when she enters the Legend Prologue as ‘‘my lady”’ and 
““Alceste.”™ He who likes to think of greybeards with green 
girls, of Machaut at sixty doting upon a juvenile Peronelle, of 
senile Edward in the arms of Alice de Perrers, rather than of 
Chaucer chanting his loving regard for a woman also in middle 
age, whom he had known for twenty years, will cry out against 
our identification. But why, in the study of literature, should 
we reject what would be so normal and natural in life*—partic- 
ularly in the study of the Legend whose very first pair of lovers, 
Antony and Cleopatra, had passed the middle of the way? If, 
moreover, in balancing the probabilities, a reader deems it 
more likely that the glowing lines of the F. Prologue, the 
Fiammetta and the Marguerite passages, were addressed by our 
warm-blooded poet to Queen Anne rather than to Madame 
Alice, and that the comparison of the dream lady, love’s martyr, 
Alceste, who had gone to hell for her husband, fits the young 
wife of Richard in her girlish light-heartedness, better than the 
middle-aged widow of John Cestre in her lifelong devotion to a 
memory, I must ask him to turn with me from the first Prologue 


* Mr. A. C. Wood of the Public Record Office writes: “I will see if I can 
find anything about the Chaucerian lady, but I am not very hopeful. The 
entry on the Close Roll referred to (Jan. 26, 1370) looks as though the pension 
would not come in the Exchequer, but in the accounts of the bailiff of Havering, 
which are only fragments.” Next summer in London, among British rolls 
and records, I faintly hope to find “Alice Cestre” and to learn something about 
her middle and later life. 

% Nowhere in F. are we told that Alceste is young. She is womanly, 
benign and meek, beautiful and above all good, but never youthful. The 
daisy is, of course, ‘young and fresh’ (F. 103)— for, not only are fairness and 
freshness its natural properties, but these symbolize the spiritual qualities 
of the beloved. 

*If Bartholomew atte Chapel had been a poet, what verses might have 
honored his bride, Chaucer’s mother, when her son was approaching thirty! 
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to the second of some years later. What has gone out of the 
story is not reverence for a queen, but love fora woman. The 
poet has deliberately excised all the passages of personal affec- 
tion for a creature of flesh and blood, penned at the promptings 
of “lovers that can make of sentiment” (Boccaccio and the 
Frenchmen), now unromanticized into mere “‘folk,”’ and becomes 
in Love’s eyes an “‘old fool’’ who scoffs at him, “‘that loves para- 
mours too hard and hot”’ (G. 288. 314). So the god could never 
have spoken of the devotee, who himself boasted in F. (59), 
“There loved no wight hotter in his life.” He is now no longer 
explicitly writing “‘in honor of love’’ as in F. 81-82. Indeed G. 
is a love-poem without the love. The second Prologue has 
gained greatly in external grace and finish, but it has Jost the 
human soul of the cruder first version.” Either Alice Cestre 
has died in the interim of six or eight years between the two 
Prologues,** or she has still clung to her dead Admetus, or else 
Chaucer, despite his vow to love the daisy (that is, the daisy- 
lady) ‘“‘till that myn herte dye” has ceased to love. But, in 
any case, a woman whom the poet has loved as an equal has 
gone out of the story. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that there were in 
Chaucer’s mind strong personal and local reasons for the associa- 
tion of Alice Cestre, and, through her, of Alceste, with the daisy. 
The Englishwoman, whose affiliations were with the court, may 
have been one of the party of the Flower, like Philippa of 
Lancaster, and hence may have gone forth on May-day, in com- 
pany with those of her order, clad in green and garlanded with 
daisies, chanting adoration of the Marguerite—thus providing 
a very real suggestion of the dream company in the Prologue. 
Herein would lie ample occasion not only for Chaucer’s consist- 
ent application of the Marguerite motive—daisy symbolism 


* Gone from G.,as Professor Tatlock has shown, (Chronology, p. 115) 
are seventy lines more or less closely connected with hearty personal feeling— 
the poets repeated expression of his pleasure in the daisy, and his warm love for 
the little flower and for her whom it symbolizes, his description of his eagerness 
to see it and of his long May-day kneeling and reclining by it in the fields, full of 
thoughts of his lady, and many human touches in the dream itself. At the end, 
which has undergone fewer changes, the Alceste word-play is still suggested 
but very faintly, as we have little sense of a living presence. 

8] heartily agree that the absence from G. of the dedication to Anne 
points to a date after 1394 for the second Prologue. 
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and daisy garb and crown—to Alice Cestre, the actual woman, 
and to Alceste, her dream counterpart, but alsofor his repeated 
references to the strife between Flower and Leaf. As elsewhere, 
we are merely weighing probabilities. 

Now it is not to be denied that Chaucer might have cherishea 
another woman while his wife, Philippa, was living. Neither 
courtly love nor human nature put a ban upon such devotion;** 
and well, we cannot altogether forget that unhappy business 
of Cecilia de Champagne. But he surely could never have pro- 
fessed a lavish devotion to another woman than his wife in the 
Prologue to a group of poems exposing and berating unfaithful 
husbands, if that Prologue was written before his wife’s death 
in the latter half of 1387.“ The author of the Canterbury Tales 
is a mighty master of irony. His sinners loathe and attack their 
own outrageous faults, exhibited in like degree by other men. 
The wildly angry Somnour tells the story of a friar who is made 
as wroth as a wild boar after sermonizing and pleading against 
Ire. The avaricious Pardoner, drinking and blaspheming upon 
a tavern bench, directs his preachment and tale against Avarice 
and Tavern Sins. The Manciple, after large abuse of the Cook, 
scores in his story and its moral a too free use of the tongue. 
But the unconscious humor of each of these offenders would 
pale beside that of the poet himself, should he, in the compass 
of a single work, attack at length false lovers and husbands and 
prove, even in words, false to his wife. If the Legend of Good 
Women was written before Philippa Chaucer’s death, the lady 


** Coulton, Chaucer and his England, p. 28, says in another connection: 
“Nobody who has closely studied medieval society, either in romance or in 
chronicle, would suppose that Chaucer blushed to feel a hopeless passion for 
another or to write openly while he had a wife of his own.” 

*° The wide belief that F. was written before 1387 may explain in a measure 
the instinctive unwillingness of those who defend its priority to recognize the 
presence of an “unknown lady”—other than Anne or a mythical Greek heroine. 
No poet could be unfaithful in a poem that extolled fidelity in marriage, hence 
there could be no “other woman.” That any scholar thus reasoned, is sheer 
assumption, for it does not appear that anyone ever came close enough to 
the heart of our matter to perceive its most obvious implications. And perish 
the thought that a man in praising good wives could begin with a paean upon 
his own! Indeed such a possibility seems never to have occurred to any 
interpreter. Poor Philippa! That those who deem F. to be late should 
have failed to find any traces of the concealed lady to whom the widower might 
have paid legitimate homage is somewhat harder to understand. 
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of his waking moments, she who is symbolized by the daisy and 
is extolled in the lines from the Filostrato, can be only the poet’s 
wife. But as there seem to be no reasons for equating Alceste 
and Philippa either in name or in story, and as there exist the 
two strong arguments of characteristic word-play and a common 
widowhood for the identification of Alceste with Alice Cestre,*! 
I conclude that the F. Prologue was written after Philippa’s 
passing in 1387—certainly not earlier than 1388. 

Now let us see how far remaining evidence in the case—it 
is very slight—supports or opposes this 1388 date of the Legend 
Prologue. Chaucer could not have had access to Deschamps 
Lai de Franchise, 1385, before the spring or summer of 1386 
(Lowes). But have we any right to draw the inference that 
Chaucer used the Frenchman’s poem at the earliest possible 
opportunity, when we remember that another important source 
of the Prologue, Froissart’s Paradys d’ Amours had lain by him 
for nearly twenty years since the days of the Book of the Duchesse? 
The year 1386 is valuable only as a terminus a quo. Now we 
have seen that the Anelida and Arcite, which resembles the 
Legend in its theme of true wife and false husband and in its 
word-play upon the lady’s name, could hardly have been written 
before 1386. Between the Anelida and Arcite and the Legend 
is a version of the Knight’s Tale, “‘al the love of Palamoun and 
Arcite” (which may have been long in the making). Prologue 
F, in no way, contradicts but rather confirms either a 1387 or 
1388 date for the last. We must however, give due weight to 
Professor Tatlock’s argument,* from the close likeness between 
The Testament of Love, I, Prol. 94-114, and F. 66-77, that Thomas 
Usk must have known the “gleaning’’ passage in the earlier 
version of the Prologue and that therefore F. was written some- 
time before Usk’s death in March 1388, or rather before the 
penning of the Testament in 1387. Usk’s indebtedness to Chau- 
cer in this instance—and his passage is quite in the manner of 


“ The happy recognition of the possibilities of the faithful Alceste as a 
heroine, in the twofold citation of her and her story in the Troilus, V, 1527-1533, 
1777-1778, anticipated by several years the far happier thought of identifying 
in a dream-poem the mythical queen with a living woman of similar name and 
character. 

2 See my article, ““Chaucer’s Tale of Ireland,” P. M. L. A., June 1921. 


* Chronology, p. 22. 
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his borrowings from the House of Fame and Troilus, with altera- 
tion, expansion and disfigurement—would militate against our 
view that Chaucer’s wife was dead when he wrote the Legend 
Prologue. The time between Philippa’s death in the summer of 
1387 and Usk’s execution in the spring of 1388, seems far too 
short for so many happenings—the widower’s finding of a new 
love, the penning of a Jong poem in her praise, and Usk’s use 
of this in the prologue to a prose tract of large compass. We 
can only overleap the obstacle, which is a very real one, by 
concluding either that Chaucer borrowed from Usk, a possibility 
suggested by Tatlock in the case of likenesses between the Testa- 
ment and the poet’s later works; or that both writers drew the 
idea, which has all the earmarks of a literary convention, from 
a common source. It is noteworthy that this is the single 
significant parallel between the two works. If Usk had known 
the Legend, which may be called Chaucer’s own “testament 
of love, ’’would he not have lifted as largely from this as from 
the Boethius or the Troilus or the House of Fame? Personally, 
I am inclined to think that Usk did not know or use the Pro- 
logue and that the resemblance in question does not therefore 
militate against our 1388 date for the first version. Other men 
may be of another mind. 

With the passing of the Anne-Alceste equation, if pass it 
ever will, should also perish the desperate attempt to identify 
the conventional figure of the Love god with young Richard II. 
One must admit, however, that Chaucer could hardly have 
written Alceste’s admonitions to the god and ruler, without 
some thought of the parlous plight of the English monarch 
through his own unwisdom. The warnings of the Thracian 
queen are a medley of traditional precepts of royal conduct 
drearily familiar to anyone versed in John of Salisbury’s Poly- 
craticus, in the “regimens of princes’ and in the chess-book 
moralities of which I must speak elsewhere. To connect such 
long current “polity” with this or that year of the young King’s 
misrule is a fascinating though rather futile pastime. For 
instance, it is easy to show that such counsel would have been 
most timely in the spring and summer of 1388, and to indicate 
some really striking verbal parallels between the cautions of 
Alceste (in F. as well as G.) and the petition of the commons 
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to the King“ in this year of the Merciless Parliament. But 
any ‘“‘chronological conclusions,’ thus derived, are admittedly 
insecure. Our dates will be surer, if some day we learn some- 
thing more of Alice Cestre. 

So this is the love-story that Chaucer tells in the F. Pro- 
logue to the Legend of Good Women. To Alice Cestre, whom 
he has known since his early days at court, twenty years before, 
and whom he now deems the light of his life, his guide, his 
earthly God, he pays May-day homage through thedaisy. Was 
his “lady sovereign” merely a lover of the fresh and fair flower, 
or was she perchance a member of the courtly order that vaunted 
it as an emblem? We know not, but this we know—that the 
English poet chose to symbolize her by the same pretty floral 
device with which French dames of her class had been honored 
by their lovers. When the long May day is over and he lays 
him down to rest, he sees, because she has been so lately in his 
thought, his daisy-lady transfigured by dream-magic into a 
great queen wearing a flowery crown of white and gold above 
her green raiment. In this sublimated being, this phantom 
of delight, he fails to recognize the woman of his waking worship, 
because his little wit, like the man himself, is ‘“‘thilke time aslepe.”’ 
Though she attests full knowledge of the writings of all his life, 
and grants him effective protection against the Love god’s 
wrath, the dreamer seems to know nought of her save that she 
is good. And then comes Love’s revelation that arouses his 
conscious intelligence; and the lady of the dream is known at 
last as ‘his own heart’s rest,’ the daisy-lady of his adoration. 
Alceste, in name, in ideal loving, in devotion to a husband’s 
memory, in transcendent grace and goodness, and in her flowery 
metamorphosis, is no other than Alice Cestre, Chaucer’s lady of 
the daisies. ; 

FREDERICK TUPPER 

University of Vermont 


“ This document, couched in French, is given in full by Knighton, Chronicle 
II, 266 f. 














THE CHILDREN OF THE KING’S REVELS 
AT WHITEFRIARS 


Professor Joseph Quincy Adams, in his Shakespearean 
Playhouses, has written the best account that has yet appeared 
of the Children of the King’s Revels at Whitefriars. He has 
done much to relieve history of some of the fictions which the 
devious minds of scholars have woven about the company. 
Hereafter, let us hope, no man will be seduced to believe with 
Fleay, that brilliant exemplar of the triumph of mind over fact, 
that the Whitefriars boys were a continuation of the Children 
of Paul’s. And Professor Adams has rightly scorned the spur- 
ious document with which John Payne Collier sought to fill the 
gaps in his evidences. The eminent forger had published in his 
New Facts regarding Shakespeare a Survey of the Precinct of 
W hitefriars containing a number of interesting lies, for example 
that the theatre was situated over the Bishop’s House, was 
built in the refectory of the dissolved monastery, and had been 
used as a theatre for more than thirty years past by the children 
of her Majesty. This Survey was liberally used by Cunningham 
in an article on “The Whitefriars Theatre, the Salisbury Court 
Theatre, and the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset Gardens,” published 
in Transactions of the Shakespeare Society (IV, 89), and Cun- 
ningham’s article in turn was drawn upon by Wheatley and 
Cunningham in their London Past and Present. Thus, by the 
deliberate falsehood of Collier and the rash deduction of Fleay, 
the Children of Whitefriars were involved in error until E. K. 
Chambers, with his admirable essay in the Modern Language 
Review,! and more recently Professor Adams, have pretty 
effectively sifted truth from fancy. 

My own motive for continuing the discussion is twofold. 
In the first place, I have a little that is new to add to history. 
In the second place, the first Whitefriars company interests 
me from a point of view which seems not to have appealed to 
any other of the historians. It interests me as an example of 
wildcat business. It was an ephemeral enterprise, promoted 
by greed and managed by chicane. It was from first to last 


1 Vol. IV, Jan. 1909, p. 153. 
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unsound, a parasitic growth on the Jacobean theatre. It was 
doomed to failure before it began, and it left a trail of ruinous 
lawsuits that kept alive its unsavory memory long after it had 
died. This essential unsoundness shows both in the conduct 
of business, and in the plays which the company produced. 


I. 


The first Whitefriars company was rotten from the start. 
Just when or how it began is not known. The mainstay of our 
knowledge consists in the extremely interesting lawsuit of 
George Andrews v. Martin Slatier, of 1609, discovered by Green- 
street and published in the Transactions of the New Shakespeare 
Society (1887-93, Pt. III). Andrews begins his story in Febru- 
ary of 1608, when he came into the company of shareholders, 
but the theatre had been in operation before that. The earliest 
play licensed for the Children of the King’s Revels was Sharp- 
ham’s Cupid’s Whirligig, S.R. June 29, 1607. It is safe to infer 
that the play had been acted some months before then. And 
there is proof positive, as I shall show later, that the company 
was playing in August of 1607. But whether it was organized 
early in 1607, or in 1606, or in 1605 as Adams supposes, must 
remain for the present a matter of conjecture. I see no reason 
to date the beginning earlier than the latter part of 1606. 

The leading spirit in organizing the company was not, as 
Adams believes, Michael Drayton, but was one Thomas Wood- 
ford. This man may yet prove to be an important figure in 
early Jacobean theatrical history. It is known, for example, 
that he owned an 18th share in the Red Bull Playhouse.2? A 
few years ago, while rummaging in that most fascinating Hall 
of Mysteries, the Public Records Office in London, I came upon 
an intriguing notice of a suit for damages brought by one Thomas 
Woodford against one Edward Peerce in Easter term of 1606. 
It seems that on December 2, 1604, Peerce fell upon Woodford 
and beat him “‘ita quod de vita eius desperabatur.” The Court 
awarded damages. Unfortunately the casus belli was not 
recorded, nor is it quite certain that the Thomas whom Peerce 
“verberavit, vulneravit, et maletratavit” in 1604 was the 


? The decrees in his suit in 1613 against Aaron Holland for recovery of his 
dues may be read in Fleay’s Hist. of the Stage, pp. 196-7. 
® Placita Coram Rege, Easter, 4 Jas. I, fol. 536. 
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founder of Whitefriars playhouse, but when one remembers that 
a man named Edward Peerce was master of the Children of 
Paul’s in 1604, one is strongly persuaded to smell out a theatrical 
row between the master of Paul’s and the man who was perhaps 
even then attempting to set up a rival company. If this is 
indeed our Woodford, then his encounter with Peerce is pro- 
phetic of long years of wrangling, and of hundreds of pounds 
squeezed out of his dupes with the powerful aid of the King’s 
Bench. 

Thomas Woodford associated with himself in his enterprise 
the poet Michael Drayton, probably because of his connections 
with men of letters, but what part Drayton played, or whether 
he played any, is hard to tell. At any rate, he is merely a name 
in the documents which concern the Whitefriars theatre. Wood- 
ford then went about gathering his shareholders. By August 
of 1607 he had added Lording Barry, the playwright, William 
Trevill, and Edward Sibthorpe, as is evidenced by the fact that 
on the 12th of that month these three, with Drayton, became 
bound to Woodford for the payment of £60 on the 25th of 
November following.‘ The boys were acting then, as is proved 
by another lawsuit I found in the Records Office. In Trinity 
term, 1608, one Richard Edwards sued Thomas Woodford, 
who for once is defendant, for debt incurred in the purchase of 
various properties used in plays. It seems that on August 30, 
1607, Edmund Sharpham became indebted to Edwards in the 
sum of 17s. 2d. for ‘‘quatuor galeris anglice felt hatées & tribus 
legaminidus galeri anglice hatbandes,’’ and on the same day 
Edward Sibthorpe became similarly indebted in 6s. 6d. “pro 
vno galero Anglice a felt hatt & vno legamine galeri anglice a 
hat band.”” Then Woodford, on December 23, 1607, persuaded 
Edwards to accommodate him with “‘vnum galerum phrigiatum 
cum argento anglice a felt hatt embrodered with silver & vnum 
ligamen galeri sum margaritis ornatum anglice a pearle hatt 
band,” for use in a play to be given that day; promising that 
within three days after the present date he would pay Edwards 
the combined debts of the other two men, amounting to 23s. 8d. 
The trusting Edwards listened to the wily tongue of Woodford 


‘In Easter term, 1609, Woodford sued these four men for £120 in default 
of payment, and won. See Placita Coram Rege, Easter, 6 Jas. 1, m. 483b. 
5 Placita Coram Rege, Trinity, 6 Jas. I, m. 1032. 
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and supplied the articles of apparel, but payment was not forth- 
coming, neither at the time stipulated nor after repeated 
demands. The Court awarded damages and costs of £5-6-8. 

This slight bit of legal gossip contributes to the history of 
the Whitefriars company in two ways. In the first place, it 
corroborates my description of the enterprise as a dishonest 
one, and in the second place, it should remove any doubt that 
may still remain as to whether the children of Whitefriars and 
the children of the King’s Revels were the same. The Edmund 
Sharpham here proved to be associated with the Whitefriars 
directors was of course the Sharpham who in 1607 published 
Cupid’s Whirligig as acted “‘by the Children of his Majesty’s 
Revels.” 

At some time between December, 1607, when he was nego- 
tiating with Edwards over the felt hats, and February, 1608, 
Thomas Woodford withdrew from the company, selling out his 
half interest to Lording Barry, the playwright. The probable 
reason for his action was that he had made what he could and 
was escaping before the crash, which he could forsee was inevi- 
table. His name is absent from the articles of agreement which 
were drawn up in March of 1608. But he did not on that 
account cease to be active in bringing ruin on the company which 
he had founded. 

In February of 1608 George Andrews was taken in. An- 
drews said that the lease of the Whitefriars monastery premisses 
was made to Thomas Woodford and Michael Drayton by Lord 
Buckhurst, but as regards the date of that lease his language 
is puzzling. What he said was, that about February, 1608, 
Lording Barry, the playwright, pretended to be possessed of a 
moiety of the playhouse premises “by and under a lease made 
thereof, aboute Marche then next followinge, from the right 
honorable Robert, lord Buckhurst, vnto one Michael] Drayton 
and Thomas Woodford for the tearme of sixe yeares, eight 
monthes and twentie dayes then followinge.”” We should 
expect the lease to antedate the negotiations with Andrews. 
One is driven to suppose, either that Woodford had used some 
other premisses than the monastery previous to March of 1608, 
or else, as Professor Adams supposes, that the lease in question 
was a renewal. I am inclined to the first opinion, merely 
because the company was evidently being reorganized between 
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January and March of 1608, new shareholders were being 
brought in, an expert director was hired, and articles of agree- 
ment were drawn up. All this business would be more suitable 
to a broadening of the enterprise or the acquisition of new prem- 
isses than to a mere renewal of lease. 

The “proposition” that was put up to Andrews was very 
smooth. The promoters asked a mere £90 for a sixth part in 
the house and furnishings, explaining “that if it had not bene 
in love to the complaynante that they would not have parted 
soe easely with it, consideringe the benefitt which they affirmed 
would be to your orator the cleere somme of one hundred pounds 
yearely, aboue charges.” Then he was shown theatrical apparel 
which was declared to be alone worth £400. Completely taken 
in by these “faire and false flatteringe speeches,’’ he paid over 
his money. Then came disillusion. The apparel, which had 
moved him the most, he found to be worth not more than £5 
in true value, and the expenses, upon which apparently he had 
not counted, fell upon him to the tune of £300. Granting a 
certain amount of heightening of his case, I see no reason to 
doubt the main truth of Andrews’ story. It fits in very well 
with what we know of the management of the King’s Revels. 

Martin Slatier came in. seemingly, a short while after 
Andrews. In his Answer to Andrews’ Bill of Complaint, he said 
that he could not have told Andrews in February, when Barry 
and Andrews were negotiating, about the value of the properties 
in the theatre, nor indeed have had any hand in the deal, 
because he had not at that time met the two men or taken any 
part in the affairs of the theatre. This may be true, but I 
doubt it. At any rate, he came into the company before March 
10, when the articles of agreement were signed. This Slatier 
was an actor of long experience, who was brought in to take 
charge of the boys, train them and care for them. The only 
new fact I have been able to discover regarding him is not to 
his credit. In 1598 he was sued by another actor, Thomas 
Downton, for the value of a play book lost by him and found and 
kept by Slatier. Apparently Slatier then staged it with his own 
company, for so I take the words “in vsum & Commodum suum 
proprium disposuit & convertit.”” Judgment was awarded the 
plaintiff. Perhaps it was in memory of this unscrupulous deed 


® Placita Coram Rege, Trinity term, 40 Eliz., Pt. 2, m. 830b. 
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that the shareholders in their articles of agreement covenanted 
“that if, at any time hereafter, any apparell, bookes, or any 
other goods or commodities shalbe conveyed or taken awaye 
by any of the said parties without the consent and allowance of 
the said residue of his fellow sharers, and the same exceedinge 
the value of twoe shillinges, That then he or they so offendinge 
shall forfeite and loose all such benefitt, profitt and comoditie 
as otherwise should arise and growe vnto him or them by their 
shares, besides the losse of their places and all other interest 
which they may clayme amongest vs.” 

These articles of agreement, signed March 10, 1608, between 
Martin Slatier and the rest of the shareholders, form one of the 
most interesting documents illustrating the interior economy 
of a Jacobean company that we possess, but they belong to 
general theatrical history rather than to the present study, and 
so I shall not pause over them. The full roster of shareholders 
now reads: Martin Slatier, Lording Barry, George Andrews, 
Michael Drayton, William Trevill, William Cooke, Edward 
Sibthorpe, and John Mason. I am not sure that these men were 
all the persons interested in the theatre. There is, among the 
Decrees and Orders of the Court of Requests, a note of a suit 
brought June 27, 1610, by William Trevill, of London, tallow 
chandler, together with Hugh Fountayne, Esq., Emanuel 
Fenton, Thomas Savage, Margaret Deborse, Edward Cowlin, 
Henry Crathorne, and divers others of the creditors of Trevill, 
against William Methold, William Cooke, Felix Wilson, Thomas 
Woodford, George Andrews, Richard Brogden, Richard Jobbes, 
Martin Slatier, John Marks, Michael Drayton, Elizabeth 
Brown, Richard Black, and Richard Hunter, others of his 
creditors, to be relieved in equity concerning certain debts 
which Trevill owed the defendants upon bonds and otherwise. 
The complainants, because Trevill was very poor and they had 
pity on him, consented on the mediation of Sir Edmund Bowyer 
to remit part of the debts and give long terms of payment. But 
the defendants would not consent thereto, and, with the excep- 
tion of John Marks, had gone about to vex and annoy Trevill 
in common law upon “divers bonds and other specialties wherein 
or in the most whereof the said Trevill is onelie suretie for others 
although there are diverse others more sufficient then hee bound 
with him in the same.” There is no way of telling whether all 
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these creditors were concerned in the Whitefriars theatre, but 
the presence of most of Trevill’s associates among them creates 
a presumption. 

The life of the newly organized company was brief and 
stormy. Immediately after the signing of the articles Lording 
Barry, who as Woodford’s successor doubtless occupied the 
most important place, began to suffer a bombardment of law- 
suits. In Easter term (April 15 to May 8) he was sued by one 
Anthony Wilkins on two counts: first for £7 on a bond dated 
August 15, 1607, promising payment of 20s. a week beginning 
October 3 next; and secondly for £4-6-9 on another bond of the 
same date.’ Judgment in both cases was given the plaintiff. 
In the same term, Thomas Woodford won judgment of £122 for 
forfeiture of a bond dated August 12, 1607. In the following 
Trinity term (May 22 to June 12) Woodford brought three 
suits against Barry, two of £40 and £11 on a bond of August 
15, 1607, and one of £7 on a bond of November 16.° These 
likewise were successful. Such a deluge of suits must have had 
the effect of greatly cooling Barry’s interest in the Whitefriars 
theatre. 

The theatre was closed within less than a year after the 
signing of the articles of agreement. Andrews, who sued on 
February 9, 1609, said that “the originall lease made by the 
said Robert, lord Buckhurst, for non-payment of rent due, 
before any assignement of the said sixth parte of the same made 
to your orator, was forfeited and in extremitie of lawe lost.” 
I am inclined to agree with Professor Adams that the crash 
came about the middle of 1608. In April came the inhibitions 
of acting caused by the performance of Chapman’s Biron at 
Blackfriars, and in July a further general inhibition resulted 
from the plague, which raged until December. But I am not so 
ready to agree with his theory that the lease held by Barry and 
his fellows was transferred to the company of Blackfriars chil- 
dren, who moved over to Whitefriars in the early spring of 1609. 
The original lease made by Lord Buckhurst to Woodford and 
Drayton was, as Andrews explicitly says, forfeited for non- 


? Placita Coram Rege, Easter, 6 Jas. I, m. 483. 
® Placita Coram Rege, Easter, 6 Jas. I, m. 483b. 
§ Placita Coram Rege, Trinity, 6 Jas. I, m. 1312. 
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payment of rent. Corroborating evidence comes from the 
suit of Trevill v. Woodford. 

This suit was referred to by Cunningham in his article on 
the Whitefriars theatre of which I have already spoken. This 
is what he says: “The theatre in the Whitefriars was not, I 
believe, rebuilt, although the case of Trevill v. Woodford, in 
the Court of Requests, informs us that plays were performed in 
the Whitefriars Theatre as late as 1621; Sir Anthony Ashley, 
the then landlord of the house, entering the Theatre in that 
year, and turning the players out of doors, on pretence that 
half a year’s rent was unpaid him.’”’ Cunningham is grossly 
and inexcusably wrong in his date, but the rest of his facts are 
accurate. For some reason he printed no more than this brief 
note of the case. Following his lead I was able to finda summary 
in the Decrees and Orders Books of the Court of Requests.’ 
The suit is brought by Susan Trevill, widow of the unfortunate 
William, to revive a suit formerly brought by her husband 
against Woodford to be relieved against two judgments obtained 
by Woodford in 1608. These judgments amounted respectively 
to £41 and £121, and were grounded on two obligations by 
which Trevill had become bound to Woodford. ‘The consider- 
acton which induced the said William Trevill to become bound 
in the said bonds beinge only for a sixt parte of the Lease of a 
Playhouse in the Whitefryers whereunto the said William 
Trevill was drawne by the perswasion of S'. Anthony Ashley 
knight & one M'. Smith & the Defendant who likewise preuailed 
with the said Trevill (beinge ignorant in the Course of sharers 
in a Playhouse) to become ingaged in seuerall other bonds & 
billes to diuerse persons for payment of diuerse sommes only to 
make a stocke for supply of the Playhouse And although that 
the said St. Anthony Ashley beinge Landlord on the Playhouse 
by combinacion with the Defendant vppon pretence that halfe 
a yeares Rent for the Playhouse was unpaid entred into the 
Playhouse & turned the Players out of doors & tooke the ffor- 
feiture of the Lease whereby the said William Trevill was frus- 
trated of all benefitt which he was to haue by the said Lease.” 
Notwithstanding this loss, the plaintiff goes on to say, Woodford 
took forth two several executions upon the said judgments, 
levied the same upon the goods of Trevill, and having satisfied 


© 17 & 18 Chas. I, fol. 247. 
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himself of all that was due him, delivered up the bonds to be can- 
celled. But not having acknowledged satisfaction in proper 
form, after about ten years, that is to say in 1621, he threatened 
to levy his judgments again by scire facias, and thus frightened 
Trevill into paying £6 more. Then Woodford sealed a general 
release to Trevill, which the latter ignorantly conceived to be 
sufficient, not knowing what satisfaction upon record meant, 
and omitting to have Woodford perform such satisfaction. So 
matters rested for twenty years. Then Woodford, having got 
into his hands the bonds and the release, threatened to levy 
the judgments a third time. Trevill having died just at this 
time, Woodford proceeded against his estate, whereupon the 
widow preferred her bill of revivor and obtained an order 
reviving all the former proceedings. The judgment of the Court 
is that the judgments were fully satisfied twenty years ago, 
and the plaintiff is ordered discharged of all obligations to the 
defendant. 

These proceedings prove pretty well, I should say, what 
kind of man Woodford was. To win a judgment of debt, to 
have it fully satisfied, and then on two succeeding occasions 
extending over thirty years, to attempt to execute the judgment 
again, argues an extraordinarily tenacious rapacity. Such was 
the founder of the first Whitefriars theatre. No business in 
which he had a main hand could be an honest one. It is quite 
clear that he floated the theatre to drawin shareholders and sell 
stock, then got out before the collapse, and thereafter set about 
mulcting his debtors. 

A few matters in this suit are of interest. In the first place, 
Andrews’ statement that the theatre was closed for nonpayment 
of rent in corroborated, with additonal details. The lease was 
originally made by Robert, Lord Buckhurst, but the landlord 
who threw the company out was Sir. Anthony Ashley. Evi- 
dently the property had changed hands since the lease was 
made. Lord Buckhurst became the second Earl of Dorset on 
April 19, 1608, and died February 27, 1609. The transfer must 
have taken place before his death, because Andrews’ bill of 
complaint is dated February 9. The widow Trevill stated that 
Ashley combined with Woodford both in drawing her husband 
into the trap and in ousting the company. This looks as though 
Ashley was abetting Woodford in his plot to ruin the company. 
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One would like to know something more about the relations of 
Ashley to Woodford and the Children of the King’s Revels. 
And one would like to know more about “Mr. Smith.” 

Thus ended the King’s Revels at Whitefriars. Their place 
was taken on or about March 1609 by the expelled children of 
the Queen’s Revels from Blackfriars, and the subsequent his- 
tory of the Whitefriars theatre belongs to them and to their 
successors. The whole organization of the first company came 
to an end in 1608. None ofthe shareholders had connection with 
the Queen’s Revels company. It was a complete smash-up. 
If Woodford had founded the company expressly to ruin it, he 
was successful. Not George Andrews or William Trevill, who 
paid for their shares without receiving any dividends, nor 
Richard Edwards, who had to go to law to recover the cost of 
articles sold to the company, nor Sir Anthony Ashley, who 
evicted the company for nonpayment of rent, nor Lording 
Barry, who paid for his investments in the Court of King’s 
Bench, nor Martin Slatier, who with his family of ten was turned 
out of doors, nor I dare say any of the other members of the 
association except Thomas Woodford could tell what benefit 
they had derived from their outlay, or what chance of benefit 
they stood from an enterprise so rotten at heart as this company 
of the King’s Revels at Whitefriars. 


II. 


Seven plays, aside from a Torrismount mentioned in the 
Andrews-Slatier suit, may with a sufficient degree of certainty 
be assigned to the first Whitefriars Revels Company. All bear 
on their title pages the statement that they were acted by the 
“Children of the King’s Majesty’s Revels.” - 


Cupid’s Whirligig (Edmund Sharpham)........ S. R. June 29, 1607, pub. 1607 
The Family of Love (Middleton)................ S. R. Oct. 12, 1607, pub. 1608 
Humour out of Breath (Day).......... 2... 6.644 S.R. Apr. 12, 1608, pub. 1608 
The Dumb Knight (Machin and Markham)..... . S. R. Aug. 6, 1608, pub. 1608 
Two Maids of Mortlake (Robt. Armin)........ S. R. ? pub. 1609 
The Turk (John Mason).................... S. R. March 10, 1609, pub. 1610 
Ram Alley (Lording Barry)................ S. R. Nov. 9, 1610, pub. 1611 


Perhaps we should add Day’s Law Tricks, published in 1608. 
Of these plays, The Tusk and Ram Alley were almost cer- 
tainly written for the company, because Mason and Barry were 
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shareholders. With almost equal certainty 7he Family of Love 
and Two Maids of Mortlake were not written for this company, 
but were revived plays, as I shall show later. Cupid’s Whirligig 
I believe was written for the company, and in the absence of any 
clew to the contrary we must assume the same for Humour out 
of Breath and The Dum) Knight. As these plays are all of them 
little known except to the specialist, it may not be amiss to 
glance briefly over them. 

Robert Armin’s Two Maids of Mortlake, to begin with the 
oldest, was written before the deaths of Elizabeth and Dean 
Nowell. When the Earl is summoned to court he says, ““We 
will attend her:’" and John the idiot speaks of having seen 
“Master Dean Nowell” at St. Paul’s."* One limit of composition 
is thus fixed at the death of Nowell in 1602. The other may 
be fixed in 1597, if I understand a passage correctly. Toward 
the end of the play’® Sir William Verger says: 


“Yet remember Donington’s man, Grimes, 
Who for an heir so stolne and married, 
Was hanged, and the sergeant at armes, 
For assisting them did loose his place.” 


The Acts of the Privy Council, under date June 14, 1597, record 
that Alice Stoite, a young woman of Dorset, was abducted by 
one Dinington and others. No further particulars are given, 
and I have been able to trace no other likely reference to ‘* Don- 
ington’s man Grimes,”’ but it seems reasonably sure that the 
abduction of Alice Stoite was the one meant by Sir William. 
If that were not so, the coincidence of names would be singular. 

It is not easy to tell where Armin was in the period 1597-1602 
within which the Two Maids was presumably written. Collier, 
in his sketch of Armin’s life," says that the actor belonged at 
one time to the company of Lord Chandos, who died in 1602, 
but that he may have gone over to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company at the Globe about 1598. Yet the Two Maids would 
seem not to have been written for the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company, because in the address “To the friendly peruser” 
Armin says that the play “in part was sometime acted more 


” Sig. B4 verso. 

2 Sig. B4 recto. 

18 Sig. I verso 

4 Pub. Shakes. Soc. 1846. 
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naturally in the Citty, if not in the hole.” This would exclude 
the Globe. Armin himself, as he goes on to say, had acted 
“John in the Hospital” at the first presentation. 

As a play the Two Maids leaves a good deal to be desired. 
Starting out pretty well, with a clearly conceived and handled 
plot, it degenerates into episodes which defy credulity. Such 
incidents as the supposed death of Mary, her burial in the 
Scilly Isles, her exhumation by the Governor and restoration 
to her father, savor of the carefree invention of Heywood’s 
Fair Maid of the West, which was written about the same time. 
The style is fantastic in the extreme, being characterized by a 
kind of grammatical shorthand and a preciosity of diction that 
drives the reader to despair. It is the style of a man determined 
to be “‘literary,’’ and proud of his fund of Latin quotations. 

Middleton’s Family of Love, thought Fleay, was acted “early 
in 1607, after Middleton left Paul’s, and before he joined the 
Blackfriars Boys. . . . But it appears from the Address to the 
Reader that this play had been performed with some success 
before (probably by the Paul’s boys in 1604, when the Family 
of love were such subjects of public attention), and marks of 
alteration are manifest in the extant version.” Let us examine 
briefly Fleay’s evidence. The address “To the Reader” merely 
apologises for printing the play when it was “stale,” after 
“the General voice of the people had sealed it for good.” This 
might be construed to mean that the play had enjoyed its great- 
est success prior to 1607, and hence in another theatre, but such 
an interpretation.is hardly justified by the wording. As to the 
“alterations,” which Fleay implies were due to transfer from 
one company to another, they consist merely in the use, in two 
cases, of two names for the same character, a confusion such as 
one finds occasionally in Shakespeare quartos and which is 
sufficiently explained by Middleton’s statement that the play 
was printed without proper supervision. Hence Fleay’s argu- 
ment does not amount to much. Yet I believe he was right 
in thinking the play antedated 1607, on the strength of an allu- 
sion in the text which he overlooked. In IV 3 (p. 81. Vol. III, 
of Bullen’s Middleton) Gerardine says: “I am, if it please you, 
of the spick and span new-set-up company of porters.’’ Here 
is a very definite topical reference. The company of porters was 


1% Biog. Chron., I, 94. 
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instituted, apparently, in the forepart of 1605, as I judge from 
the fact that on June 15 of that year a ballad was licensed 
entitled: “A newe ballad Composed in commendacon of the 
Societie or Company of the porters.’"* Gerardine’s emphasis 
on the brand-newness of this company would have point only 
if it followed soon after the event. I therefore would date the 
play about the middle of 1605. And in that case it was probably 
given by the St. Paul’s boys for whom Middleton was then 
writing. 

Another and more elaborate topical] reference, in I 3, to a 
play of Samson carrying the “town-gates on his neck from the 
lower to the upper stage”’ is of little service, because the only 
play of the period on Samson which is known is one mentioned 
by Henslowe in July of 1602. And this play is not extant. 

The Family of Love is not one of Middleton’s best. Although 
not so bawdy as some, it is bad enough in all conscience. The 
main idea of a gallant who makes sure of his mistress by getting 
her with child strikes the tone of the play. Except for occasional 
clever turns of dialogue, such as only Middleton could do, there 
is little to amuse or interest. The blank verse, which appears 
in the Gerardine-Maria plot, is mostly turgid and cold. 

Cupid’s Whirligig, by Edmund Sharpham, was licensed so 
early in the career of the King’s Revels as to give rise to the 
supposition that it also was a revived play. He had already 
written The Fleire for the Blackfriars boys. But Sharpham was 
in 1607 connected with the King’s Revels, as I have proved by 
the Richard Edwards suit, and he very likely wrote his Whirligig 
for that company. In Act II Nan says that Sir Timothy 
Troublesome’s heart beats “‘for all the world like the Denmarke 
Drummer.” If, as seems likely, this be a reference to the visit of 
the king of Denmark in July of 1606, the play could hardly 
have been written and produced before 1607. 

Day’s Humour out of Breath belongs without doubt to the 
spring of 1608. This is determined on the one hand by the date 
of license, April 12, and on the other hand by a reference to the 
great frost of December, 1607. In III 4 Aspero says: “For 
mv beard, indeed that was bitten the last great frost, and so were 
a number of Justices of the peace besides.”” Though Fleay is 


%# Arber’s Stationer’s Register. 
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not accurate in saying that there was no frost between 1598 and 
1607-8, it is nevertheless true that no other frost approached 
in vigor that which began on December 8, 1607, and returned 
more violently on December 22, freezing the Thames and 
keeping it frozen through most of January.” In the address 
“To Signior No-body” we read: “Being to turne a poore friend- 
lesse child into the world, yet sufficiently featur’d too, had it 
been all of one mans getting, (woe to the iniquitie of Time the 
whilest) my desire is to preferre him to your seruice.” This 
might be understood to mean, and in fact has been so under- 
stood, that Day had help in writing the play, but his name 
stands alone on the titie page, and, more conclusively, there is 
no deviation in the style of the play from Day’s known manner. 

This play is the only one on our list which one would mark 
as written for children. It is a comedy of artificial situation, 
written without passion in a style of considerable delicacy and 
charm. Yet these qualities are attributable to Day, rather than 
to his players. He was the foremost disciple of Lyly in the 
17th century, and while undergoing certain inevitable influences 
of contemporary drama he wrote as much in his master’s vein 
ashecould. The plot of Humour out of Breath, with its banished 
duke living in sylvan seclusion and its regnant duke disguising 
himself as a serving man to watch over his sons, reminds us of 
As You Like It and the Fleire (or the Fawn). But the arti- 
ficially paired lovers (two sons and a daughter with two daugh- 
ters and a son), the pages, and the general conduct of the 
dialogue are al] Lyly. 

Not without plausibility is the suggestion that Day’s Law 
Tricks was also acted by the Whitefriars boys. The 1608 quarto 
states that the play had been “divers times acted by the Children 
of the Revels.” Ordinarily this would mean the Queen’s 
Revels at Blackfriars, and Fleay so understood it. He puts 
the play in 1606, but Bullen, in his edition of Day, shows refer- 
ences to speeches in Pericles, which is generally assigned to 
1607-8. It is perhaps unlikely that Day, after his disastrous 
venture with The Isle of Gulls produced by the Blackfriars 
boys in 1607, should have written another play in the same 
satirical veinforthesame company. In IV 2 Joculo, the page, 


17 See Stowe’s Chronicle. 
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tells a rigamarole about recent events in England, particularly 
a flood in July so great that the boatmen landed fares in the 
middle aisle of Paul’s and men caught fish in the Exchange; 
this may be a reminiscence of the mighty wind which in January 
of 1607 caused an inflooding of the sea.'* The mention of July 
puts the play between July of 1607 and the summer of 1608, 
when the company went out of existence. The following allu- 
sion, if one could identify it, might serve to date the play more 
conclusively. It occurs in the course of a discussion of tobacco 
in Act III: 


“Yet there is one dunce, a kind of plodding Poet, 
Sweares twas not in the first creation 
Because he finds no ballad argument 
To prove old Adam a Tobacconiste.” 


The Dumb Knight, by Lewis Machin and Gervase Markham, 
was another play with a satirical tinge. The address ‘‘To the 
Understanding Reader”’ says that “Rumour . . . by the help 
of his intelligencer Envy, hath made strange constructions on 
this Dumb Knight.’’ What caused these strange constructions 
it is not easy tosee. Fleay thought the satire lay in the subplot 
of the Orator Prate, his wife, and his clients, but offered no 
explanation of the satirical point. I think it rather more likely 
that if the play gave offense it was throught the savage attacks 
on law and lawyers which are put into the mouths of Mechant. 
Berating the Jaw was a favorite pastime at Whitefriars. 

There are no references within the play to give us a clew 
to its date. It is a heavy-handed tragicomedy, whose heroics 
and bawdry are alike without distinction. 

The Turk, by John Mason, and Ram Alley, by Lording Barry, 
were surely written for the first Whitefriars company, because 
their authors were shareholders therein. Neither, so far as we 
know, was connected with the company which came over from 
Blackfriars early in 1609 and which had no business or other 
affiliation with the ill-starred company launched by Thomas 
Woodford. Of John Mason practically nothing is known. 
Professor J. Q. Adams, who has edited his play for Bang’s 
Materialen cur Kunde des dlteren Englischen Dramas, supposes 
that The Turk was written in 1606-7. There is no internal 


18 Stowe’s Chronicle. 
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evidence to assist in finding the date. It isa bloody, extravagant 
tragedy of the Marston type, composed of murders, lust, incest, 
ghostly visitations, and seeking comic relief in a lecherous sub- 
plot. It isin all respects an imitative play, without the requisite 
energy to make its blood-and-thunder tyrades strike fire. 

Ram Alley is an easy going pot-pourri of popular situations, 
mainly of the school of Middleton, including a spendthrift 
younger brother who marries his mistress to a rascally lawyer, 
the rivalry of various gallants for the hand of the rich widow 
Taffeta, and a maid who masquerades as a man to follow her 
lover. There are allusions to the statute of 4 Jac. I, c. V, 
(1606-7) which authorized stocking a man for drunkenness, as 
when Justice Tutchin says: 

“Now could I sit in my chair at home and nod, 
A drunkard to the stocks by vertue of 
The last statute rarely.” 

This proves that the plav was not written before the organi- 
zation of the Whitefriars Revels. The Prologue protests against 
“the Satyres tooth and Waspish sting;”’ declares that the play 
is to be free of any satirical purpose, and is to be so innocent 
that even the Puritans will be pleased. Needless to say, such 
protests as these go for little. This play, like others of the same 
company, is hard on the legal profession. 


IIT. 


I said at the beginning that the first Whitefriars company 
was a piece of wildcat speculation, and that the proof of this 
statement was to be found in their conduct of affairs and in 
their plays. I have dealt sufficiently with their conduct of 
affairs; a few comments on their plays will be enough to 
make my point clear in that respect. In the first place, with the 
exception of Middleton and Day they had no connections 
with the better class of dramatists of the day. And 
Middleton should be discounted because the one play of his 
which they used was probably borrowed from another company, 
and he wrote no moreforthem. As to Day, although he enjoys a 
certain reputation today, it is certain that he had very little 
in his own time and should be counted as one of the obscure. 
All the other men are nobodies. In the second place, if one 
considers quality of play rather than prominence of author, the 
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conclusion is equally unfavorable. In the whole list only Day’s 
Humour out of Breath may be read with any sense that one is 
associating with an author of literary taste. All the rest are 
dull, imitative, second-hand material cut on patterns popular 
in the first decade of the 17th century, but without style. 

It is quite plain what Thomas Woodford and his coadjutors 
in the King’s Revels at Whitefriars were up to. They intended 
to capitalize the great popularity of the theatre in London, 
and the success which the children’s companies at St. Paul’s 
and the Blackfriars had enjoyed, by founding a similar company 
in the liberty of Whitefriars, just outside the City (a precinct, 
be it observed, of unsavory reputation in that day as it continued 
to be for a hundred years). And because their purpose was dis- 
honest (at Jeast Woodford’s) they set about selling as many 
shares as possible and putting on a bold front, while at the same 
time they gathered a shoddy repertory of plays, partly from old 
plays given elsewhere, partly from amateurs on their own board 
of shareholders, and partly from a few hangers-on of the writing 
profession. The result was what everyone could have foreseen— 
ruin. At least one did foresee it, and saved himself before the 
crash. That man was the wily promoter of the enterprise, 
Thomas Woodford. 

HAROLD NEWCOMB HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 

















“DAS KOMMT MIR SPANISCH VOR” 


The immediate origin of the expression “das kommt mir 
spanisch vor,’’'—practically synonymous with the more usual 
proverb ‘“‘das sind mir béhmische Dérfer’*—in its customary 
present-day connotation of something strange, rare or outland- 
ish,’ has probably been correctly traced to the seventeenth 
century. For although in discussing it, Borchardt‘ says that 
it arose at the time of the introduction of Spanish customs into 
Germany by Charles V, he quotes only Simplicissimus: “Bey 
diesem Herrn kam mir alles widerwertig und fast Spanisch vor” 
and no sixteenth century author. Wander,’ too, does not 
attempt to trace the saying any further back, but mentions the 
reports of German travelers and adventurers who had been in 
Spain as having given rise to it. 

In Grimm’s Wérterbuch, sub Spanisch (5), the phrase is 
traced as follows: (1) it referred to a proud, haughty person: 
Schuppius (1663), 114:* “da sasz Miillerhans iiber tische und 
sasz oben an und machte ein solch spanisch gesicht, als wann 
er mich sein lebtag nit gesehen hitte’’; (2) its meaning was 
extended to refer to matters that are strange, unfamiliar, less 
frequently wondrous: Goethe, Egmont, III, 2: “ich versprach 
dir einmal spanisch zu kommen’’; (3) a rarer connotation of 
“haughty” existed parallelly with (1) and (2): Weckherlin 
(1648), 665:’ “‘ja, spannisch bist du neyd, und torrecht du misz- 
gunst”; (4) the now current connotation existed at the same 
time: Schuppius (1663), 321:8 “es wird Euch zwar, Lucidor, die 


1 Simrock, Deutsche Sprichwérter, No. 9620; Eiselein, No. 571. 

? Wilhelm Borchardt, Die sprichwirtlichen Redensarien (Wustmann revi- 
sion), p. 76, explains its origin by the linguistically and geographically exotic 
nature of the Bohemian towns, or, less plausibly, by the fact that many of them 
were destroyed beyond recognizability during the Thirty Years’ War. 

* Cf. the English “That is Greek to me,” the French “C’est du Latin” 
or “Pour moi, c’est de l’Hébreu” and the Spanish “Hablar en griego.” 

* Op. cit., p. 442. 

5 Deutsches Sprichworter Lexikon, 1V, sub Spanisch. 

* Lehrreiche Schriften, 1684. 

’ Geistliche und weltliche Gedichte, Amsterdam, 1648. 

8 Op. cit. 
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herberg etwas spannisch vorkommen,” and M. Abele: ‘deme 
dergleichen, wiewol sonsten gewéhnliche Wort, fremd und 
spanisch vorkommen”’; (5) instead of the more common “béh- 
misches Dorf,” the phrase “‘spanisches Dorf’ was used: J. V. 
Andreae: “die Ding mir spannisch dérffen waren,” and 
Goethe:" “das waren dem Gehirne spanische Dérfer.”’ 

This purely lexicographical presentation of the matter, 
however, offering only materia! from the seventeenth century, 
does not throw much light upon its development. In turning 
back, at Borchardt’s suggestion, to the sixteenth century, we 
find that Spain and its people were practically unknown in 
Germany, and that such knowledge on the subject as existed 
can be traced to unreliable, wildly imaginative adventurers or 
to pilgrims. In fact, at the beginning of the century, Spain was 
hardly considered a part of the European continent at all. Thus 
Brant, in his Narrenschiff," tells us: 


Ouch hatt man sydt jnn Portugal 
Und in hispanyen uberall 

Gold, jnseln funden, und nacket liit 
Von den man vor wust sagen niit. 


And Hutten complains in Die Réuber that the bishops send the 
people for penance “‘in das dusserste Spanien.” 

But after the accession of Charles V, when Spain became 
an integral part of the Empire, these conditions changed. The 
Spaniards, as a race, began to attract more attention. At first 
we find ample praise of Charles V“ but also a certain solicitude 
lest he may prove too foreign to play the rédle of a German 
emperor. Hutten expresses the following hope in his Clag und 
vormanung gegen dem iibermdssigen, unchristlichen gewalt des 
Bapsts zu Rom: 


So hoff ich zi kiing Caries mit, 
Das sey in jm ein Teiitsches blit, 


® Gerichishindel, 1, 320, Niirnberg, 1668. 

10 Das gute Leben, 221. 

" Werther, Hempel ed., XIV, 69. 

2 Zarncke ed., 66, 53, p. 66. 

4D). F. Strauss, Gespriche von Ulrich von Hutten, Il, 362. 

“Cf, Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen, No. 343 and 
elsewhere. 
% Kirschner, DNL, 17?, pp. 242-3. 
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Und werd mit eeren iiben sich 
Dem Bapst entgegen gwaltiglich. 


Similarly in the folk-song An die deutsche Nation* Charles is 
praised 


in ziichten und in ehren 

ist er ganz wol erkant; 
darnach thit er sich keren, 
wann er das reich soll mehren 
und aller fiirsten land. 


Here it may even be possible to read between the lines a certain 
apprehension lest this praise may not be justified. Hutten goes 
so far as to hint in his Beklagunge der Freistette deutscher Nation 
at the fact that Charles bought his imperial election. 

The period of expectation soon passed and any enthusiasm 
that might have existed over the Spanish explorers and con- 
querers passed with it, at least in the Protestant sections. For 
when Charles proved to be an enemy of the Reformation and 
when the Jesuits came, the friendship for the Spaniards turned 
to dislike and to outright hatred among the classes inclined 
toward Protestantism. 

Thus a Protestant, writing on the war of Schmalkalden, says 
in 1546:'* 

wo ihr der sachen nicht kompt vor, 

ein Spanier nem einen ducaten, 

thet in eins Christen blit um waten 
und heissen uns die teutschen hund. . . 


and continuing, he threatens the invading Spanish (lines 378 ff.) 
that they will be driven out of Germany. He exclaims (line 388): 
“Got bhit uns vor den spanischen zungen” and prays God to 
protect the Germans from “der Spanier ubermit. Ihr herz 
und sinn ist nicht git.” (lines 397-8). In No. 521 of Liliencron’s 
collection, Charles himself is charged with “hochmit und 
falsche lehr’’ (line 95), and repeatedly the Spanish intruders 
are accused of murder, adultery, robbery, incendiarism and other 


* Liliencron, Op. cit., No. 469; cf. also Schade, Satiren und Pasquille aus 
der Reformationszeit, 2nd ed., II, 181, lines 194 ff. 


7 Kirschner, ibid., p. 277. 
18 Liliencron, Op. cit., No. 519, lines 363 ff. 
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excesses.'*® They are rebuked for their “‘untrew’’’ and they are 
called “‘die spanisch sew und hund.’”' The Protestant songs 
of the period around 1550 are full of such references.” 

Earlier than this, Hutten, too, in Die Anschawenden, trying 
to be impartial, lets Sol say to Phaethon of the Spanish war- 
riors:** “Sin, vor allen seindt es fleissige dieb, aber im feld redlich, 
wie yemant ander. Denn sye seind geiibt, des kryegs erfaren 
unnd iiber das hertzhafftig und trotzig”’ and later in the same 
work” he charges them again with “‘dieberey.”’ - 

The sinking of the Spanish Armada was an occasion which 
Fischart particularly seized for the purpose of pouring forth his 
venemous hatred of the Spaniards, whom he conceived as 
tyrannical, arrogant and rapacious. Immediately after the 
event, in 1588, he wrote his Gants gedenckwiirdige und eygentliche 
Verzeichnuss, wie die machtig und Priachtig von vielen Jahren her 
sugeruste Spanische Armada . . . abgefahren . . . und getrent, 
erlegt, verjagt und mehrtheils su grund gerichtet worden... .* 
The work is a scathing condemnation of the Spanish and of 
their maladministration of the Netherlands. The sinking, 
says Fischart, is a righteous work of God. A minute description 
of the incident follows, in which the chief credit is given to the 
English and not to unfavorable weather conditions, which, 
according to Fischart, set in only after the victory had been 
achieved. Depositions of Spanish prisoners concerning the size 
and cost of the Spanish fleet follow, and finally Fischart bursts 
into verse, first presenting a Latin eulogy of Queen Elizabeth, 
and then the German Siegdanck oder Triumpffspruch, zu Ehren 
der vorirefflichen Kénigin in Engellandt. Here Fischart uses a 
veritable volley of nouns and epithets descriptive of his opinion 
of the Spaniards. He says that they were tempted by “Ehr- 
sucht” and “Geitz,” ‘“‘Weltgeitz,” ‘‘Geitgeitz,” ‘Hoffart’’ 


1® Liliencron, Op. cit., No. 524, line 63; No. 526, strophe 33; No. 530, 
strophe 10; No. 587, strophe 11. 

% Tbid., No. 530, strophes 10 and 11; No. 570. 

" Ibid., No. 527, strophe 10. 

= Wander, Op. cit., sub Spanier, quotes proverbs which charge the Span- 
iards with faithlessness (entries 3, 21, 37), thievery (45), obstinacy (49), haughti- 
ness (50, 56), braggadocio (54), and mendacity (55, 57). 
* Kiirschner, Op. cit., 17%, p. 301. 
* Ibid., p. 318. 
*® Kleinere Schrifien, 1848, pp. 1047-1122. 
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“Ehrgir,”’ “Hochmut,” and they are “‘auffgeblasene gsellen”’ 
and ‘“‘unersittlich Rauber’; they have no “‘Gottsforcht,”’ he 
adds. 

Subsequently, when Spanish power waned, these prejudices 
against the Spanish character seem to have died out in Germany, 
until they were revived during the Thirty Years’ War. The 
expedition of Marquis Spinola, an Italian leader in the services 
of Spain at this time, who at the head of a Spanish army plun- 
dered and pillaged in Germany, probably contributed to this 
revival. But, as is correctly noted in the Grimm Worterbuch 
article, the connotation referring to objectionable traits of 
character is rather rare in the seventeenth century, making 
way once more for the element of strangeness and exoticalness. 
This was doubtless due to the reports of travelers, as Wander 
says, and to the fantastic ideas about Spain and the Spaniards 
prevailing at that time more than ever before and nurtured by 
the wandering actors, who presented exaggerated versions of 
Spanish plays of horror, pomp and bombast, and by the “Schel- 
menroman,” in which Spain is depicted as a land of beggars 
and adventurers. Works of literature of the better class, such 
as the imitations of Spanish poetry by members of the “Blumen- 
hirtenorden,” of course, never reached the general public. 

We may, therefore, sum up by saying that during the 
earliest period—in the time of Brant—‘‘Spanisch” was con- 
sidered from the point of view of the Grimm definition (2), 
namely, ‘‘strange,” “unfamiliar.” Next there developed defini- 
tions (1) and (3), “‘proud’’ and “haughty,” also with the conno- 
tation of moral depravity™® frequent during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Then, in the seventeenth century, definition (2) came 
into usage again, and with it the proverb itself (4), while (1) 
and (3) became subordinate. Definition (5) probably developed 
from (4), on the analogy of “bihmische Dérfer.”’ 

The explanation which A. W. Schlegel gives of Voss’ verses:?” 


Fremd wie Béhmen und Spanien 
Sahe das Midchen mich an, 


* The implication of moral depravity passed out of modern High German, 
but it is still contained in the Low German “dat kiiemt mi ganz spanisk viiér,” 
for which compare Wander sub S panisch. 


27 Grimm’s W orterbuch, sub Spanisch, column 1888. 
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(he sees in the “fremd wie . . . Spanien” a reference to the 
rigid war discipline which Duke Alba wished to introduce in 
Germany) seems hardly to be apt. The very fact that the text 
has both “Béhmen” and “Spanien” would lead one to believe 
that Voss had in mind only the strange, foreign, unusual element 
of definition (2), with possibly an admixture of (3), which he 
wished to express by his reference to the two proverbially 


exotic countries. 
EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


Washington, D.C. 

















A SOURCE FOR “ANNABEL LEE” 


“Annabel Lee,” one of the most admired and widely known 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s poems, was first published October 9, 1849, 
two days after the poet’s death.! Much has been written about 
the circumstances of its publication, particularly as to the rights 
of rival publishers, and also about supposed references in the 
poem to Poe’s wife, Virginia Clemm, to Mrs. Whitman, and to 
others.?, But although Mrs. Whitman was convinced that the 
poem was composed in response to her “‘Stanzas for Music,’ 
and Professor W. F. Melton has revealed a close analogue of 
the poem in Poe’s prose tale of ‘‘Eleonora,’”’* no real source of 
“Annabel Lee” appears to have been found. 


I. 


In the Charleston Courier of December 4, 1807, over a year 
before Poe’s birth, were printed these lines, together with the 
modest introduction: “‘Messrs. Editors, I will trouble you with 
an occasional trifle, if you can spare it a corner.” 


THE MOURNER 


How sweet were the joys of my former estate! 
Health and happiness caroll’d with glee; 

And contentment ne’er envy’d the pomp of the great 
In the cot by the side of the sea. 


With my Anna I past the mild summer of love 
’Till death gave his cruel decree, 

And bore the dear angel to regions above 
From the cot by the side of the sea! 


1In the evening edition of The New York Tribune. See Campbell, The 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (1917), p. 294. The original manuscript is repro- 
duced in facsimile in Woodberry’s Life of Edgar Allan Poe, revised edition 
(1909), vol. ii, facing p. 352. This MS. was submitted by Poe to John R. 
Thompson, editor of The Southern Literary Messenger, in September, 1849. 

? Such views are summarized concisely by Campbell, opus cit., p. 295. 

* These Byronic lines, also termed “Our Island of Dreams,” together with 
Mrs. Whitman’s liberal claims stated in her own language, may be found con- 
veniently in Caroline Ticknor’s Poe’s Helen (1916), pp. 129-130. 

* South Atlantic Quarterly (1912), XI, 175 ff. 
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But the smile of contentment has never return’d 
Since death tore my Anna from me; 

And for many long years I’ve unceasingly mourn’d 
In the cot by the side of the sea. 


And her sweet recollections shall live in the mind 
Till from anguish this bosom is free, 
And seeks the repose which it never can find 
In the cot by the side of the sea! 
D. M. C. 


For comparison let us quote in full the familiar lines of Poe: 





ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee;— 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


She was a child and J was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee— 

With a love that the winged seraphs of Heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud by night 
Chilling my Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 
Went envying her and me:— 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud, chilling 
And killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love, it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 

And neither the angels in Heaven above 
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Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee:— 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the side of the sea. 


Every reader will note the situation and theme of both 
poems: a solitary mourner lamenting his separation from the 
long lost wife of his youth; the similarity between the names 
of ‘“‘my Anna” and “‘my Annabel”; the underlying cadence of 
both lyrics—a line of anapestic tetrameter, followed by a line of 
anapestic trimeter, with alternate lines riming; the closeness of 
the two refrains: “In a cot by the side of the sea,” and “In a 
kingdom by the sea;” and of the respective conclusions: “In a 
cot by the side of the sea,’”’ and “‘In her tomb by the side of the 
sea.’® On this evidence the case must rest, but in passing one 
may remark on the ideas common to both poems of angels and 
heavenly regions, of envy, and of the dead body borne away. 
Such coincidences and so many are, to my mind, not to be ex- 
plained by the law of chances. 

But let me acknowledge that I am fully sensible of the 
marked contrast between the poems. “The Mourner”’ is only a 
fair example of American newspaper verse of the late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century, echoing the conventional sentiments 
and diction of decadent British classicism. Assuming, for the 
moment, Poe’s indebtedness to be a fact, to him nevertheless 
must be credited all the romantic coloring of “Annabel Lee,”’ 
its bold figures, its rich melody, its emotional strain and climactic 
structure, and indeed the transformation of the buried nugget 
into fine gold. Certainly the poetic reputation of Poe will lose 
nothing if the charge of borrowing in this case be sustained. 


°I am not unmindful of the fact that certain texts of the poem make this 
line read, “In her tomb by the sounding sea,”’ but, as Campbell observes, 
opus cit., p. 294, the text followed above “has an incontestable claim to finality.” 
That is the reading of Woodberry’s facsimile of the MS. See note 1, above. 
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“The Mourner” was printed in the Courier, a daily news- 
paper of Charleston, South Carolina, on December 4, 1807. 
So far as my knowledge goes, it has not been reprinted, although 
it may easily have been copied or borrowed by some contem- 
porary newspaper. “D. M.C.” was presumably a local versifier, 
the riddle of whose initials I am unable to solve. Then how 
could his lines have fallen under the eye of Edgar Allan Poe? 
This question I will not presume to answer positively, but more 
than one explanation is possible. Poe was an editor during two 
or three periods of his career, is known to have kept something 
of the nature of a scrap-book, and to have at least taken hints 
from several American poets of distinctly minor rank.’ Now 
“The Mourner”’ may have got into some Baltimore or Richmond 
paper of the time, where it was later noticed by Poe. 

It is also possible that he saw it in an old file of the Courier, 
itself. If Poe had been a resident of Charleston, he would prob- 
ably have found such a file accessible in three semi-public institu- 
tions. The particular file that I have used, now in the Little- 
field Southern History Collection of the University of Texas, 
was for more than a century in the possession of the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce. Another file has been for possibly a 
still longer time in the Charleston Library, and a third in the 
library of the College of Charleston.* Now in October, 1827, 
a few months after Poe had issued his first volume of verse, and 
while he was enlisted in the United States Army, he became 
practically a resident of Charleston, for he was stationed at 
Fort Moultrie in Charleston harbor and remained there exactly 
one year.’ 

Granted the accessibility, why should Poe have cared to 
pore over twenty-year-old files of even so respectable and inter- 


* He continued to send “occasional trifies” to the Courier, which printed 
verses from him on December 23, 1807; February 5, 1808; April 7, 1808; and 
May 31, 1808. On the last named date he was again singing of Anna. 

7 Campbell, pp. lii, liii, mentions Chivers, Willis, T. B. Read, Mrs. Hale, 
H. B. Hirst, G. P. Morris, and S. W. Cone as American poets who may have 
influenced Poe. 

* On inquiry last summer my colleague. Mr. F. F. Covington, Jr., learned 
that both these libraries still possess the file for 1807. 
® Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe, American Men of Letters (1913), p. 37. 
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esting a paper as the Courier? A recent critic, on the basis of 
the Ellis-Allan papers in the Library of Congress, argues that 
Poe was deeply interested in learning the details of his parents’ 
lives, and presents evidence for his interest in the fortunes of 
the company of actors to which both parents belonged.!° Then 
on his first acquaintance with the city, Charleston must have 
impressed Poe as the place where his mother, Elizabeth Arnold, 
acted soon after her arrival in America, many times later, and 
in the last months of her life on April 28, 1811;" and likewise 
as the town where his father, David Poe, began his stage career 
in Placide’s company during the season of 1803-4." The file of 
the Courier during that winter contains such comments on the 
elder Poe’s acting as these: 

In The Tale of Mystery, ‘Poe performed the character of 
Stephana (sic) handsomely. He looked it well, and his dress 
did credit to the manager’s taste.’ 

In Richard the Third, “Young Poe, in the character of Tressel, 
did more to justify our hopes of him than he has done in any 
character since his return from Savannah.’ 

In Much Ado About Nothing, “Young Poe being less than 
usual under the dominion of that timid modesty which so 
depresses his powers, acted Don Pedro so respectably as to 
animate the hopes we have entertained of his future progress.’”® 

As Freeman in George Barnwell, “Young Poe begins to emerge 
from the abyss of embarrassment in which natural diffidence 
from his first appearance till but two or three of his last per- 
formances had plunged him so deep as to deprive him of all 
power of exertion. But he must have not only courage but 
patience—slow rises the actor.’ 

True all these notices are to be met in the Courier of 1804, 
while we are trying to find reason for Poe’s conning over a 
volume of three years’ later date. But what diligent student 
of Poe’s biography is sure that Poe’s parents did not act in 


1° Whitty, J. H., Complete Poems of Poe (1917), pp. 195-197. 
" Whitty, introd., p. xxi. 

2 Cf. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe, p. 6. 

8 Courier, February 4, 1804. 

“4 Tbid., February 13, 1804. 

% Ibid., February 29, 1804. 

6 Tbid., March 10, 1804. 
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Charleston at some time during 1807? And it is a coincidence 
that on the very page of the Courier facing “The Mourner’”’ is 
an advertisement of The Grandfather’s Will, together with the 
“Grand Historical Pantomime of La Perouse,’”’ to be played on 
the evening of December 4, 1807, by Placide’s company. In the 
cast of characters appear the names of Placide, Mrs. Placide, 
and Turnbull, all fellow actors with David Poe in 1804, as the 
advertisements of that year show. All that we are trying to 
suggest is a curiosity on the part of the young poet, leading him 
to turn the pages of the paper for 1807. 

My guess is that in some way like this the newpaper verses 
attracted the attention of Poe, who for one reason or another 
kept a copy of them, to be used many years later. But I cannot 
fail to see in the crude lines of “‘D. M. C.” the suggestion for 
one of the finest lyrics yet produced in American literature. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 


























REVIEWS AND NOTES 


DONNE’S SERMONS: Selected Passages, with an Essay, by 
Logan Pearsall Smith. Oxford University Press. pp. lii+ 
264. 


METAPHYSICAL LYRICS AND POEMS OF THE SEV- 
ENTEENTH CENTURY: Donne to Butler; Selected and 
edited, with an Essay, by Herbert J. C. Grierson. Oxford 
University Press. pp. lviii+244. 


LES DOCTRINES MEDIEVALES CHEZ DONNE, LE 
POETE METAPHYSICIEN DE L’ANGLETERRE 
(1573-1631). Par Mary Paton Ramsay. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. pp. xi+338. 


In publishing these two attractive volumes of selections 
from Donne’s sermons and from the whole range of metaphysi- 
cal poetry of the seventeenth century, the Oxford University 
Press has performed a needed service to English literature. 
They will no doubt contribute to make Donne and his followers 
appear somewhat more approachable, both to the beginning 
student and to the general reader. The selections have been 
made with judgment and taste, and the introductory essays are 
both sympathetic and illuminating, and yet free from any 
exaggerated claims for the rather unpopular literature they in- 
terpret. Especially welcome is the volume selected from the 
sermons, for few students have ventured to search through the 
scarce original editions or the six volumes of Alford’s edition 
to find the great passages of Donne’s prose. Yet he undoubtedly 
deserves to be known as a great prose writer. Moreover, these 
selections may lead to a more general study among scholars of 
the whole body of Donne’s sermons. For it is certain that no 
sound interpretation of metaphysical poetry is possible without 
a knowledge of Donne’s mind and personality; and such a knowl- 
edge of course necessitates a study of his sermons as well as of 
his verse. 

Miss Ramsay’s book, a doctoral thesis at the University of 
Paris, is a study of all of Donne’s work, both verse and prose, 
to ascertain his relation to medieval thought. She rightly insists 
on the importance of medieval thought, not only in Donne, but 
in the whole seventeenth century. For medievalism did not 
die from sheer futility, as is sometimes believed, nor did it 
suddenly become extinct with the arrival of humanism. In 
fact, medieval thought not only remained a vital force after the 
Renaissance, it even contributed some valuable elements to 
modern thought; for instance, the affinity of the idealism of 
Descartes with some persistent elements in medieval thought 
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has often been the subject of comment. Much of the charac- 
teristic intellectual turbulency of the seventeenth century is 
to be explained by this double nature of the period, both medie- 
val and modern. In insisting on this medieval aspect of the 
seventeenth century, Miss Ramsay is following her eminent 
teacher of philosophy at the University of Paris, Professor 
Picavet, whose volumes (Esguisse d’une Histoire Générale et 
Comparée des Philosophies Médiévales, 2nd ed., Paris, 1907; 
Essais sur lV Histoire Générale et Comparée des Philosophies 
Médiévales, Paris, 1913) deserve the attention of students of 
literature as well as philosophy, who wish to understand the 
history of thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
M. Picavet has also emphasized the Neo-Platonic or Plotinian 
character of medieval philosophy, a wholesome corrective to the 
common conception that medieval thought was merely a series 
of subtle variations on the syllogism. Whatever reservations 
philosophers may make regarding M. Picavet’s contention, it 
is very fruitful for the student of the literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It is in the most complete disciple- 
ship to M. Picavet that Miss Ramsay writes of Donne, seeking 
to explain by the persistence of this medieval Plotinian tradition 
“la mentalité du poéte lui-méme, et celle de sa génération”’ (p. 2). 

But Miss Ramsay finds two difficulties in this attempt to 
show that Donne was a Plotinian. In the first place, such 
authorities as Courthope and Grierson have spoken of the 
““Pyrrhonism” of Donne, of his scepticism, of his failure to 
achieve a synthetic view of life and the world. She replies by 
denying that Donne was a sceptic. ‘‘Nos remarques,” she 
says, “sont limitées 4 la littérature, mais nous croyons pouvoir 
affirmer qu’il ne faut pas parler de l’esprit sceptique dans la 
premiére partie du siécle. L’esprit de critique sceptique ne fit 
vraiment son apparition en Angleterre qu’avec Hobbes” (pp. 11- 
12). The second difficulty, which she frankly admits, is that 
Donne nowhere gives any systematic account of his own philoso- 
phy. But by taking passages from the sermons, letters or poems, 
a paragraph here, a line or a fragment of a line there, and arrang- 
ing them coherently, with illustrative passages from Plotinus 
and the medieval philosophers, she is able to make a fairly com- 
plete system, as her chapter headings indicate. The third 
section of the thesis, devoted to the exposition of the “‘doctrines”’ 
of Donne, has chapters on the following subjects: ‘De l’Univers 
ou de l’Etre’”’; ‘De Dieu’’; ‘Des Anges ou Substances Séparées”’; 
“De Homme”; “De L’Union avec Dieu ou de |’Extase’’; “Des 
‘Sciences.’ ”’ 

The result of this method is interesting but questionable, 
for the method itself is not without a danger which Miss Ramsay 
has insufficiently guarded against, namely, the misinterpretation 
of a passage apart from its context. As it is necessary to justify 
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this criticism in as brief a manner as possible, I shall select my 
illustrations from the first twenty pages out of the one hundred 
and fifty devoted to the “doctrines” of Donne. 

On the first page of this chapter Miss Ramsay says that 
Donne is medieval in the close relationship between his philoso- 
phy and his theology. She gives in a paragraph a summary of 
Donne’s thought, which is at the same time a summary of 
Neo-Platonism. I quote the latter half of the paragraph: 


“L’Etre Supréme c’est l’eternelle perfection, c’est Dieu, Unité et Trinité. 
Le monde matériel est le symbole du monde intelligible; Dieu nous parle con- 
stamment par ses créatures. Donne prend plaisir 4 développer ces idées, il y 
revienta tout moment. L’Amecherche toujoursa remonter vers Dieu. ‘Dieu, 
dit il, ‘seul est tout; non seulement tout ce quiest, mais tout ce quin’est pas, tout 
ce qui aurait pu étre, s’il avait voulu que cefat . . .’” (p. 129). 


But in its context the passage quoted does not suggest that 
“Ame cherche toujours 4 remonter vers Dieu.” It is part of a 
passage which is distinctly mot Plotinian: 


“First then, in our first part, we consider the persons, the shepherd and the 
sheep, him and them, God and man; of which persons the one for his greatness 
God, the other for his littleness, man, can scarce fall under any consideration. 
What eye can fix itself upon east and west at once? And he must see more 
than east and west that sees God, for God spreads infinitely beyond both: 
God alone is all; not only all that is, but all that is not, all that might be, if he 
would have it be. God is too large, too immense, and then man is too narrow, 
too little to be considered; for, who can fix his eye upon an atom? ... He 
comes to us, God to man; all to nothing; for upon that we insist first, as the 
first disproportion between us, and so the first exaltation of his mercy towards 
us.” (Alford I, 129-130.) 


In her enthusiastic search for the Plotinian tradition in 
Donne, Miss Ramsay has overlooked some negative evidence 
even in passages which she quotes. For instance, impressed with 
the importance of the reason, the vos, in the Plotinian tradi- 
tion, she ignores Donne’s a disparagement of the 
reason just as she minimizes the steptical element in his work. 
She quotes (p. 135) the first line from the verse letter to the 
Countess of Bedford: 


“Reason is our soul’s left hand, Faith her right,” 


but does not pause to ask why reason is placed in the second 
rank. A rather remarkable mistranslation immediately follows, 
on the same page: “L’homme régénéré n’est point fait de la foi 
seule; il est composé de la foi et de la raison. Bien que la racine 
de notre assentiment soit dans la foi, c’est la raison qui nous 
présente la chose et l’illumine.”’ In the original the passage 
stands thus: “It is a great degree of mercy that [God] affords 
us signs. A natural man is not made of reason alone, but of 
reason and sense; a regenerate man is not made of faith alone, 
but of faith and reason; and signs, external things, assist us 
all. ... He disobeys God in the way of contumacy, who 
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refuses his signs, his outward assistances, his ceremonies which 
are induced by his authority, derived for him, upon men, in his 
church, and so made a part, or a help, of his ordinary service, 
as sacraments and sacramental things are” (Alford, I, 29). 
Obviously, the words, ‘‘and signs, external things, assist us all,” 
have been completely transformed in the process of translation. 

Again, on page 136 an essential part of a passage has been 
omitted, and what is quoted is consequently liable to misunder- 
standing: “Il voyait aussi qu’elle [la raison] a ses limites et 
qu’elle peut faillir. La phrase suivante résume bien l’ensemble 
de sa pensée. ‘Par la lumiére de la raison,’ dit Donne, ‘dans le 
théatre du monde, et par le moyen des créatures, nous voyons 
Dieu.’ ”’ The original is as follows: “By the light of nature, in 
the theatre of the world, by the medium of creatures, we see 
God; but to know God, by believing, not only him, but in him, 
is only in the academy of the church, only through the medium 
of the ordinance there, and only by the light of faith’’ (Alford, 
I, 420). 

I shall take one more illustration, from page 149 of Miss 
Ramsay’s book: 


“Dans un sermon du mois de Mars, 1624, notre auteur fait allusion ala 
question de l’Ecole’, savoir: s’il y a quelque chose qui soit essentiellement bon 
. . . Sur cette question du bien essentiel Donne offre sa réponse ‘d’aprés 
Ecole.’ Si par essentiellement on comprend une idée d’indépendance, d’exis- 
tence parfaite qui subsiste par elle-méme, i] n’y a rien alors qui soit essentiel- 
lement bon sauf Dieu. Mais si l’on veut dire, au contraire, que /’essence, 
Pétre, est bon, toutes choses sont bonnes car ]’existence implique un bien essen- 
tiel.” 

But in Donne’s sermon this question is debated more at 
length and with a different conclusion. Donne develops this 
question of the non-existence of evil by reference to Augustine’s 
reply to the Manichees. He discusses the two kinds of evil, the 
malum culpae and malum poenae, the latter of which conduces 
to our welfare by its “medicinal correction.’”’ Donne approaches 
last the definitely philosophical question of the existence of the 
malum culpae: 

“So then, this which we call malum poenae, affliction, adversity, is not 
evil; that which occasions this, malum culpae, sin itself, is not evil; not evil so, 
as that it should make us incapable of this diffusive goodness of God. You 
know, I presume, in what sense we say in the school, malum nihil, and peccatum 
nihil, that evil is nothing, sin is nothing; that is, it hath no reality, it is no 
created substance, it is but a ee as a shadow is, as sickness is; so it is 
nothing. It is wittily argued by Boethius, God can do all things; God cannot 
sin; therefore sin is nothing. But it is strongly argued by St. Augustine, 
if there be anything naturally evil, it must necessarily be contrary to that 
which is naturally good; and that is God. How, contraria aequalia, says he; 
whatsoever things are contrary to one another, are equal to one another; so, 
if we make anything naturally evil, we shall slide into the Manichee’s error, to 
make an evil God. So far doth the school follow this, as that there, one arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, out of another, that is, Bradwardine out of Anselm, 
pronounces it Haerelicum esse dicere, malum esse aliquid. To say that anything 
is naturally evil, is an heresy. 
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“But if I cannot find a Sonn tation, for my popes in this seed by God of the 
school, that sin is nothing (no such thing as was created or induced 

much less forced upon me by him, in any coactive degree) yet I can raise a 
second step for my consolation in this, that be sin what it will in the nature 
thereof, yet my sin shall conduce and cooperate to my good. . . .” (Alford, 
I, 288-289). 

Certainly Donne could not indicate more decisively his own 
critical independence of the various doctrines of the scholastic 
traditions. 

Obviously, in trying to state Donne’s “doctrines” and reli- 
gious experience in terms of Plotinianism, Miss Ramsay has 
done violence to our conception of him by excessively simplify- 
ing him, ignoring all the most characteristic extravagances, 
paradoxes, flashes of insight—she has, in short, obscured his 
peculiar genius. She compares him (p. 12) to Sir John Davies, 
author of Nosce Teipsum—a misleading comparison. Davies 
was content with a thoroughly conventional philosophy such as 
never at any stage in his career could have satisfied Donne. 
Any mention together of these two men should rather serve to 
emphasize the personal, individual, original nature of Donne’s 
religious experience as well as of his poetry. As Grierson says in 
his Jntroduction (p. xxvii), Donne “‘is our first intensely personal 
religious poet, expressing always not the mind simply of the 
Christian as such, but the conflicts and longings of one troubled 
soul, one subtle and fantastic mind.”’ It is this unique and intense 
religious experience which lies back of the metaphysical conceits 
of the sermons, as of the religious poetry. It gives the poetic 
force and the psychological fascination to the metaphysical 
style of Donne. The editor of the sermons confesses that he 
finds in them something “baffling and enigmatic which still 

eludes our last analysis. Reading these old hortatory and dog- 
matic pages, the thought suggests itself that Donne is often 
saying something else, something poignant and personal, and 
yet, in the end, incommunicable to us. It sometimes seems as 
if he were using the time-honored phrases of the accepted faith, 
its hope of heaven, and its terror of the grave, to express a vision 
of his own—a vision of life and death, of evil and horror and 
ecstasy—very different from that of other preachers; and we 
are troubled as well as fascinated by the strange music which 
he blows through the sacred trumpets” (p. xxv). 

Throughout her study of Donne, Miss Ramsay has repeated 
that he was peculiarly the disciple of Augustine (see pp. 179, 
181-2, 220, 225, 252-3, 257, etc.), but in her eagerness to prove 
Donne a Plotinian she has missed the significance of this disciple- 
ship. For it has a double significance, first regarding Donne’s 
relation to medieval thought, and second, regarding the nature 
of his religious experience. As these are subjects which I 
intend to develop more at length elsewhere, I shall discuss them 
here only very briefly. 
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Siebeck, the learned historian of psychology, has long ago 
emphasized that the influence of Augustine in the Middle Ages, 
especially among the Nominalists and Mystics, counteracted 
the intellectualism of Aquinas (See Siebeck, Die Anfange der 
neueren Psychologie in der Scholastik in Zeitschrift fiir Philoso- 
phie und phil. Kritik, vol. 93, 1888, pp. 188 ff.). This opposition 
of religious temperaments was of course intensified by the 
Reformation. The Jansenist movement in France was an illumi- 
nating phase of it, and Pascal, far more than Sir John Davies, 
furnishes suggestive parallels to Donne. For Donne had learned 
in the school of affliction and anguish, which he so often refers 
to as the best school for the soul, that he needed another blessed- 
ness than truth and knowledge. Thomism, in its intellectualis- 
tic interpretation of the world, was an exposition, under 
Neo-Platonic and Aristotelian terms, of the Logos. But both 
Augustine and Donne were dissatisfied with the impersonal and 
intellectual conception of God in the Platonic tradition. In 
Plato we may find God, said Donne, but “without a Christ.”’ 
(Alford, III, 47). The Word become flesh and living among us, 
partaking of our miseries and frailties, giving us the inexpres- 
sible consolation and comfort of a personal love and sacrifice 
for us, this was the religion of Augustine and Donne. Miss 
Ramsay has indeed noticed in passing this similarity between 
Donne and Augustine, and quotes an eloquent passage on the 
latter from Gaston Boissier (p. 252). But she has not recognized 
that this peculiar craving for peace was not to be satisfied by 
the Plotinian voids. Donne and Augustine desired, not primarily 
to know God, but to rest their souls in the bosom of God, in the 

_bosom of Christ, who was God become humanity and therefore 
full of the sympathy they craved. This sense of the living 
personality of God and of Christ, and the dependence of his 
own soul upon its preciousness in the sight of Christ, is the 
essence of Donne’s religious experience. 

Upon this religious experience the restless intellect of Donne 
was working, and the result was the “metaphysical” or “con- 
ceited” style. In his labor to understand, to communicate, 
the experiences of his burning, passionate nature, he draws upon 
all life and all knowledge, upon the most homely matters of 
daily experience as well as upon the distinctions of the scholastic 
philosophies. It is a great error to represent Donne as always 
preoccupied with the subtleties of medieval thought. He was 
really preoccupied with the subtleties of his own soul. Donne 
preached out of his own experience, as he had startled his con- 
temporaries, and as he has startled all his discerning readers 
since, by the sincerity of his poetry written out of his 
own experience. No one has looked more directly upon 
the realities of life, no one has had his vision of reality 
less impeded by tradition, than Donne. But in the expres- 
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sion of even the most subtle, evanescent or mystical phases 
of his experience, he sought to translate it into intellect- 
ual terms, into “conceits.” There is a truth, in spite of its 
perverse and unsympathetic statement, in the familiar comment 
of George Macdonald, in England’s Antiphon: “The central 
thought of Dr. Donne is nearly always sure to be just: the sub- 
ordinate thoughts by means of which he unfolds it are often 
grotesque, and so wildly associated as to remind one of the 
lawlessness of a dream, wherein mere suggestion without choice 
or fitness rules the sequence.’’ This remark may at any rate 
serve as a warning to us, when we read Miss Ramsay’s book, to 
look for the solution of the riddle of this unique Renaissance 
saint, not in any systematization of his subordinate thoughts, 
so “often grotesque,” but in those central thoughts which are 
not only just, but intensely poetical and intensely human. 
Louis I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 





EINFUEHRUNG IN DAS STUDIUM DER INDOGER- 
MANISCHEN SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT. By Josef 
Schrijnen, Professor an der Reichsuniversitét Utrecht. 
Uebersetzt von Dr. Walther Fischer, Privatdozent an der 
Universitat Wiirzburg. Heildelberg 1921, Carl Winter. 
8-vo, X +340. 


LANGUAGE. An Introduction to the Study of Speech. By 
Edward Sapir. New York, 1921, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
8-vo, VII+258. 


It is a rare pleasure to review two books of such unquestion- 
able value for the study and advancement of linguistic science. 
But while of equal merit, they present a most striking contrast 
to each other, differing radically in scope, attitude, and style, 
and in all of those subtle ways in which the writer’s personality 
is stamped upon his work. 

Schrijnen’s book, while written by a Dutch scholar, is a 
characteristic exponent of German achievements and the Ger- 
man attitude towards science. It professes to be a relatively 
elementary introduction to the study of Indo-European lin- 
guistics, but at the same time it offers welcome orientation even 
to a well-trained specialist in Indo-European philology and 
should prove an invaluable aid to linguistic work in other 
branches. Its wealth of information is quite out of proportion 
toitssmall size. It contains a thoroughly adequate bibliography 
(though I missed reference to Buck’s important A dlaut-articles) ; 
a more detailed discussion of the general principles of linguistics 
than is found in any other book of similar scope; a brief, but 
sufficient chapter on phonetics, including a satisfactory account 
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of the present state of experimental phonetics; and it presents 
Indo-European phonology in a clear and thoroughly up-to-date 
although conservative manner. It is unfortunate that the 
excellent little book stops short at this point. A chapter on 
morphology would seem entirely feasible and extremely desira- 
ble. Perhaps we may hope for a second volume, filling that 
gap? The Dutch edition (Leiden 1917) is not at my disposal, 
and the preface of the German edition does not suggest any 
such prospect, nor does it indicate the reason of this rather 
arbitrary limitation. We have passed that stage of Indo- 
European grammar, it would seem, when morphology was either 
too vague, or too complicated for an elementary book. Schrij- 
nen’s terseness and clearness would fit him admirably for striking 
a happy medium between the morphological chapters in the 
introductory books by Meillet and Meringer. 

Concreteness—the presentation of definite facts with a 
minimum of stylistical embellishment, is the dominant note in 
Schrijnen’s book. In moot questions he generally refrains from 
committing himself, but offers a lucid survey over the prevailing 
theories. This is true, for instance, in his chapter on the various 
attempts of linguistic classification, including the ‘Misch- 
sprachen’ and the problems of the Hittite, Etruscan and Basque 
languages. Likewise, the question of the home of the Indo- 
Europeans is discussed without prejudice, although the author, 
on the whole, inclines towards the European hypothesis; I 
cannot admit, by the way, that the conservative character of 
the Balto-Slavic languages supports that view, as Schrijnen 
asserts (p. 60); I believe, on the contrary, that emigrant lan- 
guages show a tendency to become petrified—Icelandic offers a 
striking instance. The Origin of Language; Language and 
Writing; Language and Race; Linguistic Changes (with a 
valuable digression on linguistic ‘substrats,’ pp. 86-88) ; Dialects; 
Social Linguistics; Linguistic Psychology (with a brief, but fair 
outline of the Sievers-Rutz investigations)—these are other chap- 
ters of the general part of the book that are characteristic of 
the author’s objective and thorough method of skilful conden- 
sation. 

Slightly less than one half of the book is devoted to Indo- 
European phonology. The extreme brevity of the phonetic 
chapter (fourteen pages, aside from experimental phonetics) 
leads occasionally to questionable statements; for instance, 
Schrijnen’s definition of sonorous sounds (p. 178) does not apply 
to certain kinds of r and /, as the author states himself on p. 182. 
It is, however, valuable for the student of phonetics—and is not 
meant for the layman. Here as elsewhere, the book will prove 
to be of greater advantage to those students who have already 
gained some preliminary acquaintance with linguistic principles 
and methods than to beginners. Some chapters, for instance 
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chapter three, which deals with the most important categories 
of phonetic laws, are concentrated to such an extent that their 
wealth of information would bewilder the latter, but is highly 
instructive to the former. 

The fourth chapter takes up in some detail the development 
of the individual Indo-European sounds, in accordance with 
Brugmann’s methods and results. In the paragraph on the 
Palatalgesetz (‘Collitz’ Law’, p. 243) I noticed with regret that 
the name of the real discoverer is mentioned merely incidentally, 
in the midst of five other names, while p. 34 at least mentions 
‘vor allem aber Collitz und Joh. Schmidt mit ihren massgebenden 
Veréffentlichungen.’ Conservative everywhere, Schrijnen fol- 
lows the traditional theories concerning Gc. é(%), #(8), IE. p, 
IE. dh, dh, gh (he does not mention my assertion that they were 
voiceless spirants) and the ablaut. The chapter on ablaut is 
especially clear and concrete, but the chapter on the Germanic 
soundshift is rather mechanical and disappointing in a book of 
such excellent type; the same is true of the treatment of the 
High German soundshift, which revives the time-honored delu- 
sion of its spread from the south to the north (p. 297), and more 
or less of the discussion of the consonants in general. It is too 
brief for reference and too skeleton-like for a physiological 
understanding of the general linguistic trends. But in this 
Schrijnen merely follows the standard of most other recent 
books on the subject and does not deserve criticism. Wherever 
he appears to fail the defect is not his own, but belongs to the 
present generation of linguistic science. His book is not per- 
sonal, but an excellent exponent of a valuable type. 

Sapir’s work, on the other hand, is personal in the extreme. 
The author is a refreshing iconoclast. His style is vivid, teeming 
with clever apercus, at times even poetic. It is the style of the 
inspiring lecturer, of the interesting causeur, not of the objective 
scholar (which Sapir in reality is, to the highest degree). The 
book “aims to give a certain perspective on the subject of lan- 
guage rather than assemble facts about it.” Schrijnen’s book 
is all facts: Sapir is almost anxious to avoid them. The former 
gives definite information concerning establisht truths; the latter 
delights in the keen analysis of basic concepts and is always 
fruitfully suggestive although, of course, he cannot always 
present us with concrete results. He avoids “all the technical 
terms of the linguistic academy,” but does not hesitate to coin 
a multitude of new ones. There is, as he proudly states, not a 
single diacritical mark in the whole book, and he abstains from 
giving a detailed survey of phonetics, as being too technical 
and ‘‘too loosely related to our main theme.” (However, for 
the purposes of the book, his phonetic chapter, twelve pages, is 
quite as adequate as Schrijnen’s.) The discussion is based 
chiefly on English material, but references to other languages 
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are frequent, and the author’s position (Mr. Sapir is chief of the 
Anthropological Section, Geological Survey of Canada) makes 
it appear natural] that examples are often drawn from the lan- 
guages of the American Indians. It is characteristic that a 
warning is uttered against the overrating of the ‘inflective’ 
type of languages in comparison with the ‘sober logic of Turkish 
and Chinese’ and the ‘glorious irrationalities and formal com- 
plexities of many ‘savage’ languages’.—In the selection of his 
examples, especially on the side of phonetics, Sapir has the 
advantage of the active experimenter; a systematized report 
on his experiences in recording and investigating primitive 
languages would be of the greatest interest. 

The beaten paths exist for the author merely to be shunned. 
For such commonplace categories as parts of speech and inflec- 
tions he substitutes four categories of linguistic concepts (the 
limitations of space prohibit my defining these terms): Basic 
concepts, (objects, actions, qualities), derivational concepts, 
concrete relational concepts, and pure relational concepts; on 
these concepts he bases a new classification of human speech, to 
replace the grouping into isolating, agglutinative, and inflective 
languages: Simple Pure-relational languages (e.g., Chinese), 
Complex Pure-relational (Polynesian, Turk), Simple Mixed- 
relational (Bantu, French), and Complex Mixed-relational 
languages (Semitic and most Indo-European languages). 

Unhampered by any respect for authorities, Sapir displays a 
brilliant insight into the nature of linguistic processes. Lan- 
guage is ‘a merely conventional system of sound symbols’ (thus 
Sapir discards every trace of a belief in the onomatopoetic or 
interjectional theories of the origin of language); every language 
possesses a firmly established ‘pattern’ of sounds and forms, 
which is rigidly preserved regardless of phonetic morphological, 
or syntactic changes. Single sounds, or whole series of sounds 
change, but there is no loss of pattern. (If this empirical asser- 
tion—p. 195—should prove to be correct, it would do away with 
our present scheme of Indo-European consonants, which is 
clearly in accord with the phonetic patterns of Sanscrit, Thibe- 
tan, Burmese, but not with that of the any European language.) 
While independent from established traditions, in fact, almost 
intolerant against them, Sapir is less inaccessible to the influ- 
ence of random assertions. Thus, he attaches considerable 
weight to Meillet’s and Feist’s untenable claim that ‘there are a 
surprising number of common and characteristic Germanic words 
which cannot be connected with known Indo-European radical 
elements and which may well be survivals of the hypothetical 
Pre-Germanic language’ (p. 226); from vague evidence of this 
kind he infers that the Germanic languages ‘represent but an 
outlying transfer of an Indo-European dialect (possibly a Celto- 
Italic prototype) to a Baltic people speaking a language or 
group of languages that was alien, not Indo-European.’ 
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The chapter on phonetic changes, in which the author 
rightly sees ‘the most central problem in linguistic history’ 
is the most fertile one of the book—indeed, it is the most bril- 
liant exposition of the problem that Iever read. Every language, 
according to Sapir, possesses a ‘phonetic drift’ (a much better 
term than the expression ‘tendency’ that I was accustomed to 
use). This drift represents a general movement of the language 
towards a particular type of articulation—vowels may tend to 
become higher or lower, voiced consonants may tend to become 
voiceless, stops may tend to become spirants. As an illustration 
of a section of such a drift he sketches an ingenious picture of the 
English and German wmlaut, basing its systematic spread in 
part on the same psychological tendency that gave rise to the 
morphological use of the ablaut (compare page 147 of my Sounds 
and History of the German Language). The passage is a strik- 
ing specimen of the concrete results that might be gained by 
the consistent application of Sapir’s highly subjective, audacious, 
independent method. But, of course, it is only a specimen. 

Schrijnen’s book is a summing up of a great past, a firm rock 
in the present. Sapir’s book casts a divining glance into the 
future. The former is of greater immediate usefulness, but 
books of the latter type, while mit Vorsicht su gebrauchen, are 
more inspiring. 

E. PROKOSCH 

Bryn Mawr College 


DANTE IN SPAGNA-FRANCIA-INGHILTERRA-GER- 
MANIA (DANTE E GOETHE). By Arturo Farinelli, 
Torino, Fratelli Bocca, Editori, 1922. IX+4-506 pp. 


This book is a collection of five essays composed at various 
times, and here assembled, according to the preface, as a ““com- 
pendium of the so-called fortune of Dante in the nations that 
are most cultivated and richest in literary and artistic tradi- 
tions.” Theauthor reminds us that all the study devoted to 
Dante fails to explain “the mystery of his personality, the 
divine seal that was impressed upon it.” 

I. The first essay, entitled Riflessi di Dante nei secoli (pp. 
1-28), is a lecture delivered by the author at Bellinzona on 
March 24th, 1921. It sums up the most important evidences 
of Dante’s influence. In it the author deprecates the vast 
amount of publication occasioned by anniversary celebrations. 
He also deplores the tendency to overlook Dante himself in the 
mass of commentary devoted to him. He reminds us that we 
find in Shakespeare a life all nature and instinct; that we can lull 
ourseives to sleep and forget ourselves in Homer; that we can 
restore our strength in the divine humor of Cervantes; but that 
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we can exalt ourselves and feel a proud and powerful human 
dignity only in Dante. Some attention is paid to the cult of 
Dante as a classic shortly after his death, even among the 
merchant classes and lower classes of Italy. We are reminded 
that the great poet was not appreciated during the Renaissance, 
and that he was regarded by the formalists as uncouth down 
almost to our own times. Yet, certain strong spirits in various 
lands loved him, notably Saint Catherine of Siena, Savonarola, 
Michelangelo, Bruno, Campanella, Galileo, Vico, Christine of 
Pisan, Marguerite of Navarre, and Milton. Professor Farinelli 
calls attention to the services of the German romanticists in 
rescuing Dante from the contempt of Olympians and pedants. 
The romanticists found Dante akin to them, even though they 
did not always understand him. In conclusion we are urged, 
in the tribulations of today, to turn to Dante, not amid the 
uproar of an anniversary celebration, but in a spirit of silence 
and reverence. 

II. Dante in Ispagna nell’ Eta Media (pp. 29-195), is a 
reproduction, with changes and corrections, of a previous 
Appunti su Dante in Ispagna nell’ Eta Media.‘ It is a species 
of commentary on B. Sansiventi’s J primi influssi di Dante, del 
Petrarca e del Boccaccio sulla letteratura spagnola.2 The dis- 
cussion goes down to the end of the fifteenth century. Many 
criticisms and corrections of Sansiventi’s work are offered, and 
a great amount of new material is contributed. It is shown 
that in the early 15th century there was more interest in Dante 
in Spain than in other countries. Among a great number of 
writers, especial attention is paid to Imperial, the Marquis of 
Santillana, Juan de Mena, and the Catalans. Spanish imitation 
of Dante lacked the breath of poetry, and was confined mostly 
to external matters. The real Dante was not understood. 
Some of the allegory of the Divine Comedy was imitated, mixed 
with French allegory. In Spain, as elsewhere, the episode of 
Francesca da Rimini was popular. 

III. A proposito di Dante e la Francia (pp. 197-229), is a 
reprint of a letter written by the author to a French friend in 
March, 1921, in answer to a request for further material related 
to Farinelli’s monumental two-volume work Dante e la Francta 
dall’ Eta Media al secolo di Voltaire* This last-mentioned work 
is authoritative and standard, even though the nature of the 
material makes the result rather barren. A reviewer has 
said that the whole of the long, learned work of Farinelli may 
be summed up in a few words describing the admiration for 


1 Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Supplemento 8, 1905S. 


-_ * Milan, Hoepli, 1902 (not 1904, as stated on p. 30). Cf. Romania, XXXII, 


* Milan, Hoepli, 1908 (not 1906, as stated on p. 198). 
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Dante by Christine of Pisan and Marguerite of Navarre, and 
the contempt of Voltaire, which in reality gives “a synthesis, 
doubtless in his own style, but at bottom faithful, of the real 
thought or real absence of thought in France about the Divine 
Comedy.’* Farinelli’s letter reviews the conclusions reached 
in his great work on Dante and France. He says that he did 
well to stop before romanticism. He regrets the barren nature 
of his results, but defends them as facts. His letter serves as a 
discussion of an eventual second edition of Dante e la Francia. 
There is some attention to critical theory. Farinelli opposes a 
schematic form, according to which critics said that his work 
should be written, and he defends his method of making Dante 
the center of his investigation and letting the discussion lead 
him in natural directions. 

IV. Dante in Inghilterra dal Chaucer al Cary (pp. 231-349), 
is an amplified and corrected version of a previous article of the 
same name.’ It is an extended review of Paget Toynbee’s 
two-volume Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary.® 
Toynbee’s work has been recognized by critics as authoritative 
and standard.’ It contains an enormous number of references 
to Dante in English literature up to the year of Cary’s death, 
1844. Farinelli admits the learning of Toynbee’s work, saying 
that it would be foolish to attempt to rival it. However, even 
in the matter of simple references, he adds a considerable 
number of items to Toynbee’s huge list. The most original 
contribution of Farinelli is his criticism of Toynbee’s method. 
He states that Toynbee buried his own personality in the work, 
while he went to the greatest extreme to collect others’ opinions, 
and that he injured his work by adopting methods severely 
chronological and biblidgraphical. Farinelli shows that authors 
whose opinions are naturally related are often separated by 
many pages through some accident of chronology. According 
to Farinelli there is no aesthetic method in Toynbee’s work, 
which he finally styles a shapeless, chaotic mass, in which one 
feels a secret breath of life. Toynbee was clearly trying to 
compose a bibliographical work, and if Farinelli’s strictures 
seem too harsh, we must remember that they are to be applied 
to Toynbee’s method, and not to its execution. It is interest- 
ing to note that Ettore Allodoli characterized Toynbee’s book 
as a bibliography and anthology, and Farinelli’s similar work 
on Dante and France as literary and historical.® 

Without any pretence at exhaustiveness Farinelli suggests 
some of the questions that he might have considered, had he 


‘E. G. Parodi in J] Marzocco, Sept. 13th, 1908, here quoted from the 
Giornale Storico, I11, 397. 

§ Bullettino della Societa Dantesca italiana, N.S., vol. XVII, pp. 1 ff. 

® London and New York, Macmillan, 1909. 

? Cf. especially Giornale Dantesco, XVIII, 29-36. 
8 Giornale Dantesco, XVIII, 29. 
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been the author of Toynbee’s work. He wonders at the failure 
of English Puritans (except Milton) to admire Dante; at the 
absence of an appreciation among English critics of Dante’s 
knowledge of human nature; at the tendency in the 18th century 
to follow blindly French criticism of Dante. On the basis of 
Toynbee’s selections Farinelli discusses, in an interesting man- 
ner the disparagement of Dante by Scott, Landor, Sherlock, 
and others, the interest of English women in Dante, the work on 
Dante by Italian professors and patriots in England, and other 
subjects. 

V. Dante in Germania nel secolo di Goethe (pp. 351-490),° 
has more unity than the other essays, probably because it is 
limited to the age of Goethe, and especially to the latter part of 
Goethe’s career. It is an extended review and commentary 
based on a book by Emil Sulger-Gebing.’® Sulger-Gebing’s 
work has three parts—a chronological list of Goethe’s remarks 
about Dante, the relation between the two poets, and traces 
of the Divine Comedy in Geothe’s works. The general opinion 
of critics seems to be that Sulger-Gebing has given a temperate 
exposition of the somewhat barren facts in the case—i. e., 
that Goethe did not know Dante very well, that he liked 
episodes from the Divine Comedy without sympathizing with 
the work as a whole, that his chief interest in Dante and 
knowledge of him came in his last years, and that very few 
direct traces of Dante are to be found in Goethe, although 
there are some in the second part of Faust. 

Farinelli’s article is far more than a mere commentary on 
Sulger-Gebing. Years before he himself published an article 
on what a reviewer calls the tema ingrato of Dante and Goethe." 
Farinelli returns to the theme with renewed vigor. His dis- 
cussion does not deal exclusively with Dante and Goethe, but 
with Dante in the age of Goethe. After remarking that Dante 
and Goethe seem at first to be widely different, Farinelli points 
out similarities between the Divine Comedy and Faust—in the 
vastness of their respective worlds, the aspirations of the 
characters, and the summary of contemporary life. He 
discusses the enthusiasm for Dante felt by Herder, the Schlegels, 
Tieck, Werner, and others, and shows how Schiller, Goethe, 
Grillparzer and Wagner were bored by some of the more 
enthusiastic appreciations. We learn that Schelling was a 
sounder critic of the Divine Comedy than his predecessors, in 


* An amplified and corrected version of the article of the same name in the 
Bullettino della Societé Dantesca italiana, N.S., Vol. XVI, pp. 81 ff. 
1° Goethe und Dante. Studien sur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte (Forsch- 
ungen sur neueren Lileraturgeschichte. Hrg. ». F. Muncker, XXXII), Berlin, 
A. Duncker, 1907. 
_™ See Giornale storico della letieratura italiana, XXXVI, 229, for a brief 
review of Farinelli’s earlier article. 
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that he studied the poem as a whole. He inspired Abeken, 
Witte, Fichte, Hegel and others. As time went on, especially 
after 1820, there was a new and more scientific interest in Dante. 
Schlosser, ‘the historian, was a keen Dante scholar, and inspired 
followers. The German artists had a Dante cult. 

Farinelli tells us that Goethe was influenced by the spread of 
interest in Dante. His conclusions are not very different 
from those of Sulger-Gebing, although the form of discussion is 
different, in not following an artificial (to Farinelli) scheme of 
division into three chapters. The conclusions are as follows: 
To know Dante well Goethe should have known him better in 
youth; associating Dante chiefly with the Inferno, Goethe got 
an impression of Dante’s austerity; Goethe could never recon- 
cile himself to the shadows and specters of the middle ages, for 
his modern eyes were fixed on the earth, where his purgatory 
and redemption took place; Faust’s restless spirit would have 
been incomprehensible to Dante; Goethe admired Dante’s 
plastic art and verse form, but did not try to penetrate his 
allegory; Goethe did not venerate Dante as the romanticists 
did. 

Although not so negative as the results of the work on 
Dante and France, study of Dante and Goethe is somewhat 
barren. Yet Farinelli reminds us of some similarities. Dante 
had some earthly, and Goethe some transcendental qualities 
Dante and Goethe approach each other, not in philosophy or 
science, but in art, in penetrating insight, and in poetic images; 
finally the Divine Comedy and Faust end in visions of Paradise, 
where the central theme is love. 

While this collection of essays by Farinelli does not pretend to 
form a complete history of Dante in Spain, France, England, 
and Germany, it covers a considerable portion of the field, and 
it introduces the reader, through discussions and bibliographical 
notes, to all the literature on the subject. Its usefulness is 
enhanced by an index. The present reviewer is not competent 
to suggest corrections or additions."* The impression received 
coincides with what has been said by other reviewers in praise 
of the tremendous erudition and the critical insight of Professor 
Farinelli. 

Joun VAN Horne 

University of Illinois 


Ry few slight errors in accentuation of Spanish — and in the 
spelling of English and German words have been noted. On p. 310, the quo- 
tation from Moore, One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws Its bleak 
shade o’er our joys ‘and our woes, lacks the word alike between shade and 
o’er. On p. 320, in the quotation from Mrs. Hemans, read wave for wade; 
in the same quotation the verb swelled belongs in the line after wave. 
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NOTES 


The initial number of the University of Iowa’s Philological 
Quarterly should be pondered by those who take a dark view of 
American scholarship. Any one who thinks that the present 
generation of scholars lacks courage, initiative, and resourceful- 
ness will find his answer here. We recommend subscription 
to the new quarterly, however, not chiefly as a recognition of 
merit. We recommend it as a paying investment. To judge 
from the interest and variety of the first number, subscribers 
may rely confidently upon their quarterly dividends. 

The Philological Quarterly is devoted to the classical and the 
modern languages and literatures; and it publishes reviews as 
well as independent articles. In the contents of the first number 
and in the appended list of forthcoming articles, one should note 
not only the range of subjects but the inclusion of papers of 
such general interest as Professor Cutting’s criticism of 
Treitschke’s Deutsche Geschichte and Professor Craig’s ‘Problems 
in Renaissance Scholarship.’ Following the lead of Professor 
Manly’s article of fifteen years ago on Chaucer’s Knight, Profes- 
sor Knott brings to bear upon the description of the Merchant 
much pertinent information about fourteenth century commerce; 
and Professor Thompson, looking backward to Spenser and for- 
ward to the author of the Seasons, revives two almost forgotten 
books: one a book of emblems, the other a calendar of man’s 
life. The English field is further represented by Dr. Helen 
S. Hughes’s argument for Fielding’s authorship of A Dialogue 
between a Beau’s Head and his Heels and by Dr. Kenyon’s 
‘Note on Hamlet.’ Mention should also be made of Professor 
Searles’ characteristically entertaining article on La Fontaine, 
and of Professor Ullmann’s account of a Vatican codex, of in- 
terest to students of Caesar, Pliny, and Sallust. 
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